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THE WARNING VOICE. 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkalt’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
——_—————- 
CHAPTER XXIX 


DONNA XIMENA’S MISGIVINGS. 


Like some desperate mariner 
Who rashly hoists his sail and puts to sea, 
And being fast on reefs and quicksands borne, 
Essays once more to reach the welcome shore 
Whence winds and currents drive him,— 
I'm wrecked by mine own act. 

The Hunchback. 


Tue hall of Ingarstone was, as we know, a great 
forlorn place, out of which the oaken well-staircase 
reared itself; and, seen in the moonlight, it was grim, 
shadowy, and spectral in its aspect. 

Pale, ruffled portraits of dead and gone Ingar- 
stones looked from the walls, as if ready to step down 
and scare those who gazed at them into madness. 

The suits of armour, too, had in the moonlight a 
wonderfully life-like aspect. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that they were empty, and that it was only dust 
— rattled down in them as they swayed to and 
TO. 


As to the tattered banners hanging high up over- 
head, they never ceased rustling and casting moving 
shadows down on the stone flags, where the ghosts of 
windows lay in dim reflection. 

It was out into this hall that Donne Ximena fol- 
lowed Beatrice Ingarstone. 

_ They stood together there, with no light but that of 
the moon, which fell upon the fair face of tie daughter 
of the house, and revealed its every lineament to the 
fierce black eyes, which were in shadow .as they 
looked. The face thus revealed had an expression 
upon it hardly to have been expected from its delicacy 
and the extremely feminine style of its beauty. It was 
the same expression that it had worn on the night of 
the storm, when the guestsat Ingarstone were terrified 
by the vivid lightning, and the threatening thunder, 
aud when this young and fragile girl had calmed and 
Sustained them with the firmness and self-possession 
of riper years, 
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[BEATKICE INGARSTONE’S VISIT TO THE GIPSIES.] 


The Spanish beauty saw this expression now for 
the first time, and saw it with surprise and uneasi- 
ness, 

“Why do you follow me? ” asked Beatrice, calmly, 
ans as soon as the door of the drawing-room was 
shut. 

“ Because I think you rash—because you are about 
to expose yourself to unnecessary danger.” 

“ Danger!” y 
4 .The face of the speaker betrayed contempt, but not a 
particle of fear. ' 

“You are young and inexperienced,” said Donna 
Ximena, agitated to an unusual degree. “ Your heart 
naturally inclines you to goodness, and you have no 
misgivings—no prudence.” 

“ T see no cause for fear,” returned Beatrice. 

“T have already suggested one—contagion,” was 
the rejoinder. 

“That has no terrors for me,” said Beatrice. 

“ No ? ” 

“No. Ihave a charm against it. Only those who 
fear eontagion fall victims to it. I have no such fear. 
When duty calls me, I never hesitate; at least, never 
on personal considerations.” 

“You may pay the penalty of this rashness some 
day,” said the other. “ Besides, what of duty is there 
in this? A gipsy outcast has the impertinence to 
request your presence in her tent, and at this hour of 
the night!” 

“Tt is her dying wish,” replied Beatrice. 

“Tt is more likely some subterfuge, whereby the 
beldame hopes to wring a few shillings from you. 
What do you know of thecraft and subtlety of these 
wretches? They have a living to make out of the 
weakness and credulity of their fellow creatures. This 
sharpens their wits, gives play to their cunning, and 
suggests a thousand expedients, of which that of 
feigning sudden illness or impending death is the 
most common. No, no. Even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be wrong for you to trust your- 
self in the encampment.” 

“ Aud do you suppose that this is an occasion of an 
extraordinary nature? ” inquired Beatrice. 

ommet tell. There may be plot- 





ting, mischief, absolute danger; and you are bound 
not to rush into it with your eyes open. Let one of 
the servants go in your place. He can hear what the 
‘woman has to say, and bring you word—surely that 
is enough, and more than enough where such people 
are concerned ? ” 

But Beatrice shook her head. 

“Ifthe woman is dying, and has sent to me with 
her last breath,” she said, “‘ there must be some reason 
for it. I will go.” ' 

The donna turned from her with a flashing eye, 
and an angry face. 

“Is there no authority in this place?” she ex- 
claimed, with a passionate outburst; “is Lord Ingar- 
stone blind and deaf to what passes about him—a 
mere lay figure in the hands of his valet? And your 
brother? Does he care nothing for you? Has his 
voice no influence «ver your conduct? Are you 
altogether stubborn and self-willed, reckless of danger, 
and wilfully blind to consequences? ” 

“ This is strange language ” Beatrice began. 

“If I speak strongly, it is because I feel strongly,” 
the other interrupted; “and my apprehension is for 
you—solely for you. Ina word, this caprice of yours 
must not be gratified.” 

“ You mistake,” said Beatrice; “I am accustomed to 
be the judge of my own actions, and I have decided 
what course to pursue. Your motives may be unim- 
peachable; but I cannot permit you to dictate in such 
a case.” 

As she spoke, Beatrice turned and commenced as- 
cending the staircase. 

“Stay! You are mistaken! ” 

Donna Ximena raised her voice as she gave utter- 
ance to these words ; then suddenly cliecked herself, 
and stood gazing irresolutely, as the slight figare of 
the fair girl ascended the stairs, and passing through 
the ghostly moonlight, disappeared in the darkness 
above. 

The defeated rival clasped her hands across her 
brow, in a fierce and desperate manner, and paced to 
and fro in the gloomy hall, greatly agitated. 

“Can I be mistaken?” she asked herself; “no, no, 
impossible! For what purpose could this dying erone 
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send for the heiréss of Ingarstone, bet to communicat® 
her secret? And that once told, wliat are my chances 
worth? By what evil chance does it happen that the 
tribe returns now—now, at this moment, when I enter 
Ingarstone in triumph? No matter... This reve- 
lation must be prevented. Whatever be the cost, the 
woman must not breathe her seéret tuto this girl’s 
ear, or she must never have the chance of repeating it. 
But how is this to be avoided? What can I do for 
my safety? What is it possiblé for me to do?” 

She was so moved and so desperate that she could 
not stand still a moment. Pressing her hands to her 
head, she tried to think; but her brain seemed dry. 
There was net an idea in it. The more she tried to 
concentrate her mind on the subject that was of such 
vital importance to her, the more it wandered away 
from her control. 

She could ‘only repeat to herself : 

“Tt must be done. Something must be done? 
They must never know what she has to tell.” 

While she remained in this undecided state, some 
one came out of the drawing-room into the hall, and 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment at seeing her 
there. 

It was Ormond Redgrave. 

As a last resource, the donna resolved to enlist his 
aid. 

“ Ormond,” she said, addressing him before he had 
time to speak, “I am greatly agitated.” 

“T perceive it,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, yes. No doubt. But you cannot guess the 
cause. That message which came to Beatrice, and 
which she has received pal com good faith—I have 
reason to believe that it her no good.” 

“What! ‘you fear treachery ?” 

“TI do.” 

“But why? What design can these miserable out- 
casts have upon Ingarstone’s daughter? ” : 

“T cannet explain to you, Ormond; the grounds of 
my suspicion. Notnow. Some day I will, but not 
now. Enough that I have grounds for serious appre- 
hension. Acting on these, I have done all in my 
power to persuade your friend not to accempany the 
gipsy messenger; but she is obdurate. She yields to 
some mistaken sense of duty, and will not listen to me- 
If I dared tell her the motives which influence me in 
trying to dissuade her, she would fot ‘hesitate how-to 
act. But I dare net. I can only hint*them to you, 
andI doitin the hope that, with the influence you have 
upon her mind, you will be able to restfain her. Try, 
Ormond, for her sake and for mine. Let her send 
what assistance she will; but do not let her trust her- 
self fera moment at the gipsy camp. Great heaven, 
no! That must be prevented ! ” 

Struck with the fervour of her words, with the 
strange earnestness of her manner, Ormond Redgrave 
grew alarmed. 

“Tf there really is danger——” he said. 

“Tf!” she retorted scernfully. 

Ormond was about to reply, when, hearing tle sound 
of a footstep, both looked up «nd perceived that Bea- 
trice was returning. She was descending the stairs, 
dressed for walking. 

At the first glimpse of ler, the donna pressed the 
hand of Ormond Redgrave significantly and stole from 
en her form being lost in the shadows of the 

all. 

The face of Lord Ingarstone’s daughter betrayéd 
surprise and painful emotion as she encountered Red- 

rave. 

“TI could not permit you to go out at this. hour 
alone,” he said, addressing her. 

“ Thank you,” was her quiet reply, “ one of the ser- 
vants will attend me.” 

“T had hoped that I might perhaps have filled your 
place,” said Ormond, hesitating what to urge in pur- 
suance of the charge given him. 

“T prefer going myself,” said her ladyship. 

“ But there may be some danger. You may expose 
yourself unnecessarily to some peril 2 

“Mr. Redgrave,” the lady Beatrice interposed; 
“What does all this mean ?—this alarm on my account; 
this apprehension for my safety? Is it a mere sur- 
mise? Or does our guest—do you know of some 
peril awaiting me? If you have between you only 
some vague phantom of alarm, I tell you frankly that 
I feel no presentiment of evil strong enough to deter 
me from the course I have resolved on. if, on the 
other hand, there is some real danger, of which you 
have information, it is but right that you should com- 
municate it to my father, to whose commands 1 am 
willing to submit.” 

“ There is no absolute danger that I am aware of,” 
Redgrave was forced to reply. 

“IT go, then,” was the lady’s determination. 

“ Alone?” 

“ Alone.” 

And she quitted the house, attended only by the 
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CHAPTER XxX 
THE GIPSY QUEEN. 
The revelation of those dying lips 
Had haply changed the fate of all: they were 
A revelation and a prophecy. Anon. 
THE night Was superbly bright; but the sky ‘was 
not unclouded, and a fresh wind drove the dark 
clouds across the moon, occasionally obscuring it, and 
casting reflectiovs like trooping ghosts over the land- 


scape. 

The lady and her attendant did not exchange ten 
words as they passed through the park, which had a 
weird, spectral look in the night, and seemed haunted 
by unearthly moaniag and sighing, as the wind swept 
through the trees, swaying them, and wrestling with 
them as it went. 

The gipsy messenger was of a sullen temperament, 
and answered all questions with ill-tempered brevity. 

All the feformation he had to impart was comprised 
in these facts: The queen of the tribe was old—she 
was ill—she believed to be dying—and she bad 
something on her mind. 

“Did ‘that something affect the interests of the 

?” Beatrice was anxious to know. 

“ He couldn't tell,” he replied. 

“ Nothiug had been told him?” 

“ No, Nothing ever was told him.” 

Over which grievance—for it appeared to be one— 
the fellow relapsed into absolute silence. 

A faint glow of red light among the trees showed 
that the tents had been pitched-in the shadow of a 
elump of elms, just beyond the boundary of the park, 
yet retired from public observation. It is the great 
art of living in the open air to select such spots for 
the camp; but, no doubt, among the gipsy tribes, tra- 
dition has quite as much, if not more, to do with the 
matter than nataral sagacity: 

As the lady and her strange guide proceeded on 
their way, the glow of the camp-fire grew brighter, 
and, by its light, it was possible to see a thin wreath 
of white smoke curling up into the trees. 

The eyes of Beatrice were strained in the direction of 
this light, when her guide suddenly uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise; and as suddenly stopped. 

“ Why do you hesitate 2” demanded Beatrice.’ 

“ Hush! One moment, my lady,” replied the sullen 
“Only a moment.” 

As he spoke, he darted through the hedge which 
— the path they were then taking, and disap- 

eared, 

The situation was a peculiar one. 

Alone, at night, in that solitary spot, in which she 
was practically beyond the reach of help, the fair girl 
bethought her of the words Donna Ximena had used, 
and the warning which Ormond Redgrave had striven 
to impress upon her mind. Was there any real 
danger ? she asked herself. Had treachery brought 
about this situation? Was it better to obey her 
guide’s injunctions, or to hurry forward, or to return 
across the park to the house ? 

While she thought, she also listened. 

The night was still, though strong gusts ooca- 
sionally started up and drove among the trees as they 
did among the clouds, tossing them hither and thither 
with a noise as of a surging sea. While she listened 
after one such outburst, the sound of voices was dis- 
tinctly borne upon her ear. 

One of those voices was, she had no question, that 
of her guide. She could almost catch his words. He 
appeared to be remonstrating, in his sullen way, against 
some proposal made to him. And the voice in which 
those remonstrances were met—could Beatrice be mis- 
taken in supposing it that of a woman? One sentence 
she distinctly heard, and she had no question but that 
it was shaped by female lips. 

“It is nothing to do,” were the words that caught 
her ear. 

The coarse, gruff, sullen voice echoed, “ Nothing to 
do!” and she heard no more. 

While she was yet intent on what was passing, the 
breeze, starting up with a long-drawn sigh, burst into 
a melancholy wail, and passed through the trees, 
which yielded a sound as of the yeasty waves on 
the sea-shore. 

In the midst of this the gipsy burst through the 
gap in the hedge and resumed his place. 

Not a word escaped his lips. 

He simply strode on, sullen and determined, until 
they were out of the park and among the clustering 
elms, with the fire burning low and red in their midst. 
About the fire was a circle, and near it two or three 
long-backed tents, in shape like waggou-tops on the 
ground, were scattered side by side. 

Near the fire, and also near the entrance of one of 
the tents, a woman squatted upon her heels with her 
head and face hidden in a shaw!, moaning and rocking 
herself to and fro. A great hulking fellow, in a bright 


gipsy messenger, who had awaited her, and wko| plush sleeve-waistcoat, with rows of pearl buttons, 


led the way across the park in the direction where the , 
i ing his head on his hand, and nodding as he did se, 


gipsy’s encampment was pitched. 


kuee-breeches, and heavy half-boots, lay near, support- 


- 
‘ 


in a vain endeayour to keep himself awake. The onl 
other individual visible wag a +& mere bundle g 
rags, with a Shaggy head~and bare feet; who 
coiled round like a dog, and greatly resembled some 
coarse species of) that animal. 

Directly the gipsy-guide, followed by Beat 
stepped into the-circle formed- by the ted glow of tk, 
fire, the moaning woman looked up, and threw bay 
her shawl. 

In doing this, she-disclosed a handsome face, tanned 
fand ruddy, with dazzling eyes, half-hidden by the 
matted black hair that hung above them. 

This she turned full upon the Lady Beatrice, y}, 
pes at it in astonishment—noét 80 much for itsalf 
‘or 


the style was common, to the race to which thy 
woman belonged; but something in it~son, 
t —thiat instantly reminded 
















this. mystery, 
d them. 
luting to the 
nb. 

y . 
claimed the fal 
gestive of 7 ill, and 
live she can’t and die she has seen 
you and got your con 'S sorry indeed 
we are to trouble bat night too; 
and ob, dear! ob, Sait eae because thes 

lying. and dying ; rai y' yy" 
D> oe you a doctor 2” asked ¥ ; 

* Bless you, my leday, . he ‘en, 
We've got our own cures, and dc & octorin’, 
And it's never a doctor she wants, Upon nivety,” 

“It is of old age that she is dying, then?” askei 
Beatrice. ‘ $455 ina! , jek? 
“Yes, my re  Fepl over old 
It’s livin’ mostly in the open air pt her an 
so long; but she couldn't last for ever, you know— 
no fresh dir could do that for her. - you'll step 
this way, my leddy?” =) 4g 
the tent 
which fastened a rough 
what was @ ry te cay Witt 
a pre ry 0! S 
me wae The | little 
it served td rev the of the nobly bor and 
softly. nurtured - a sight which aroused all her 
shed on a couple of coarse and 


dirty blankets, lay an aged woman, clotied and 
wrapped in the red cloak she usually wore. A blanket 
had hidden this ; but she had thrown it off, as if the 
heat was too great. Yet it appeared to tlie visitor 
that she was shivering, and the slight movement thus 
imparted to the limbs was the only sign of life. 

The face, which was turned upward, as the woman 
lay on her back, was that of a corpse—as set, as rigid, 
as stony, as if life had departed hours, days, years 
ago. It was the face of a mummy well preserved, or 
rather its aspect was that of a human countenance 
exposed to the influence of petrifaction. The great 
age which had brought out thé features with hard 
distinctness, and changed the skin to leather, and 
taken away all softness, and bloom, and expressivu, 
favoured this idea, 

“She is dead! ” was the lady’s first exclamation. 

“No; only asleep,” said the woman. 

“ Bat her faceis rigid? ” Beatrice urged. 

“ Always so,” was the teply. “ It’s age.” - 

“ And what's that at her head? ” demanded Beatrice, 
starting back on perceiving something move in the 
half darkness. 

“Only Towser,” was the answer. ‘ 

As it was given, a shaggy dog, of no particular 
breed, but of a savage, bull-dog class of head, reared 
himself up, yawned so as to display a cavernous 
mouth lined with yellow fangs, and crouched, watch- 
ing the face of the deceased, occasionally indulging 
in a low growl. : 

“Tt's her constant companion,” said the gipsy 
woman, by way of explanation. “There's no harm 
in him.” 

The lips of the apparently dead woman moved, as 
in echo to the sounds just uttered. : 
ine no harm,” they gasped. “ No—harm—i1— 
im.” 7 
“ Mother!” cried the gipsy advancing, and kneeling 
down, “ the lady is here.” 

“ T—want—no—ladies.” 

So the woman gasped. ; 

“You forgot mother; this is Lord Ingarstones 
daughter.” 

“You lie. She's dead,” said the aged gipsy. “ Dead 
in the weir. Dead—dead in the weir.” beer 

“ But her sister lives, mother. It isn’t Lydia: we 
Beatrive—she that you sent for. You remember that ? 
You must remember that? ” ached 

The nerves of the hard, impressionless face twitch? 





and quivered. Then the eyes, appareutly clesed for 
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owly opened. They were the same eyes that 
Fe iad, with oust a fiery gleam in their blackness, 
on Andrew , between the oziers, not long 
before; but now their fire was subdued, and a misty 
veil seemed drawn across e , 

« Let me see her?” demanded the gipsy. 

The huge dog, with his paws upon the ‘woman's 
breast, gave a warning growl; but, in spite of it, 
Beatrice advanced, and keaelt down, so that her face 
was within a few inches of the peering glance that 
sought her out—sought her with glowing earvest- 
ness, yet for a time.in vain. . 

“Do you not see me?” asked the sweet voice of the 
kneeling woman. 

“No, not yet. Your face is dark,” was the answer. 

“Bat you hear my voice? ” 

“ | hear—but I don’t know it.” 

« And is it not enough that I assure you I am In- 
garstone’s daughter; the sister’ of poor murdured 
Lydia?” 

sf Is it enough? No,no Anyone might say that 
—she might say that.” 

“She? .Who?” 

“ Never you mind. - I know, and you've no call to 
trouble. Bring the light, Miriam ; hold it here, close 
to my face. 1” 

The gipsy woman, who was called Miriam, obeyed, 
and while se held the rude lamp in front of the 
dying woman’s stern face, the eyes of the latter 
suddenly sparkled, aw.if with momentary intelligence; 
she see’ to acquire the power of seeing, and having 
given one. long look, she, suffered her head to fall 
back on its hard’ pillow, which. was nothing but a 
horse’s nose-bag, filled with chaff, and uttered a cry of 
satisfaction. ? 

“Right! Right! ".she gasped. “You're a true 
Ingarstone, and jlike her as two peas. Leave us, 
Miriam, and don’t pry and peep and listen; take the 
boys with you, end away! ” 

She waited until there was a sound of retreating 
footsteps ; then, with # startling suddenness and a 
degree of animation of which | her previous state had 
given nosigns, she started up, and; supporting herself 
on her right elbow, said : 

“Give me your hand, dear: I can’t see, but I shall 
know by this that you're by and’ hear me. | Listen :” 

“T attend,” said Beatrice. 

“Do; for my time’s short, and I. don’t know how 
soon my brain) may: wander,.or my voice fail me. 
Both are strong enough-now. I’m an old woman,— 
ninety’s my age, and it’s a gcod’un;—but I’ve all my 
wits about me. . I’ve all my intellects, my dear, as 
bright and sharp as ever I had, and I can remember, 
ay, what happetied eighty years ago. But I mayn’t for 
long, I mayn’t for lopg.” 

Repeating the words, she seemed to go off into a 
kind of doze. 

The listener waited; then, fearing that some change 
might already be. taking place, she. ventured to press 
the hard brown hand that was holding hers, and to 
say that she was attending. 

“'Tis you?’ Tis..Ingarstone’s' daughter?” in- 

uired the woman. 

“Yes. Of what is it you would speak to me?” re- 
turned Beatrice, 

“ Of your sister’s murder.” 

Quite unprepared for this, the fragile girl started and 
bent eagerly forward. ‘ 

“What of it?| Pray \tell me. What of it?” she 
demanded. 1 3 

“ It's tive years ago,” said the gipsy, “ five years and 
some odd months since Lydia Ingarstone—you see I 

recollect—was drowned: in thé!) weir. Our camp 
was'nt in these parts that week. We. was miles away 
up the country; and a blessed. thing for us it was, or 
they might have suspected us, aud the innocent might 
have suffered for the guilty.” 

“Still you knew of theimurder?” ‘asked the listener. 

“Yes, yes ;:\Lknew of it, afore any of you a’most. 
I knew, my dear ;\J. knew.” 

. _ the murderer—did you know who that was?” 

es,” , 


“You did? ” 
’ “From the first.” ‘ 
“Oh, »tell\ me, tell me!” cried the agitated’ girl. 
be who is suspected of this terrible crime? ” 
0. 


“ 


“You know that the lives of two persons are im- 
oe on suspicion of it:?:” 

“I know, I know,” mutmured the aged gi ith 
manifest satisfaction. Si abi 

‘And you have it: in your power to reveal which 
was the real culprit 2:7) 
? ‘ Listen to me,” the gipsy cried, with sudden anima- 
tion, “As Dve: told you, ouficamp was at that time 
— miles ap the. country. News of the murder 
sida reach those about it that part for a day or two; 
ut on the very nightit was committed, I knew what 
ind happened, and J saw-asclear as if I'd been lookin’ 


The filmy eyes closed, the mouth was set, there 
were indications of returning drewsiness. 

Beatrice perceived these with positive terror. 

The revelation which the dying gipsy was prepared 
te make was so momentous, and the signs of her 
approaching dissolatioa were so startling, that the 
suspense of the moment was almost overpowering. 

Upon the feeble voice of that woman hung the solu- 
tion of the family mystery. ‘The fate of the innocent 
and the guilty alike depeaded upon the revelation this 
dying giysy had it in her power to make. 

“If she should die!” cried Beatrice, half-aloud, 
clasping her hands in agony as she spoke. 


atthe word, “ Yes, I’m dying. But I’ve something | 
to do first. What is it ? what is it?” 

‘* You have to save the innocent,” said the kneeling 
girl. 

“ Yes—yes. And the guilty—I’ve to expose them, 


* Die!” repeated the gipsy, her quick ears catching | 


So, Beatrice Ingarstone had no idea, in those first 
moments of intense excitement, that she had herself 
sustained any injury by the fire which had so myste- 
riously broken out in the gipsy tent. It was not till 
the momentary alarm was over, and she reflected in 
bitterness of spirit on what she might have learned, 
and what was now lost to her for ever, that she began 
to be conscious of pain and exhaustion. 

Miriam’s promptness had, no doubt, saved her life; 
but the flames had caught ber flesh in several places, 
and the shock to the systom was great and was be- 
ginning to tell. 

After the momentary outburst ef resentment at the 
charge of having murdered their queen, the band 
were respectful and attentive. The women—there 
were several—applied simple , and the men, 


r 








| unasked, set to work to form a rude litter of boughs 


and trees, in the construction of which they showed 
great expertness. 





too. That’s my duty. Not to let them get free—no, 
no! Where wasI? Ah! I remember. The night! 
it was done, I knew who did it. I had the bracelet in | 
my hands. ‘ This isn’t yours,’ I said; ‘you never | 
came honestly by this.’ And then there was swearing 
and going on, if you like. I was a witch. What | 
wasn’t I, my dear? What wasn't I that was bad 
enough to lay tongue to?” 

* But who had the diamonds? ” 

“T—in my hand.” 

“Yes; but wlio gave them to you? Whocalled 
you these names ? ” 

“ Ah, that’s it. Listen; bend down to me, for my 
voice is faint. It was no accident ; it was a murder ! 
Ingarstone’s daughter perished by violence.” 

“ But at whose hands? ‘Tell me—for heaven's 
sake, tell me. At whose hands?” 

“ Come nearer.” 

The lady obeyed. 

“As I ama dying woman, and these are my last 
words, I swear to you——” 

She stopped. 

“ Why do you pause,” exclaimed Beatrice, worked 
up to the highest pitch of excitement. 

“That light! that light!” gasped the gipsy, point- 
ing over the shoulder of the kneeling girl, and falling 
back with a sigh. 

Before Beatrice could rise from her knees, the place 
in which she knelt became suddenly illuminated. 
Turning to ascertain the cause, she perceived that the 
hangings of the tent were on fire. Flames were 
darting around her; the place was filled with smoke. 
Her own dress had ignited. 

It was an awful moment. 

Her natural impulse was to offer protection to the 
dying, and for an instant she bent over the rigid face 
and prostrate form. In the next, the impulse of self- 
preservation, ratlier than any act of reasoning, dictated 
the course to be pursued, and, with a scream, she 
crept blazing from the tent. As she emerged, the 
woman who was called Miriam caught her in a blan- 
ket saturated with wet, and enveloping her in it, 
extinguished her flaming robes. 

At the’same instant a dozen men seemed to have 
sprung up out of the earth. 

Some clutched at the blazing tent and tore it away. 
Others brought waterand dashed it upon the flames, 
which had already seized the dying gipsy queen. 
Porgetful of herself, Beatrice only thought of that 
aged woman, and of the revelation which it might 
even yet be possible for her to make. 

Darting from the woman who held the blanket 
about her, she rushed forward and dropped down ‘by 
the prostrate form, ‘covered with smoking rags, and 
now lying in a pool of water. 

“Speak!” she cried. “Only one word. That 
name—that name? ” 

The features were immovable. 

“She'll speak no more, my lady,” said a rough | 
omy of the man who had slept by the camp-} 
“Impossible! She cannot be dead? ‘Ah, wretches, 
you have killed ‘her, Your treachery has been her 
death!” 

“ What!” 

The ‘word burst from a dozen lips, and more than 
one hand plunged for a concealed weapon. 
“Hush!” said the voice of Miriam. 
time! ” é‘ 

It'was a strange sight, that of the beautiful patri- 
cian kneeiing beside the rigid corpse of the gipsy 
queen, and looking up, with an angry flush, but no 
sense of fear, into the dark, fierce faces of the strange 
band surrounding her. 


“ Another 





CHAPTER XXXL 


THE PROOF OF GUILT. 
Look how one link makes all the chain complete: 
As in one link a flaw endangers all. Cartwright. 


Srrone feeling or mental agitation of any kind 





on with m » 
Seanad ~ ae + po who'd doneit, Yes, my dear, 


Upon this litter the Lady Beatrice was conveyed 
back to Ingarstone. 

She found the whole house in commotion at her 
protracted stay ; and as soon as the story of what had 
happened in respect to the fire had been told, Lord 
Ingarstone burst into a storm of passion, denouncing 
his own folly, and threatening the vagabond gipsies 
with every pain and penalty which occurred to 
him, including the stocks, the pillory, branding, 
imprisonment, transportation, and hanging. He 
would have detained as prisoners the litter bearers ; 
but an appealing glance from his daughter's gentle 
eyes restrained him, and, in a strong revulsion of 
feeling, he even thanked and rewarded them for their 
trouble. As speedily as possible, the patient was re- 
moved to bed, her burnt clothes were removed, her 
burns dressed by the housekeeper, and a messenger 
was despatched for the nearest medical man. 

During that night—she could not say when, but it 
was before daylight—Beatrice was conscious of the 
presence of Donna Ximena in her room. 

The dark face, with the fierce, flashing eyes, was 
looking at her from the foot of the bed. 

“Did I not warn you ?” said a low voice. 

Beatrice only moaned. 

“Did I not tell you there was treachery and danger, 
and have not my words come true ? ” 

“ They have,” the other feebly assented. 

“ What good has come of this night’s work ? ” 

“ Good?” 

“What have you learned ?” 

“Nothing; but rr 

“ Nothing,” repeated the woman, sternly , “ because 
it was beyond their power to tell more than you knew. 
Thank God, you have escaped with life. And when 
next you are tempted to approach these people, re- 
member that they are cunning, treacherous, and vin- 
dictive—incapable of good to others—unsusceptible to 
generosity or gratitude. Remember this, and that 
I have warned you. And now—-sleep.” 

To the eyes of Ingarstone’s daughter, it seemed as 
if the strange woman retreated and vanished into air. 
The excitement of her momentary appearance re- 
sulted in exhaustion; and when her ladyship was 
again conscious, it was daylight, and Crofts was 
nodding by her side. She had been there, she said, 
all night, but had seen and heard nothing. 

Was it, then, a dream ? 

The injuries Beatrice had sustained confined her to 
her bed for several days. On the second day the 
assizes commenced, and it was impossible for her to 
accompany the rest of the household to the assize 
town, so as to be present during the trial, in which 
so much melancholy interest was centred. 

Donna Ximena expressed her deep regret at 
this. 

She had hoped, she said, to have had her ladyship’s 
society during the mournful proceedings. As it was, 





she was fain to content herself with the company of 


Ormond Redgrave, who devoted himself exclusively 
to her-in a marked manner, which must have been 
very embarrassing to the lady ; but which, neverthe- 
less, she seemed capable of supporting. 

If the exclusive attention had one drawback, it was 

this: 
The donna had prepared for the occasion with the 
most gorgeous of toilets—a style of thing which threw 
the belles of the quiet assize town quite into the shade. 
This, and the fact that she belonged to Lord Ingar- 
stone’s party, made her the subject of universal atten- 
tion and regard; and, had she cared to relinquish IRed- 
grave, she might have had half the county gentry at 
her feet. It required some self-denial on the part of 
a vain woman to forego this luxury; but the donna 
knew her cards, and how to play them, and she per- 
mitted prudence to have the upper band of vanity 
throughout. 

When the prisoners, Andrew Nolan and Timothy 
Holt, were arraigned, there were two counts in tlic 
indictment against each. Upon one they were seve- 
rally charged with the murder of Lydia Ingarstonc ; 
upon the other, with an assault, with intent to inflics 





renders us unconscious of bodily suffering, ‘ 
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grievous bodily harm, upon Martin Holt, brother to probably shared by others present,” said Nolan, man™ 


the second prisoner. 

To both tlese indictments the prisoners pleaded ' 
“not guilty,” in a firm, collected, and determined 
manner. 

It is an awful moment in a man’s life, when he finds | 
himself arraigned at the seat of justice on a capital | 
charge, with the full knowledge that the machinery | 
about to be set in motion to determine for him the 
issue of life or death, is full of imperfections—is, in fact, | 
antiquated, ricketty, and uncertain in its action—neither 
to be relied upon to exonerate innocence, or to convict | 
guilt. Often, of course, it succeeds'in doing both; | 
but in a blundering, round-about way, which can | 
inspire little confidence, and is calculated to make the 
innocent tremble for the results of the judicial investi- 

ation. 

Holt felt this acutely. He had no hope. His 
mental vision. was bounded by the scaffold and the 
hooting spectators, whom his imagination conjured up, 
around it. 

Not so Nolan. 

His strongest feeling was shame. He felt the dis- 
grace of standing at the prisoner’s bar more than he 
dreaded the consequences of it; and while he was 
pleading to the indictment, his eye was wandering 
round the court, and he mentally ejaculated, “ Thank 
God, she is not here!” as he failed to recognize the 
face of Beatrice Ingarstone in the crowd of ladies who 
occupied seats on the bench, and who appeared to 
derive pleasure from the spectacle,—much the sort of 
pleasure with which the ladies of Rome watched the 
Christians thrown to the lions in the circus, and the 
women sat knitting round the guillotine in the days of 
the first French Revolution. The feeling was a little 
refined, no doubt—a little toned dowa ; but it was alike 
in its essence. 

It was observable that, in spite of her gorgeous 
attire and the impression it was calculated to produce, 
Donna Ximena did not occupy a prominent place in 
court during the trial. 

She sat with Redgrave in the shadow of a pillar. 

This pillar was apart from that portion of the 
court occupied by the magistrate’s wives and other 
ladies. 

One other trifling fact also deserves mention. The 
donna’s face was three parts hidden by a veil, covered 
with bugles, on which the light played so as to conceal 


' fully, “that I desire to say what I have asked per- 


mission to address to this court. And it is simply 
this—that as I am an innocent man, it would have 
been more satisfactory to me to have been put upon 
my trial, and honourably acquitted, than to be thus set 
free on the ground of some default of. proof, which 
leaves me still under the shadow of a cruel and 
blighting suspicion.” 

“ There, there; enough,” cried his lordship, who had 
listened with great.impatience. “‘ You're set free, sir, 
because your accusers believe they have not. evidence 
enough to convict you. What would you have, eh? 
What would you have?” 

In his heart, Nolan felt deeply that this was far from 
the manuer in which he would have wished this dis- 
tressing trial to terminate. It had been his hepe to 
walk out. of that court boldly and proudly, with the 
consciousness of legally-attested innocence upon him. 
This slinking away before insufficient proof—which 
every base mind might turn and twist as it chose—had 
no satisfaction in it. 

But what could he do? There was no alternative 
but to bow to the decision of the court; and with a groan 
he quitted the dock, and hurried from the court. 

Then the trial of Holt proceeded. 

With the main body of the evidence we are already 
familiar. It was the same as that brought before the 
magistrates, and on which the committal for trial had 
been made out. Proof of the murder and robbery was 
given, and then poor Hannah Holt’s deposition was 
put in, showing that at the time ber son—returned 
from prison—was hanging about the neighbourhood, 
and suddenly quitted it. The evidence of the stolen 
property being in the prisoner's possession rested on 
Nolan’s statement, and he was recalled and put to the 
torture of giving evidence on that point, which he did 
in the terms of the statement he had formerly made, 

At that statement the judge shook his head. 

“It would be satisfactory to have other evidence 


on that point,” he said, Sagging 
“That is forthcoming, my lord,” replied Mr. 
Turgid. 
by The prisoner heard, and cast a startled look about 
im. 
“Let us have it then, by all means,” said his lord- 


ship; “not that I’ve anything to say against the late 
prisoner, only—only I'd rather have him corrobo- 


the features very effectually, aud this veil she never | rated. 


seemed to care to raise. 

The trial commenced with a disappointment. 

Mr, Turgid, the counsel for the prosecution, (with 
whom was Mr. Tinkle) rose abruptly, on the prisoners 
being placed at the bar, after the ceremony of pleading, 
and addressing the judgeinan undertone, ca!culated to 
exasperate everybody in court, said he was instructed 
to abandon the prosecution so far as the prisoner 
Nolan was concerned. 

“Abandon the prosecution?” repeated the judge, 
in a disappointed tone. 

Mr. Turgid, who was all bows and droops and 
quirks and twitches, was so instructed. The evidence 
against this prisoner was purely circumstantial; and 
tlie facts against him had received such explanation, 
through a voluntary statement on the part of the 
other prisoner and the other prisoner's brother, 
that—— 

His lordship interrupted. The other prisoner and 
the other prisoner’s brother! Wasn't there something 
suspicions in the relationship? Wasn't there some 
fear of complicity, undue influence, subornation, and 
the rest of it? 

Mr. Turgid was quite alive to those possibilities; 
but he thought not. He was instructed not. 

“ About the second count?” inquired the judge; 
“about the assault ?” 

“That also is abandoned on the same ground, my 
lord,” Mr. Turgid said. 

“Had the other prisoner, or the other prisoner’s 
brother, anything to do with that?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

The judge shook his wigged head deprecatingly. 

“ Were those Mr. Turgid’s instructions? ” he asked. 

Those were Mr. Turgid’s instructiens. 

 nereupon a long whispered conversation ensued— 
everybody breathless te hear what passed ; but listen- 
ing in vain; and at its close, the judge, turning to the 
jury, explained that in the instance of the prisoner 
Andrew Nolan, the prosecution had been abandoned 
on behalf of the crown; the prisoner, who had 
surreudered to his bail, would consequently be dis- 

red, 

Nolan heard the announcement with surprise, yet 
not altogether with satisfaction. 

“ Would the court permit me,” he said, “to say two 
words?” 

“You are discharged, sir,” cried his lordship, 
severely ; “and having looked over the depositions, I 
must say that I think you very lucky, and I would 
ailvise you to go about your business.” 

“It is because of your lordship’s opinion of me, 


Nolan bit his lip. He felt that he hated the judge 
for those words; but retort was, of course, out of the 
question. 

Constable Dickins was called to the witness-box. 

Turgid assumed his stateliest air. 

“T believe, constable,” he said, “that you examined 
ee nega in his cell, previous to his being brought 

ere?” 

“ I did,” replied Dickins. 

“ And what did you find on him? ” 

“T found this here black-bag, my lord, a-hangin’ 
round his neck.” 

“Good—a commen black-silk bag, my lord, three 
inches square. And what did it contain ? ” 

“ There was a lump o’ hair.” 

“Oh, my lord, is this necessary———” Holt burst 
out. 

“ Silence, prisoner,” cried the usher of the court. 
“You found a piece of hair,” said Turgid; “ and 
what else?” 

oe) There was a piece o’ paper screwed up, and in 


it—— 
“Well, what was there in it?” 
“ There was—a diamond.” 
“What?” cried the judge. 
“This diamond, my lord.” 
And the witness held it up, in a piece of untwisted 


paper, ‘ 

The eyes of the prisoner followed it, and his face 
bore the expression of intense astonishment. 

“Oh, you found that diamond?” said the judge. 
“Very strange! Well, what next?” 

“I afterwards, my lord,” said the constable, “ had 
the bracelet belonging to the late Lady Lydia Ingar- 
stone placed in my hands, and found that there was 
one stone missing from it.” 

“ Well?” 

“And on comparing the stone found on the 
prisoner, 1 found that it fitted into the hole from 
cme the diamond was gone. I have the bracelet 

ere.” 

It was produced. The judge examined it, and fitted 
in the diamond. The jury examined it, and they, too, 
fitted in the diamond. The prisoner watched them 
with a look of astonishment and terror. And seeing 
the terrible effect of this evidence, he could contain 
himself no longer. 

“My lord,” he cried out, “as there’s a God above 
us, I never saw that diamond before, and never put it 
into tlie black bag found on me.” 

“ Silence, prisoner ! ” shouted the usher. 

And the judge, the jury, and the whole court re- 








garded the culprit who had just uttered these wor, 
as if self-condemned as one of the most hardened and 
barefaced of criminals, 

Nor was anybody louder in proclaiming that opinio, 
than Mr. Flacker, the lawyer who had visited Holt ig 
prison, and who sat behind Mesers, T'urgid and Tinkle, 
prompting them in this stage of the case. 

(To be continued) 
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ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E_N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” de, # 


CHAPTER XLL 
A WAYWARD LOVE, 


Does she love him? Who can say? 
Watch the progress of the play! 


GENEVIEVE's words of encouragement seemed 
ut fresh life into the poor, well-nigh heart-brokey 
heodora, aroused the let brain, and warmed the 
chilled heart, and inspired the lifeless soul of ja 
friend. 

As these inspiring words sprang from the glowing 
lips of Genevieve, the strangest and most beautify! 
phenomenon transfigured the face and form of The. 
dora; the prostrate figure evoked by faith, arose iy. 
forming, and lifting up the lately collapsed anj 
sinking frame, flushing the _ face and lighting up 
the heavy eyes, until the whole countenance glowed 
witlf beauty, and the whole figure was instinct ani 
erect with and 

Thus, the former ha; in imparting, the latte 
happy in receiving, new life, the lady and her protégé, 
passed the day, Genevieve bestowing, from her own 
wealthy and bountiful personality, both the spiritual 
vivacity and physical vitality so much needed tw 
nourish the wasted life-powers of her votary. 

That night, neither wishing to be separated from 
the other, Genevieve and Theodora occupied the sane 
chamber. 

Atdawn, Genevieve arose, and awakened her friend, 
to prepare for a ride through the beautiful valley by 
the morning twilight. 

As they wound their way down the narrow bridle- 

th, bordered on each side with white dogwool 

lossoms and 7 pew honeysuckles, all nature seemed 
waking up and preparing to sing a matin’s song of 


praise. 

From all the earth arose alow, glad, thrilling murmur, 
made up of the first waking movement of woods and 
fields and streams, as though nature softly swept her 
harp-strings in a prelude to her grand morning song 
of thanksgiving. 

As had been promised, they spent the day alone: 
they spent it very happy together, wandering in the 
garden of the old-fashioned mansion. 

“ This immolation of. yourself must end now,” said 
Genevieve. “You must try. We must see what you 
can do. You will, I know, be successful and happy.” 

“Successful! Happy! Never! Ah, never more on 
this earth. Look, Genevieve, atthat poor beetle at your 
feet ; some careless step has trodden on it and crushed 
one quarter. You see how it: still struggles sud 
stumbles as it tries to go along on its remaining sound 
members. I am like that poor beetle. I feel very 
like that poor mutilated insect looks. Genevieve, tle 
left side of my chest has a crushed and dying feeling, 
half physical, half spiritual, since the will witlia 
seems crippled with the heart.” : 

“You have loved and you have suffered, and with 
all the strength of your heart. Well, what thea? 
My Theodora, be strong and t. How shirt is 
our earthly life? Live out your life worthily. Live 
blessing and blessed. Wait for death that dissolves 
all false marriages and confirms all true ones. Wait 
for heaven, where there can be no more illusions of 
the senses! ” 

Theodora passed that night and the next day at the 
Hill; and, during that time, Genevieve won ler con- 
sent to all the plans she ; and even during 
that short space, Theedora’s improvement in spirits 
health, and strength were very marked. Next mor- 
ing, Genevieve took Theodora home again, aud begat 
to busy herself in procuring a tenant for the farm. 
She enlisted Wakefield and Austin in the same entet- 


rise. 

a“! She visited Theodora two or three times each week, 
and day by day her friend improved in health sud 
spirits. F 

On one of these visits to Theodora, she was attende 
by Wakefield ; who, since his return, had been anxious 
to pay his respects to his old playmate. ‘he meeting 
was on both sides a joyous one. 7 a 

Theodora found Wakefield incredibly improve ta 
the sun of the orient had imparted a rich brown “ 
to his complexion, and given « higher gloss to © 





raven black hair, and a deeper fire to his dark ‘eyes 
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His bearing, also, was self-poised, dignified, and proud, 
almost tohaughtiness; yet his manner; when addressed 
to herself, was very gentle and respectful, and when 
addressed to Genevieve, was deferential even to hu- 
ue was, indeed, in his whole deportment to the 
latter, a sort bf sorrowful self-abandonment and de- 
precation, painful to behold, and impossible to under- 
stand, and to which Genevieve opposed an unvarying 
kindness, whose passionless serenity was equally in- 
explicable and equally painful. ; 

“ What is it? Have each or either. of these two 
loved the other? It is impossible to know, for Wake- 
field's strange manner reveals nothing. And Gene- 
vieve never taxes another’s heart with her own trou- 

? 


as.” 
o Thus thought Theodora to herself as she pondered 
over these things. 

Wakefield was almost as much interested in Theo- 
dora’s fate as she bad been in his own and Genevieve’s. 
When Wakefield went away, Theodora thought she, 
for the first time, detected a look of deep depression 
and acute anxiety on the heretofore calm, bright face 
of her friend; but in a moment, and before she could 
be sure that it was there, it passed away, and, smiling- 
ly, Genevieve said : 

“You are gaining your strength again, Theodora. 
There is no longer plausible excuse for your keeping 
your friends at a distance, since I can no longer with 
truth tell them that you are indisposed. For yourown 
sake, for ours, dear Theodora, be firm. Prepare your- 
self and come ‘to-morrow to call upon Helen. Break 
the ice of this estrangement; get only the first inter- 
view over, and all will henceforth be well between 
you. You will find Austin unchanged, and Helen 
much improved.” 

Theodora, who had grown pale and cold at the first 
proposition, managed to make answer : 

“You are right, Genevieve, we cannot continue to 
live thus estranged. The meeting must come sooner 
or later. It will cost me a pang, but I will go.” 

At Mount Storm they met next day. Genevieve 
led her friend into the drawing-room where they were. 
As soon as they entered, and before she could raise her 
eyes to see Helen and Austin sitting near one of the 
windows, Helen sprang up, ran towards her, caught 
her in her arms, kissed her, and burst into tears. 
Helen’s emotions, stran, perhaps, but perfectly 
sincere, covered completely any loss of self-possession 
that Theodora might have betrayed. 

Theodora, raising her eyes, saw the same grave and 
beautiful smile that she so well remembered. 

“Tam so happy to meet you again, dear Theodora,” 
he said. “I hope you will remain with us awhile. 
Since returning hither we've all felt very much the 
need of your presence to make our family circle com- 

te. » 


There was as much deference in his manner as there 
was kindly affection in his words; both together had 
the effect of calming the disturbance of his listener’s 
bosom, and she answered: 

“Tam so happy to meet you all again. Austin, 
those days of your absence were long and wearisome.” 

“But new we are all returned, let us never be far 
or long separated again. I want Genevieve and 
Wakefield to live with us. How long will you remain 

with us? You will make your home with us until 
we go to town?” 

And as he spoke he turned to Helen, as if to solicit 
her concurrence in the plan. Helen smiled assent. 

Theodora was in the hands of her friends. We all 
know how docile, and easily led she was. And her 
friends disposed of her as they would. 

When they reached London early in November, and 
took a house in Piccadilly, they found that Wakefield 
had suited himself with a publisher, and they found 
him deeply engaged with his proofs, 

Austin invited and entreated Wakefield to leave his 
obscure lodging in Lambeth, and come and take up 
his abode with them for the winter. 

At last, after a good deal of hesitation and difficulty, 
Wakefield yielded with the air of one who accepted 
40 invitation, rather with the intention of pleasing his 
host than of gratifying himself. 

In three days Theodora was able to repress her 
LAL yas a re bps cry as he came in and 
and authority, Hygeery ce 

“Ishould have thought that Wakefield had been born 
an aristocrat, had I not known his humble origin. It 
oe to me though, if I were in his place, an aspirant 
. r fame, the more exalted I became, the more really 

umble I should be: but men think differently.” 

Instinctively knowing that these ideas would be 
— to Genevieve, she never gave them utter- 


“ How did he ] ” 
ot her friend. ike his travels?” she asked one day 


form. ¢ Presented Wakefield to all our friends—we had 
oa, an extensive acquaintance in the higher circles 
© principal cities of Europe; and once introduced 


into seciety, his personal merits made him succeed 
brilliantly in the saloons of Paris, Florence, and 
Naples.” 

“ His success must have intoxicated bim.” 

“No, no. But you see what he is—handsome, 
graceful, and possessing a fine and highly cultivated 
intellect, and prepared and brilliant conversational 
powers. People believed that fortune had smiled upon 
him as favourably as the muses had. And would you 
believe it?—our rustic Wakefield became quarry for 
manceuvering mothers and marriagable daughters. 
Of course nothing real in the way of matrimony could 
have come of such illusions, for supposing it possible 
that Wakefield could have been ensnared, the moment 
there should have been a proposal, there would also 
have been a question of marriage settlements, when 
the suitor’s want of wealth must immediately have 
transpired ; but yet I wished the people undeceived.” 

While Genevieve spoke, and when she had finished, 
there was a struggle between light and shadow on her 
beautiful face, and when she smiled it was not as for- 
merly, like the clear sunshine of summer, but rather 
like the sun breaking tearfully through the clouds. 

“ Wakefield is growing very worldly, and that is the 
source.of Genevieve’s disquietude,” thought Theodora. 
“ Ah, why should that bright spirit ever stoop to love 
a mortal man? A spirit quickening and sustaining so 
many others, should lean on God only—should bend 
to none lower.” 

While she was pondering thus, she was summoned 
to the drawing-room, to see the first copy of Wake- 
field’s great book, which had just arrived. 

Whilst admiring its beautifully illustrated pages, 
she raised her eyes suddenly to Genevieve and Wake- 
field, who stood at some little distance from her. 


presence near him, stood, earnestly bending forward, 
head, colourless cheek, and drooping eyelids. 


them asunder?” 
But something was amiss. They were speaking in 
low vehement tones. 


mind, too, a half uttered exclamation from Helen 
caused Theodora to look towards her and Austin. 
Helen was speaking in a low voice, but with a 


in the swelling bosom, flushed cheeks, and tearful eyes, 
while Austin regarded her with less of indignation than 
of sorrowful surprise. 

“ They also ?” murmured Theodora. ‘Is there then 
no happiness in the world?” 

This book of Wakefield’s might or might not have 
been a prodigy of genius. Possibly it came out at a 
right time. 

It was, at all events, an enormous success, and its 
author was soon one of the lions of the day. 

Wakefield: was now exposed to all the alluring 
dangers of social adulation, and Genevieve witnessed 
all his triumphs. 

She was at every assembly of the rich and great, of 
which he was the centre of observation; and every 
journal containing a favourable review of his book 
rapidly found its way to her boudoir. 

ever did she tire of talking of his triumphs. Ever 
was she eager to hear of them from others. 

Did she love him? What was the mystery of their 
estrangement? 

One evening, Wakefield, Genevieve, and Theodora 
were alone in the drawing-room. Theodora sat at a 
distant window, before her canvas, over which the 
setting’ sun cast a crimson glow. The author and the 
lady were on the balcony of the front room. 

Something sinister—something fateful in the young 
man’s gaze troubled the calmness of Genevieve’s: 
oa and she would have left him, but he seized her 

D 
“ By all my sufferings, no, Genevieve! ” he cried— 
“you must not go now. The hour has come at last. 
You must hear me!” he exclaimed, in a low, deep, 
thrilling voice, as with a constraining impulse, he re- 
stored her to her seat, and, folding his arms, stood be- 
fore hier. 
= last! Yes, at last they must understand each 
other: 





CHAPTER XLIL 
THE FELL WATCH. 
Days lay she in that state, unchanged though chill, 
With nothing livid; still her lips were red; 
She had no pulse, but death seemed absent still; 
No hideous sigh proclaimed her surely dead; 
Corruption came not, in each mind to kill 
All hope; to look upon her sweet face bred 
New thoughts of life, for it seemed full of soul ; 
e had so much, earth could not claim the whole. 


Earty in the afternoon came Mrs. Jay Llewellyn; 
or Mrs. James Lewis, as the sisters called her. 





Wakefield, unconscious or forgetful of any other 


and fixing a deprecating, impluring passionate gaze 
upon Genevieve, who stood mournfully, with averted 


** What can be the trouble between them? If she 
loves him, he certainly adores her! what then keeps 


Whilst these thoughts were passing through her 


passionate earnestness that still further betrayed itself | in 


| The lady established herself in the big back bed- 
room adjoining Gladdys’ chamber; and then took up 
her watch by the bed. 

Baleful watcher! She sent every one out of the 
way, and then opened the window to admit the light 
into the darkened room, and went to the bed to ex- 
| amine the face of the sick girl. 
| Mrs. Jay took one of the docile hands and felt the 

pulse, and then shook her head as gravely as any 
doctor could have done, saying : 

“She must not die; or all our plans must fail! 
She must live, for through her all our chance of getting 
Cader Idris is gone! Failing her, the estate goes to 
a distant male relative in Wales. She must live! 
She must live! or all is lost! I will call in moro 
advice.” 

And the lady dropped the poor, little, helpless hand, 
and left the room to write a note and find a messenger 
to take it to its address. 

That night, in answer to the summons, Doctor 
Seward, one of the eminent physicians of the day, 
arrived at Ceres Cottage to hold a consultation with 
the family medical attendant. 

The end of that consultation left the case where 
it found it; that is to say, the doctors decided that 
they could do nothing at present, but leave the patient 
to nature and await the issue. The highest attain- 
ment of medical science is to know when not to inter- 
fere. Perhaps to the knowledge of that rare secret 
Doctor Seward owed his great success in the pro- 
fession. 

However that might be, Gladdys, left to nature, lay 
calmly sleeping that death-like sleep until late the 
next morning. 

The room was almost in total darkness, and Mrs. 
Jay, who had watched all night, was sitting in the 
deepest shadow by the bed, when, with ears preter- 
naturally acute in the stillness of the room, she heard 
the sick girl stir, and, in a few seconds afterwards, 
murmur: 

“ Water.” 

Fearing to put out this feeble light of life by any 
shock, Mrs. Jay forbore to approach nearer the 
patient, but glided on tip-toes to the door, and went 
down-stairs to the back parlour, where the ancient 
sisters were all three at work at their quilting- 
frame. 

They looked up simultaneously, as if asking with 
their eyes the question their lips were tired of fram- 


g: 

“ How is she? ” 

“She is awake, and conscious also, I think. I 
feared to approach her, lest the sudden sight of the 
guardian she deserted might overwhelm her. Will 
one of you be kind enough to go up-stairs ? ” 

All three of the sisters shuffled up from their places, 
dropping scissors, spools, thimbles, &c., that all fell 
rattling upon the floor. 

“One at a time, good friends. My poor girl should 
be approached very gently,” Mrs. Jay remonstrated. 

“Then I'll go, and you two stay here; and tell 
Harriet to make that wine whey, and make it directly ; 
and let it be good and strong. For the doctor said, 
if she did wake in her right senses, she was to have 
that directly to strengthen her,” said Miss Polly, as 
she scuffled out of the room and up the stairs. 

She entered the sick chamber, drew the window- 
blind up a little way, and hurried to the bedside. 

Gladdys was rolling restlessly about, and moaning 
a half-unconscious cry of : 

“ Water, water, water.” 

Miss Polly hurried to the jug of water placed upon 
the side-table, filled a glass, and brought it to her. 
How eagerly she quaffed the water, looking up 
into the old lady’s face with bright, grateful, question- 
ing eyes, as if she enjoyed the drink, and thanked 
without fully recognizing the giver! 

Then, with a deep sigh of satisfaction, she sank 
back upon her pillow, and immediately dropped into 
a profound, healthful, natural sleep. 

iss Polly stepped down-stairs to report progress. 
“ The crisis is past, I am sure, and she issaved. i 
will watch by her this afternoon.” 

Then she returned to the sick chamber and resumed 
her post. 

Gladdys was sleeping well, breathing regularly. 

“ Oh, she will get well; she will get well,” said the 
old lady to herself. 

Miss Polly kept her post until dinner time, when 
she consented to be relieved for half an hour by 
Harriet. But as soon as she had eaten a hasty meal 
she returned again to the bed-side of the beautiful 
young patient. 

Gladdys slept on until late in the afternoon, and 
then awoke again. Seeing Miss Polly sitting by her, 
she calmly inquired . 

“ Has Arthur come in yet ?” 

Ah, by that question the good old lady knew that 
the poor girl’s faculties were not yet fully restored, 
and feared that they might not ever be. She answered 
prudently, however: 
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“No, my dear, he hasn’t come in just yet. This is 
earlier than he usually comes, you know.” 

“Ts it? Why, I thought it was growing quite 
dark; but now I see that the window-shutters are 
closed. Miss Polly, I don’t remember lying down 
here,” she said; but her voice was growing very 
faint from the exertion of speaking these few words. 

“ Why, my dear, your head has been bad, and you 
lave been so sound asleep. You are hardly awake 

ret.” 
as “Yes; let me see—how was it?” said Gladdys, 
putting her hand up to her head, and contracting her 
brows as if endeavouring to recollect. 

“Oh, my dear, darling love, you mustn’t do that ; 
you mustn’t indeed; you mustn't try to think; if you 
do, it will make your head bad again!” Miss Polly 
exclaimed, in alarm. 

“ Was it—was it a sun-stroke?” Gladdys inquired, 
in a quailing voice. 

‘Yes, my little angel, it was a stroke—a bad stroke,” 
Miss Polly said, gladly seizing upon this explanation, 
and forgetting, as her patient did, that sun-strokes do 
not fall at such a season of the year as that was. 

“ But—how did it happen? ” 

“ Now, my own dear pet, you mustn't ask questions, 
nor puzzle your head; you mustn't talk, nor think, 
nor do nothing but eat and sleep. And now, my 
darling, I am going to get you some nice wine whey 
that will do you a world of good. And you must lie 
quite still, like a good pet, until I come back,” Miss 
Polly said, coaxingly, as if she were speaking to a 
young child. 

She flitted softly down-stairs, and soon returned 
with some rich, spicy port wine whey, whose aroma 
was in itself almost enoug! to revive the sinking 
vitality of that delicate patient. 

Holding up the head of Gladdys with one hand, 
she administered the refreshment with tlhe other. 

“ There, open your mouth wide, my little bird, and 
take in a big tea-spoonful at a time,” the good old 
lady said, being delighted to see Gladdys swallow the 
liquid so eagerly. 

Miss Polly permitted Gladdys to drink every drop, 
and then she bathed the patient’s hands and face with 
the refreshing and composing rosemary water, and 
made her close her eyes and lie still. 

Gladdys was soon again asleep. Indeed the young 
lady’s return to life was very much like a new born 


babe’s commencement of life—it was notuing but | 


sleeping, feeding, and trusting. 

In the evening the two pliysicians paid their usual 
cousulting visit. Gladdys was asleep when they 
arrived, and they would not awaken her. They made 
such an examivation as the circumstances permitted, 
took the report of Miss Polly, and them pronounced 
their patient out of danger; but warned Mrs, Jay 
Llewellyn that she must be exceedingly careful in 
announcing her presence to Gladdys, ‘est the shock 
should be fatal to her recovery. ‘I'hen leaving direc- 
tions for the treatment of the patient during the 
night, and promising to come early in the morning, 
they departed. 

As soon as the doctors were gone, Mrs. Jay sum- 
moned the three sisters to the parlour for a consulta- 
tion among themselves as to the best means of 
breaking the news of her arrival to Gladdys. Miss 
Milly aud Miss Jenny left their quilting frames to 
obey the summons. And Miss Polly called Harriet to 
take her place by the bedside of the patient, and went 
down and joined the circle. The character of this 
consultation will be known by its results; so it need 
not be detailed here. 

It is necessary, however, in justice to the Miss 
Cranes, to say, that it was very long before Mrs. Jay 
could convince them of the propriety of sacrificing 
truth to expediency; that Mrs. Jay took them no 
farther into her confidence than absolute necessity 
demanded ; and that she persuaded them all was to be 
done only to save the life or sanity of Gladdys. 

lf these excellent old ladies had trusted their first 


impressions of Mrs. Jay, they would ‘never have | 


trusted that lady herself. 

As it was, however, they had allowed their in- 
stincts to be overcome by the specious manners of the 
traitress. 

Miss Polly undertook to break the news to Gladdys, 
and also to deceive her with the “ pious fraud” ‘that 
they had decided to put upon her; but Miss Polly 
insisted upon being allowed to take her own time 
about it, and to wait until she should feel assured 
that Gladdys was well enough to receive the com- 
munication. 

Tearfully Miss Polly went to resume her watch. 

“I wonder whether I am justified —I wonder 
whetherlam! I wish they hada't put it upon me 
todo! They know, at least, my sisters know, that I 
can’t abear deceit, and never could! I wish I could 
talk to a priest about it! I do, indeed! But that’s un- 
possible now, because I must stay here and watch for 
ner to wake. They say as how, if she do wake, and 
find out he’s still a-missing, and s’posed to be runned 


away or murdered, as it would throw her back and 
drive her raving mad, or hurry her into the grave! 
Well, now, let me see! Wouldn’t it ralely be more 
Christian in me not to be so selfish about my own 
salvation, but to tell a little story and commit a little 
sin, that heaven would forgive because I should 
be sure to be sorry for having to do it, and so 
save this poor child's life and reason, than to and 
blurt out the truth and drive her into the mad-house 
or into the grave? But then, I don’t know either. 
I do hate deceit werse nor poison! And I don't 
believe in ‘ pious frauds,’ nor likewise in ‘doing evil 
that good may come,’ nor, moreover, in ‘the end 


did; let them say what they may! Oh, deary me! 
why didn’t they get somebody as liked lying better 
nor I do to lie for them? I don’t like lies, neither 
white nor black! And white lies must be worse than 
black ones, ’cause white shows dirt so!” 

Thus the old Jaiy communed with herself, as she 
sat by the bed-side of Gladdys. 

Her firmness, however, was not put to the test that 
night. Youth, nature, and a good constitution were 
doing all that was possible for the patient’s recovery, 
in holding her now in a deep, healthful sleep. 

Miss Polly sat by her until midnight, and then, 
seeing that Gladdys gave no signs of awakening, she 
summoned Harriet to relieve the watch. 

‘The servant came softly into the room. 

“ Harriet, Iam tired to death with sitting up.) I 
want you to make me a bed on the floor here. Can 
you do it without making of a noise?” Miss Polly 
whispered : 

‘* Of course I can, miss,” answered the woman, who 
immediately left the room to fetch the required 
bedding. 

When the bed was made, Miss Polly lay down to 





rest, saying to Harriet : 
| “You will take my place by the poor young 
| creetur’s bed-side, and if she should wake, you must 
| not speak to her, but you must rouse me directly. If 
she should not wake, you must let me sleep until the 
dawn of day, and then wake me. And—above all 
| things, you must be sure to—um—um— Above all 
things, you must—um—um—you must be sure—sure 
—um—um—m—me 4 

And with her sentence incoherent and unfinished, 
Miss Polly, worn out with watching, dropped into a 
deep sleep. 

And Harriet settled herself in the comfortable easy 
chair, and she fell asleep. And Gladdys also slept 
until morning. 

Miss Polly was the first to wake. The light of day 
stealing through crevices of the window-shutters un- 
sealed her eyelids. When she raised her head and 
| looked around she saw that the room was in the first 
| subdued light of morning twilight. The night taper 
still burned on the mantel-piece; the night watcher 
still slept in the easy chair: the clock on the corner 
shelf pointed to the hour of six. 

“ Well! upon my word!” Miss Polly said, indig- 
nantly, as she gazed upon the sleeping nurse, and got 
out of bed to awaken her. She went up to the side of 
the patient’s bed and looked at Gladdys, and found 
ler sleeping. Then shetook the slumbering nurse by 
the shoulder and shook her rudely, saying: 

“Well, I declare! You're @ pretty one, ain’t you, 
to leave by a sick bed? Wake up, you great, heavy, 
addle-leaded thing ! ” 

Harriet started, yawned, stretched herself, stared, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Well, lors! 
to sleep!” 

“I believe you have slept the whole night through, 
you unfaithful creature!” Miss Polly wrathfully ex- 
claimed. And the old lady was so far right as that 
Harriet had slept soundly on her post ever since’she 
had taken it. 

“ Indeed, indeed, indeed, Miss Polly, if it were the 
last word I had to speak: in this world, 1 just this 
minute did lose myself a-nodding a bit!” Harriet 
answered, so earnestly that Miss. Polly was obliged to 
believe her. And the woman really thought that she 
was speaking the truth, because her sleep of six hours 
had been so deep that it had annihilated time, and she 
supposed that she had only winked for an instant and 
then opened her eyes again. 

* Well then, since you have not been asleep, tell me 
how Mrs. Colonel Pollard has passed the night?” 

“Oh, ma’am, she have slept like a angel.” 

“Very well,then. Now you go down and have 
the kettle boiling, ready to make her a cup of tea the 
minute she wakes.” 

Harriet arose, yawned, stretched her limbs, and 
went out to do her mistress’ bidding. 

Miss Polly removed the bedding she had used from 
the room, made everything tidy, and then attended to 
her own simple toilet. And when that was com- 
pleted she took her seat beside Gladdys. She sat 
there long and patiently, while the sleeper slept as 


I do believe as I must a dropped off 





only an infant or a convalescent can. 


a-justifying the means, nor none of that, nor never | life. 

“ Well, thank heaven for this,” said the old lady, 

fervently. : 
Almost at the same moment, Gladdys opened her 

beautiful eyes, and looked serenely into the face of her 

nu 


————. 

At last Miss Polly, feeling oppressed by the clos. 
ness of the room, thought that even the sleep; 
patient would be the better for a little fresh air, agg 
therefore arose and opened one of the windows and 

y opened one of the shutters. The fresh gir 
revived the old lady so much that she thought she 
would go aud see how it affected Gladdys. She Went 
to the bedside and steoped over the sleeper to examing 
her by the light of day. 

Yes! Gladdys was fast recovering. She was sleep- 
ing the fine restorative sleep of convalescence; he 
breathing was lar, her pulse calm, her skin moist, 
her cheek flushed, not with fever, but with returning 


rse. 

“Where is Arthur; Miss Polly? Has he already 
risen and gone away?” inquired Gladdys, stil! eyj- 
dently a littleconfused in mind, though so well restored 
in body. 

“ Ye-ye-yes, my dear, he is gone away,” faltered, 
the old lady, who was not prepared for the style in 
which her patient put this question. 

“Oh, dear! why did he go away without bidding 
me good-morning ?” Gladdys fretfully inquired, 

“ Why, don’t you kuow, my: dear lovey, that your 
poor head has been very bad, and that you have bees 
asleep? It would not have been safe to have waked 


you.” 
ene he get his breakfast quite comfortable, Mis 
y ” 
“ Quite comfortable, my dear.” 
“But I wish he had waked me! 
have hurt me? [am all right!” 
* Yes, dear, you're all right now, because you have 
oe a good sleep; but you were not all right 


“} don’t know! I don’t remember. It seems to me: 
that some one told me, or else I dreamed I had 4 sun- 
stroke. Was that it?” 

“ Yes, dear, it was a stroke—(ah! a heavy, heavy 
stroke,” added the old lady, mentally, as she arose 
and brought’a basin of water and a towel to wash 
her patient's face and hands). When she had done 
this, she combed her hair. And then she rang for 
Harriet to bring up the tea and toast; ‘and propped 
Gladdys up in bed and placed the tray before her. 

Gladdys ate and drank with all the avidity of» 
young convalescent; but’while she did so, shadows 
of thought or of pain would pass over her expressive 
face, and she would look up anxiously and inquiringly 
at Miss Polly. When she had finished her meal, and 
Harriet had removed the tray and left the room. 
Gladdys turned to her kind uurse, and said: 

“ Miss Polly, there was something before my illness 
that I am trying to recollect, but cannot; thick 
shadows lie all around that period.” 

Miss Polly sighed deeply, crossed herself, and sent 
up a mental appeal to thie ** Mother of Sorrows” to 
help this afflicted daughter, and then answered: 

“ Yes, dear, there was a something; but it is all 
right now.” 

‘““What—what was it, Miss Polly?” 

“There now, don’t be alarmed; nothing but what 
might have been expected, dear—no harm!” 

“ What was it? Oh, tell me, Miss Polly! It was 
something about Arthar!” exclaimed Gladdys, trem- 
bling, but not much, for extremedebility had weakened 
her sensibilities, and she did not feel as much as she 
might have done in her full strength ; and, besides, the 
words of Miss Polly ‘were rather encouraging thao 


How could that: 


“Yes, my dear, it was something about Arthur; 
but it was something very fine about Arthur; so you 
have cause to rejoice rather than to lament.” 

“Tell me! tell me!” said the young wife, eagerly. 

“ Wéll,:yowknow, my love, tliat when you asked 
me just now if he had’risen and gone away already, 
I told you yes.” 

“ Of course you did.” ; 

“ Well, my’ dear, I told you true; but it was not 
this morning that he went away, but several mornings 

n : 


“Yes—yes; I begin to see light; Iam almost on 
the verge of remembering all about it. If you wil 
let me study a minute, I shall know it all!’ Gladdys 
said, as she clasped her head with both hands, 
closed her eyes, and contracted her brows in intense 
thought. q awe 

“No, my dear! don’t you try to think, forit wv. 

only make your poor litile head bad again. | = 
bring it all back to your mind, and tell you more 
sides.” 
“ Do, then, Miss Polly.” an 
“Well, my dear, you know that last morning— 
Sunday morning it was—when he got his brenkion' - 
comfortable, and went away, promising’ to come Dac 





in the evening.” 
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“Yes.” 


didn't meet him, but you met us coming from church, | lady, rubbing her hands as though she were really 


we brought you home?” 
“ Yes! pig ! T remember that! Whast else?” 

“Why, that he didn’t come home all that night, nor 
the next day; and so you were taken ill, and you 
have been ill ever since.” 

“Oh, yes; but about Arthur—where is he?” 

“He is all right. Hemnever come back to the house 
at all, and good reason. For when he was on his way 
from his ship to his wife that identical Sunday evening 
as he never come home, he was met by a messenger 
from the Lords of —of—of——” 

Miss Polly had forgotten her lesson, and she stop- 

in confusion. 

“Of the Admiralty. 2” suggested Gladdys. 

“Yes, in course, of the Admiralty. He was met by 
messenger of the Lords of the Admiralty a-bringing 
of a written order for him to report to the Admiralty 
de—de—de—” Miss Polly was at a loss again. 

“ Department ?” prompted Gladdys. 

“That's it—department! ‘To report to the Admi- 
ralty department. And se he did immediate, Sunday 
though it was. And when he got there, the secretary 
handed him a commission which raised him to the 
rank of—of-——” 

“Captain?” suggested Gladdys, wonderingly. 

“No, it was a somethink that. commenced with a 
‘com.’ Let’s see. Committee ?—no! Commissioner ? 
—no!—yes! LIreckon that was it.” 

“But they don’t raise lieutenants to the rank of 
commissioner at. one step, Miss Polly. I don't know 
much of the regulations of the service; but I know 
that much. Wasn’t it commander you were trying to 
think of ?” smiled Gladdys. 

“Qh, yes! surely so it was! What an old fool head 
mine is, to be sure! Commander! sartainly. I might 
have known it, beeause he was ordered by the secre- 
tary to go immediate to take command of the ship.” 

“And is he in command of a ship now ?” eagerly 
exclaimed Gladdys. 

“Yes. He had to go and start immediate. He 
begged leave to come home and get his wife and take 
her along with him. But the secretary told him there 
was a boat to start in a half a hour's time, and how he 
vould only have time to hurry to the wharf and jump 
aboard of her. And as how he could write to his 
wife, and she could follow him and bring all his 
clothes. And, last of all, as how it was a officer’s 
duty always, and especially: after being promoted, to 
obey orders directly and without grumbling. And so 
our one obeyed at once, and hurried down to: the 
wharf, and jumped aboard the steamboat, and started 
to take command of his new ship. And while we all 
was a-fretting over his disappearance, he was a- 
going where glory waits him.” 

“ Oh, Miss Polly, you have made meso happy. But 
are you sure that this is indeed true, and not a false 
report?” eagerly demanded Gladdys. 

“Why, in course it is true, my dear. How ever 
can it be false when there’s the dokkerments to show 
forit? And didn’t a messenger come here the very 
day you went out of your head? And didn’t he 
bring @ message from him, how you was to pack right 
up «nd folly him? And didn’t he bring you @ sum of 
money to settle the board, and buy you an outfit, and 
to pay your expenses? Which that said sum of 
money is in your burow drawer at this present speak- 
ing? Which, if you don’t believe me, there is the 
money to prove it. And if you don’t believe that, you 
can go right down as soon as ever you are able to 
stavel, and see for yourself,” said Miss Polly, now 
quite out of breath with vehement lying. 

“Oh, dear, dear friend! how happy this makes me. 
Of course I believed you at first, only it seemed too 
good news to be real!” said Gladdys, earnestly ; for, 
notwithstanding her innocent boast that she knew 

something” of the regulations of the service, she 
was really too ignorant and too inexperienced to be 
= how unlikely it was that this story should be 


_ “Ah! haven’t I though?” exclaimed the old lady 
joyfully. (“And won't I have to pay for doing of it 
hereaiter, neither?” she added, ruefully.) 
* But, ob, Miss Polly, I have just thought of some- 
thing . ” said Gladdys, with anxiety. 
, And what is that, my dear?” inquired the old lady, 
iw alarm ; for she was in constant dread of having her 
white lies ” discovered. 
ue Why, Miss Polly! I have been ill so many, many 
= what if the ship should have sailed during my 
hess?” 
: “No fears of that. The ship haven't sailed. It is 
Me of these ere guard-ships as have got to stop where 
is for a bit,” said the old lady, at a venture. 
a Is it, indeed? That is good. Iam so glad,” ex- 
— the young wife, who now accepted everything 
t was told her as truth, because, perhaps, she was 





foo much enfeebled in mi 
Winess to be eritient in mind and body by her recent 





~ “Yes, that is first-rate; because he won't have to; she turned and left the room. lockins the door and 
“ And you know you went to meet him ?, And you | go to sea and leave you for some time,” said the old taking away the key, lest Harriet should intrude. 


beginning to enjoy the new role of lying. At least | for locking me up! 


“T never did see such a propensity as people have 
I must have been born under a 


she enjoyed the pleasure she was imparting to the | prison star, if there is such a one!” said Gladdys with 
poor, bereaved young wife, of whom no friend could , a rueful smile. 


say with certainty whether she were deserted or | 


dow: 


“But, oh! I say, Miss Polly, how very uneasy, how 
dreadfully anxious poor Arthur must have been, and 
must still be, at not hearing from me—not even get- 


ting an answer to his message all this time! ” 


Oh, no! oh dear, no! not at all; by no means.’ We 


(To be continued.) 








USES OF ICE, 
In health no one ouxsht to drink ice-water, for it 
has occasioned fatal_inflammatious of the stomach 
and bowels, and sometimes sudden death. ‘The 





writ to him, and told him as how you wasn't jnst that | temptation to drink it is very great in summer ; to use 
well as we could wish you to be for to set out on a it at all with any safety, the person should take but a 
journey; but as soon as you was better you would single swallow at a time, take the glass from the lips 


folly him.” 


“Ah! that was very kind,, very thoughtful. How | 
good you are to us! Heaven bless you!” exclaimed | disagreeable after a few mouthfuls. 


Gladdys, fervently. y 


(“ Well, I hope it will. I’m sure I need it! A 


lying, and a sinning, and a sinking of my soul farther | advantage in dangerous forms of disease. 


and farther and farther down into the bottomless pit, 
every time L open my mouth!” said Miss Polly to 
herself.) 

“ When did you write to dear Arthur last, and when 
did you hear from him last? ” vehemently inquired 
Gladdys. 

“Well, I writ to him on Monday, and I got an 
answer back from him a Thursday. And this is 
Saturday.” 

“* Was he quite well then ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ How often do you write to him, and how often 
does he answer?” 

“ Well, I most in general writes to him a Mondays, 
and he most in general writes to mé so I get the letters 
a Thursdays.” 

“ Miss Polly, does he ask very—very particularly 
about me ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear! very—very particular! ” 

“Will you let me see his letters? Run and get 
them for me—that’s a good soul!” said Gladdys, 


eagerly. 

“ Oh, my dear, dear child, I darn’t—indeed I darn’t! 
The doctor said as how I wasn’t to let you try your 
eyes onto nothing, especially letters. But, I can tell 
you this: they are all chuck full of the best news 
and the truest of love. He is all right, and quite 
well, and very hopeful, and looking forrard with the 
greatest of joy to your arrival,” said Miss Polly, cheer- 
fully. (‘Here I go, lying faster than a horse can 
trot!” she added lugubriously to herself.) 


“ When I am a little stronger, you must let me read 


them all, Miss Polly.” 

“ To be sure I will, my dear.” 

“When will you write to him again? You will 
not wait until Monday to do so, will you? ” 

“Oh, no, my dear. It is my intentions for to write 
to-day, and tell him the joyful news, as how you are 
recovering fast,” said the old lady, gleefully. (“There 
they are—a whole lot of. fresh ones, to be set down to 
my account! ” she added, mentally.) 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, dear Miss Polly. 
Write at once; write now, this minute! That is a 
good, kind, sweet soul! Do, Miss Polly!” exclaimed 
Gladdys, earnestly. 

“Ahem! ‘There’s time enough, my dear. The 
mail don’t go out until nine o’clock at night. (There’s 
another one; oh! ”) 

While she was groaning under her increasing 
burden of sin, there came a rap at the door. 

Miss Polly weut to open it. 

“ Breakfast is ready, miss, and I have come to stop 
with the lady while you go down,” said Harriet, who 
stood at the door. 

“Very well; but you needn’t come in, nor likewise 
stand there. The lady don’t want no watching now. 
So you can go down-stairs and mind your work, and 
I will come presently,” said Miss Polly, shutting the 
door in the face of Harriet; for the woman was not a 
party to the “pious fraud” with which the con- 
spirators had determined to deceive Gladdys, and 
therefore it was not considered safe that she should be 
left alone with ker, lest by some inadvertent word 
she should undeceive her. 

Having shut the dangerous intruder out, Miss Polly 
again went back to the bedside of the patient and 
said : 

“ Now, my dear, I am going down-stairs to get a 
bit of breakfast; and I shan’t be gone over ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. Now you lay here, 
and look through the half-open shutter of that window, 
and look out into the trees, and fields, and sky, which 
I never did see a finer day nor this is for the season 
of the year. Now will you?” 

“Yes, I will. Thank you dear, good, kind, Miss 
Polly. Kiss me, before you go,” said Gladdys, putting 
up her face, and lifting her arms. 

Miss Polly stooped and kissed her, receiving her 
innocent embrace with some compunction ; and then 


for half a minute, and then another swallow, and so 
on. ‘It will be found that in this way it becoimes 
On the other 
| hand, ice itself may be taken as freely as possible, not 
| only without injury, but with the most striking 
If broken 
| in sizes of a pea or bean, and swallowed as freely as 
| practicable, without much chewing or crushing be- 
| tween the teeth, it will often be efficient in checking 
| various kinds of diarrhoea, and has cured violent cases 
of Asiatic cholera. 

A kind of cushion of powdered ice, kept to tle entire 
| Scalp, has allayed violent inflammation of the brain, 
and arrested fearful convulsion induced by too much 
blood there. In croup, water, as cold as ice can make 
it, applied freely to the throat, neck, and chest, with a 
sponge or cloth, very often affords an almost miracu- 
lous relief, and if this be followed by drinking 
copiously of the same ice-cold element, the wetted 
parts wiped dry, and the child be wrapped up well in 
the bed-clothes, it falls into a delightful and life-giving 
slumber. All inflammations, internal or external, are 
promptly subdued by the application of ice or ice- 
water, because it is converted into steam and rapidly 
conveys away the extra heat, and also diminishes the 
quantity of blood in the vessels of the part. 

A piece of ice laid on the wrist will often arrest 
violent bleeding of the nose. To drink any ice-cold 
liquid at meals retards digestion, chills the body, and 
has been known to induce the most dangerous inter- 
nal congestions. Refrigerators, constructed to have 
the ice above, areas philosopical as they are healthful, 
for the ice does not come in contact with the water or 
other contents, yet keeps them all nearly ice-cold. If 
ice is put in milk or on butter, and these are not used 
at the time, they lose their freshness and become sour 
and stale, for the essential nature of both is changed 
when once frozen and then thawed. 





The reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Elsinore was most enthusiastic and flattering. The 
Danes appeared to-have forgotten their past griefs in 
loyalty to their sovereigu, who came to meet his 
daughter and her illustrious husband. 


CoMMERCE OF JERUSALEM.—“ Jerusalem,” says 
the British consul in his year’s report to the loreign 
Office, “ is the least commercial or industrial city I 
know.” British trade is represented by one Euglish 
tradesman, who keeps a store for English upholstery, 
drapery, and fancy goods. ‘The population of the city 
is computed at 15,000, rather more than half of the: 
Jews, the rest Moslems and Christians. ‘lle chief 
native industry is the manufacture of soap and 
“ Jerusalem ware ;” this latter consisting of claplets, 
crucifixes, beads, crosses, and the like, made for the 
most part at Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims who 
annually flock to the holy city to the number of about 
6,000. The population of the entire Sandjak, or pro- 
viace, is estimated at 200,000, of whom 160,000 are 
Mohammedans. Owing to the absence of good roads 
and the insecurity arising from the predatory tribes of 
Bedouins inhabiting the outskirts of the district, but 
who could easily be kept in check, vast and fertile 
plains lie waste, or are but partially and poorly culti- 
vated ; factories are not to be met with, and no mines 
are worked, thoug! it is believed that sulphur, bitu- 
men, and rock-salt abound on tlie shores of the Dead 
Sea. The principal, if not the only imports from 
England are cotton goods, and some colonials; but 
the former have much diminished since tlie cotton 
crisis. It is calculated that 300 bales of these goods, 
of the value of £16,000, annually find their way here. 
The exports are olive oil and grain. Very little is 
done in cotton culturé, what is raised being of inferior 
quality, and consumed on the spot; but it is believed 
that in many parts of the country, cotton, to a large 
extent, might be successfully cultivated, with good 
seed and proper instructions, and implements given to 
the peasantry. The vegetable produce is barely suffi- 
cient for local requirements. Jaffa is the port through 
which Jerusalem deals with foreign countries. The 
trade of Jaffa experienced a considerable increase in 
1863; the quantity of cotton exported rose from 
55,000 Ib. in 1862 to nearly ten times the amount in 
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1863, with a prospect of this being trebled or quad-{ cation, which it would be difficult, we think, to make 
This was owing to the interest exer- | in more exquisite or poetical language :— 


rapled in 1864. 
cised. The merchants who operated in cotton made a 
prefit of about 25 per cent. There are regular lines of 
French, Austrian, and Russian steamers, all doing 
well, and very often large quantities of goods have to 
be left behind for want of room; but only one English 
steamer visited Jaffa in 1863. The exports exceeded 
£200,000; of the imports, no statistics are kept. The 
consul reports a telegraphic line in course of forma- 
tion by the Government, between Beyrout and Jaffa, 
thence to be carried on to Alexandria. 





PRAED’S POEMS." 





Tre lyrics and songs of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed have so long been wandering waifs of the lite- 
rary world—welcome guests, it is true, everywhere, 
but many of them nameless, and all homeless—that 
we are glad to find they have at length been col- 
lected, and have found a local habitation and a name 
of their own, in the shape of two good-sized volumes. 
They have been gathered from all quarters—from 
magazines, periodicals, and newspapers—and form in 
the aggregate a goodly collection of excellent verse. 
The poetry is certainly not of the first order—for 
Praed’s warmest admirers will scarcely claim higher 
rank for him than that of a poet of the second class. 
But what he sings is very sweetly sung, nevertheless; 
and though his poetical genius was not capable of 
sustaining long flights of fancy, he has enriched our 
national poetry with some very charming occasional 
pieces, or, as we might say, vers de socicté, approach- 
ing in merit the similar productions of Moore, whilst 
far surpassing the musical morceaux of Hayns Bayley, 
and possessing something very like, indeed, the weird 
wit of Barham, and the pathetic humour of Hood. 

Praed was a lawyer and politician, as well as a poet. 
It had long been intended by his widow to publish a 
complete edition of his works, but her death prevented 
for some time the carrying out of this object. This 
has at last been achieved by his two daughters, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, who has written 
an elaborate memoir; and by other friends of the de- 
ceased author. 

Praed’s sehool and university life was distinguished 
by the brilliancy and power of his poetical effusions; 
ind after leaving Cambridge University, he was called 
to the bar of the Middle Temple, joined the Norfolk 
Circuit, and shortly afterwards went into Parliament. 
His success was gradual, yet decided; but he over- 
worked himself, consumption set in, and he died in 
1839, at the age of 37 years. 

In this welcome collection of the poet’s remains, and 
which has been classified as “ Tales,” ** Poems of Love 
and Fancy,” “ Miscellaneous,” “ Poems of Life and 
Manners,” “Prize Poems,” “ Translations and Epi- 


grams,” “ Songs,” and “Charades and Enigmas,” the |: 


individuality of his character is strongly shown; and 
in all of them the geniality of his temper and his deep 
luman tenderness is very evident. 

A capital song, entitled “Lord Roland,” fully illus- 
trates the former quality :— 


Lord Roland rose, and went to mass, 
And doffed his mourning weed ! 

And bade them bring a looking-glass, 
And saddle fast a steed; 

“T'll deck with gems my bonnet’s loop, 
And wear a feather fine, 

And when lorn lovers sit and droop, 
Why, I will sit and dine! 

Sing merrily, sing merrily, 

And fill the cup of wine! 


Though Elgitha be thus untrue, 
Adéle is beauteous yet ; 

An4 he that’s baffled by the blue 
May bow before the jet; 

So welcome—welcome hall or heath! 
So welcome shower or shine! 

And wither there, thou willow wreath, 
Thou never shalt be mine! 

Sing merrily, sing merrily, 

And fill the cup of wine! 


Proud Elgitha! a health to thee,— 
A health in brimming gold! 
And store of lovers after me, 
As honest, and less cold: 
My hand is on my bugle horn, 
My boat is on the brine; 
If ever gallant died of scorn, 
I shall not die of thine! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily! 
' 


And fill the cup of wine! 
The longest poem in the volumes is entitled “The 
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roubadour,”.and from it we extract a lover’s invo- 
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Oh, fly with me! ‘tis Passion’s hour; 
The world is gone to sleep; 

And nothing wakes in brake or bower, 
But those who love and weep: 

This is the golden time and weather, 

When songs and sighs go out together, 

And minstrels pledge the rosy wine, 

To lutes like this, and lips like thine! 


Oh, fly with me! my courser’s flight 
Is like the rushing breeze, 
And the kind moon has said “ Good-night!” 
And sunk behind the trees ; 
The lover's voice—the loved one’s ear— 
There's nothing else to speak and hear; 
And we will say, as on we glide, 
That nothing lives on earth beside ! 


Oh, fly with me! and we will wing 
Our white skiff o’er the waves, 
And hear the Tritons revelling, 
Among their coral caves ; 
The envious Mermaid, when we pass, 
Shall cease her song, and drop her glass; | 
For it will break her very heart, 
To see how fair and dear thou art. 


Oh, fly with me! and we will dwell 
Far over the green seas, 

Where sadness rings no parting knell 
For moments such as these! 

Where Italy’s unclouded skies 

Look brightly down on brighter eyes, 

Or where the wave-wed City smiles, 

Enthroned upon her hundred isles. 


Oh, fly with me! by these sweet strings 
Swept o’er by Passion’s fingers, 

By all the rocks, and vales, and springs 
Where Memory lives and lingers, 

By all the tongue can never tell, 

By all the heart has told so well, 

By all that has been or may be, 

And by love's self—Oh, fly with me! 


In the following sketch of a lady at a ball, who 
could not be induced by her partner to make any ob- 
servation that was not apropos of the weather, there 
is an exquisite vein of wit: 


Was she a Blue ?—I put my trust 
In strata, petals, gases ; 

A boudoir-pedant? I discussed 
The toga and the fasces ; 

A Cockney-Muse? I mouthed a deal 
Of folly from Endymion; 

A saint? I praised the pious zeal 
Of Messrs. Way and Simeon ; 

A politician ?—it was vain 
‘To quote the morning paper ; 

The horrid phantoms came again, 
Rain, Hail, and Snow, and vapour. 


Flat Flattery was my only chance: 
I acted deep devotion, 

Found magic in her every glance, 
Grace in her every motion; 

I wasted all a stripling’s lore, 
Prayer, passion, folly, feeling ; 

And wildly looked upon the floor, 
And wildly on the ceiling. 

T envied gloves upon her arm 
And shawls upon her shoulder , 

And, when my worship was most warm, 
She—“ never found it colder.” 


I don’t object to wealth or land ; 
And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 
Some thousands, and a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools, 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday-schools, 
And sits a horse divinely. 
But to be linked for life to her!— 
The desperate man who tried it 
Might marry a Barometer 
And hang himself beside it! 


And here is a piquant picture of a fair young peni- 
tent at confession : 

Father—Father—I confess— 
Here she kneeled and sighed, 

When the moon’s soft loveliness 
Slept on turf and tide. 

In my ear the prayer he prayed 
Seems to echo yet; 

But the answer that I made— 
Father—I forget! 

Ora pro me! 

Father—Father—I confess— 

Precious gifts he brought; 
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Satin sandal, silken dress ; 
Richer ne'er were wrought ; 
Gems that made the daylight dim, 
Plumes in gay gold set ;— 
But the gold I gave to hin— 
Father—I forget ! 
Ora pro me! 
Father—Father—I confess— A 
He's my beauty’s thrall, 
In the lonely. wilderness, 
In the festive hall; 
All his dreams are aye of me,. 
Since our young hearts met ; 
What my own may sometimes be— 
Father—I forget ! 
Ora pro me 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——, 

Tne French are anxious to get the coral fishing of 
the African coast out of the hands of the Italians, ag 
it will be a nursery for 2,000: seamen, and retury 
more than most nurseries do, namely, £250,000 9. 
year. 

A Harry couple presented themselves at Dewsbury 
Church a few days ago to be united in the holy bondg 
of matrimony. The ages of the pair and of their 
“ best man” united were 220 years. The lovely bride 
of 72 had to be assisted out of the cab to undergo the 
atevreing ceremony by two “ youths” aged 74 years 
each, 

Ir is said the King of the Belgians is enjoying ex- 
cellent health at Ostend, and seems‘even sprightly in 
presence of his juvenile sons, as one, the Duke of 
Brabant, is weak in his limbs, making him halt in his 
gait, and the other, the Count of Flanders, is deaf, 
which causes him to stoop to listen. 

Napoteon III. has received from Rome a relic long 
kept among Vatican, treasures, viz., the point of 
Charlemagne’s lance, as found séveral. centuries back 
in his tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle, ‘His Majesty is 
thus engaged to perform the functions of Charlemagne 
towards the donor, and confirm the territorial dona- 
tion of the 7th centnry.” 

CoLoneEL Percy Wyndham, an Englishman, and 
one of the best cavalry officers the Yankees have ever 
had in their service, bas been dismissed from the 
Federal Army without any charge being intimated 
against him. The real motive was, no doubt, because 
he is an Englishman. 

Tue German papers are very hard upon M. do 
Beust, and tell him that, although he managed to get 
mistaken for a very great politician in London, in 
Germany they know his measure, and he must speak 
in mild and respectfnl language. Had Saxony been 
a little handier to England, theso are perhaps the 
words Lord Russell would have used. 

We don’t know that the price ef game in different 
countries was ever given by any political economist 
before, though it has often come home to usall. Le 
Sport is obliging enough to supply the figures; by 
which it proves that France has the advantage of being 
the dearest of all lands. Thus, a hare costs from 5f. to 
6f.; in Germany, If. 50c. A ridge costs in Paris 
from 2f. to 2f. 50c.; in Germany, from 50c. to 60c. A 
pheasant, from 8f. to 10f.; whilst in England and 
Germany the same bird is sold for about 6f. 

M. Guizor as A Cyrnic.—Here is a dialogue 
between a lady of fashion and Monsieur Guizot :—* My 
dear Monsieur Guizot, you seem weary with every- 
thing, as if your heart, and mind, and spirit were 
fatigued. Howis this? What can you desire? For 
many years you have occupied the thoughts of Europe, 
inspired your name in history, and been a king of 
meu, and leader of monarchy. In your retirement 
you are honoured and illustrious. No other is high 
enough for you to envy. Then whence this lassitude, 
this sadness, this hypochondria? Are you ill?” 
“No, madame, but I would forget!” “ Forget!” 
“ Yes, I would tear a thousand pages from out the 
book of my life—pages filled with the records ef 
others, but which neither gave nor give me any 
happiness.” Isit possible you can be dissatisfied with 
your magnificent career?” “ Were my time to come 
over again ” (it must be understood that this avecdote 
comes direct from the lady who heard the avowal). 
“and I were free to choose my lot, I would be a man 
without either political or social duties, responsible 
but for my own conduct, without too many relations 
or friends, without any endowments of talent, but 
simply those of common sense; without nerves, 
and with a good digestion and a little egotism; 
entirely without ambition, living on a modest soli 
independence, drawh, say from rents in the Boule- 
vards of Paris, or Regent Street in London; so that I 
could be a calm, unimpassioned, disinterested specta- 
tor of passing events.” “Then,” asked the lady, 
“what would be your dream, your desires, your 
employment, your pastime?” “To see the passious 
and agitations of others. As for glory—Paf!” 
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THE FATAL SECRET. 
a RR 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Iam named and known by that hour's deed, 
There look my station and degree. 
Dramatis Persons. 


Wuew every effort to trace Isola had ended in dis- 
appointment, Miss Carleton wrote a long letter to 
George Berkeley, in which she minutely detailed 
‘every incident connected with the abduction. She 
entreated him to detach himsélf at once from the 
embassy, and go to Rome'for the purpose of seeking 
‘some clue to the lost girl. She informed him of her 
suspicions as to the complicity of Somerton and the 
senora in the plot, and in the place of their old resi- 


‘dence he would probably find some trace of their agent ’ 


in this nefarious transaction. 

There was other information that Miss Carleton 
related with scarcely less pain than the disappearance 
of Isola. Philip Vane had ‘lost no time in looking 
into the conditien of Mr. Fontaine’s affairs, and it had 
‘been found that the arrears due ‘to Henry Fontaine's 
daughter would swallow up the whole estate. 

Philip had taken possession of ‘it in the name of his 
wife, and with the consent of Savella, the property 
‘was already offered for sale. Miss Carleton went on: 

“On hearing that our old friend was to be turned 
out of his home in this .ruthless manner, and placed 
in & private asylum, I could scarcely believe that any 
one could be found capable of such cold-blooded in- 
humanity. I spoke with Philip myself, and tried to 
‘turn him from his purpose; but he was like ice. 

“T never saw a man so changed in so short a space 
of time. He has lost all his old geniality and light- 
ness of heart; he seems to have made up his mind to 

1s course, and I am now convinced that no persua- 
sion will induce him to change his intentions. 

He insists that Mr. Fontaine will never recover— 
‘that he will be better off in an asylum than in his 
own home, and as he has the power to carry out his 
Mer he will doubtless attempt to do so without 

“T, on the contrary, am convinced that his removal 
from the scenes to which he is attached will prove 
Mr. Fontaine’s death-blow, and I have been making 
every effort to secure his own roof above his head. 
With General Berkeley's approbation, I have accepted 
~ offer of Mr: ‘Western for the ‘place I own. He 
- wished to purchase it for years; but hitherto I 

oe refused to sell it, because it was once the home 
® my parents. But in this crisis I could not hesitate; 
Ountains will be as good an investment, and nego- 








[BARON FONTANI VISITS MOTHER BENETTI.} 
tiations are on foot for its purchase, though it is done 


through a lawyer, and Philip Vane will not know | 


who is to become its owner till the papers are signed. 

“TI shall keep the old servants about Mr. Fontaine, 
and cause the place to be carried on exactly as he has 
done, till you find Isola and bring her back to become 
the mistress of her old home. 

“My fortune I shall bequeath to you jointly at my 
death, and during my life we will enjoy it together. 
Dear George, spare neither pains nor expense to re- 
cover the darling girl, and restore her to my arms, I 
am firmly impressed with the belief that this Roselli 
is not her father; and my heart sinks when I think 
of how much he may cause her to suffer—how 
difficult it will be for you to trace her. 

“Go to Rome—seek the connexions of the senora; 
discover her antecedents, and through them endeavour 
to find a clue to Roselli and our lost darling. You 
love her, George, and you will be no laggard in the 
duty I assign to you. Find Isola, bring her back in 


safety, and once more happiness will reign in this | 


disturbed household. Your affectionate cousin, 
“ CARRIE.” 

When this letter reached St. Petersburgh, George 
Berkeley was on a visit to the estate of his new friend, 
Baron Fontani. It was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow, and the society of a gay and brilliant capi- 
tal afforded the young stranger a glimpse of Russian 
life that was very attractive. 

It so happened that, in all his communications to 
Fontani respecting his own family, George had never 
yet confided to him his attachment to Isola. That 
secret he kept to be banquetted on in his own heart. 
Though, ih speaking of Fontaine, he had casually 
mentioned her as a child he had rescued from a state 
of destitution, and adopted as his own, the singular 
circumstances under which she had been found had 
not ~ ,en referred to. 

George was becoming very anxious for news from 
home, when a package of letters was forwarded to 
him from St. Petersburgh. Among them was the last 
one written to him by Isola, and that of his cousin, 
detailing the subsequent events at the Vale. 

With eager haste he broke the seal, and, lover like, 
seized on Isola’s first—he uttered many exclamations 
of amazement while reading it; but when he turned 
to that of his cousin, his cheeks blanched, his lips 
quivered, and the friendly eye that rested on him saw 
that some terrible disaster must have happened in his 
far-away home. Fontani approached him, and laying 
his band upon his shoulder, said : 

“What is it, my young friend? I hope that nothing 
seriously to affect you has occurred.” 
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For a few moments poor George was incapable of 
speaking. Presently he raised his head, and hoarsely 
said : 


“The sweetest hope of my life has been wrested 
from me,I fear, for ever. My betrothed bride, the 
adopted daughter of Mr. Fontaine, has been traced by 
her true father, and he has forcibly removed her from 
his protection.” ~ 

But that does not necessarily separate her from 

u. 

“Not if I can trace him, which I shall make every 
effort to do. But this man is a low fellow, and he has 
clandestinely seized on her, and borne her away, after 
securing a considerable sum of money paid him to re- 
linquish his claims. Nothing certain is known as to 
whither he has taken her; but my cousin supposes 
that he has embarked for Italy, which is his native 
land.” 

“ Italy is a wide country, but I will not discourage 
you in this moment of anxiety.” 

“No—pray do not, for my heart would break if I 
thought Isola was separated from me for ever. This 
letter also conveys sad news of Mr. Fontaine. He is 
deranged, and the man who has married his niece is 
about to seize on his whole estate, and place him in a 
lunatic asylum.” 

While Berkeley thus spoke, the face of the listener 
became even paler and more agitated than his own. 
He gasped : 

“Niece? what niece? To whom can you refer?” 

“ To Savella Fontaine, who came last summer from 
Rome, accompanied by her aunt, Senora Roselli, and 
an English clergyman of the name of Somerton. 
The young lady lias since married an old school-mate 
of mine, who I thought incapable of taking the 
course my cousin tells me he has determined on.” 

Fontani seemed to listen as one in a bewildered 
dream. After a pause to collect his thoughts, he said : 

“George Berkeley, will you permit me to read your 
last letters from home? for they are of as vital interest 
to me as to you. A base fraud has been practised on 
Claude, and this young lady is not the person she 
pretends to be.” 

“ Who then are you, who speak so confidently in 
this matter ? ” asked George, in irrepressible surprise. 

Foutani turned toward a window, tlirough whicha 
flood of light fell upon his face, and asked : 

“Ts there nothing in my appearance that reminds 
you of—of my brother? Berkeley, Iam that Henry 
Fontaine who has so long been believed dead ! ” 

Had a thunderbolt exploded at the feet of the young 
man he could not have been more astonished. He 
slowly said: 
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“T have often remarked in you a vague resem | became even more agitated than before. He rapidly 
lance to Mr. Fontaine, such as we often see among | asked: 
members of the same family. But how could I link, “In what year—in what month did this happen?” 
3aron Fontani, who claims to be an Italian, with my | In the month of June, in the year eighteen hun- 
English friend? May I ask an explanation of this! dred and thirty-six. No clue has ever been furnished 
mystery?” to Isola’s parentage till this man, Roselli, came to 

“Perhaps. Let me see your letters, and then I can | claim her. You read of his tearing her away from her 
better judge of the course it will be expedient to | home in the letter I gave yeu.” 
pursue. I had thought that I would daver again “ I—I did not notice; I was not thinking of her or 
look upon the brother who But no, I will not | her affairs; but now I see that they have a terrible 
speak of that. Claude is mad—impoverished; he has | interest forme. And this wretch, this impostor, has 
been made the victim of a set of adventurers, and I | really taken her from those whewould have protected 
could almost find it in my heart to forgive him for the | her? Oh, my God! how shall I bear this?” And he 
past. Let me read the letters, if you please? ” ' threw his arms up, as if gasping for breath, 

Diplomatist and courtier as he was, it Was evident! “Whatis it? What excites you thus?” asked 
that the speaker was powerfully moved, and his hand | George in alarm. 
was cold as ice as the bewildered listener touched itin| In a voice that sounded as if torn from the depths 
giving him the letters he asked to see. | of his breast, Fontani said; 

As we have said, the details given in them com-| “While I have sat in judgment on my only bro- 
prised all that had occurred at Fountains within the | ther, have condemned him to years of anguish and 
last few months, and the reader seemed to-devour the | remorse, for a crimé that was never consummated, 
pages with his eager eyes. that man, noble, generous, gentle in natpre, took to 

Absorbed in his own anguish at the calamity that | his arms my child—saved her from destitution—call 
had befallen Isola, Berkeley forgot to watch the her lis own! Oh! Pather im-Heaven! what répa- 
changes in the face of his friend; even the strange | ration do I not owe him?” 
revelation he bad just heard faded away before the 
magnitude of the evil which had overtaken his be-/ through his tremulous fingers.» George thought he’ 
trothed. 4 

‘he quick breathing of Fontani, and the rustling | assertion, that he was the brother of Fontaine. He" 
of the paper he held in his trembling hands, were the | sat staring at him, unable to believe two such as- 
only sounds that broke the stillness of the room. ' tounding assertions, though a few. moments before he 
When he had finished reading, he took several turns} had given implicit credence to the first. 
across the floor, and finally sat down opposite to | 
George, with a pale, set face, on which one might read | regarded him with his clear, blue eyes, fromwhich the 
the conflict that had passed within him, He tremu- | light of sound reason so evidently gleaned, 
lously said: | to hope that his words were not the offspring Of @ Wis 

~T never thought my heart could be touched again | ordered mind. Fontani spokein.acalmer.tone? 


His face fell upon his hands, and large tears rained | /p 
|had gone mad, and he began to. dowbt his first)” 


But when the baron removed his hands, and calmly; # 


4: 


“ Thave served the emperor long and faithfully and 
he will not refuse an urgent request from me, i shal 
write him a private letter, giving him my reasons jor 
a speedy departure, and it will be arranged, You 
must also write to the English minister, ang yy 
leave to travel. There will be no difficulty about 
granting it, as you are only supernumerary op ji, 


staff of officials.” 

Fontani drew a olio toward himself, and 2 
to write rapidly. 2 followed his example, and 
in another hour the two letters were on their way 4) 
St. Petersburgh. this business was completaj 
the baron said to his young companion : ' 

“Now that we have placed matters in train for thy 
accomplishment of our wishes, let us talk of oy 
friends in Bagland. How is it that “you have nove, 
before spoken of these foreigners who have played 5) 
daring & B in my brother's house? You hays 

‘alluded to this niece; if you had, an oy. 
have taken place before this time,” 


that you had any interest in his 
j and) therefore I said nothing of this 
‘on. his fortune.” 
16; but tell me eo daughter. Is she 
th of course you think so, for you are in 


» is-charming, as she is good and true.” 

Face of Fontani seemed eeegtred by the 
ions which hi find a place in the heart 

I to ry ing but t vice of ambition. 

raspedth @of Berkeley, and said 

You. we children together. me of every trait 


° 4 
ha ! 





by avything concerning Claude Fontaine. But it is— “You are perplexed, my dear boy, But) Dg Car 
it relents—it almost forgives, since 1 find that remorse | be truer than what I have asserted; and I am now ag} 
for a crime that was never consummated has brought | anxious as you can be to follow up this wretch): 
him to the condition in which he now is. Yes, | for some purpose of his own, has assumed ‘the ol 
George; it was crime,”—for he saw the start the young | racter of father tomy daughter. Doubtless. hei, 
man gave. “Ile attempted my life; he thonght he | of the gang of swindlers, and bis avowed intenti 
had taken it; and for years I have left him in that | place Isola in a convent explains to mé’that they are 
error, that he might bear his punishinent with him. | aware of her relationship to me.” : 
It has borne worse fruit than I anticipated, for I could ‘“* Still I am in the dark as to how this is so.” 
not wish even the intended fratricide to lose the light} “Let me explain. The lady who met with so tragic 
of reason. Your cousin’s letter has touched me! a fate was my wife, whom. 1 had clandestinely mar- 
deeply ; the strange hallucinations that occasion | riedin Rome. At the time the accident occurred I 
Claude's lunacy prove that he has bitterly repented; | was in Russia, employed as an engineer; while at 
that he has not known a moment of peace since that | college I had paid great attention to that department 
fatal night. His punishment is sufficient. I will | of education, for it suited my taste. When my brother 
avow my existence, break the evil spell that enchains | wounded me, as he believed fatally, and fled. from 
his faculties, and save him, not only from the harpies | Rome, I was left to the care of my wife and her sister. 
who are preying upon his fortune, but from the gulf} A large sum of money came from Claude, but no clue 
of nothingness into which he is plunging. This shall | was given. to where he might be found. For weeks 
be my revenge.” L hovered between.life and death—for months I was 
“Who, then, are these people who have attempted| helpless as an infant—and just as ‘life began to thrill 
so daring a fraud?” in my frame again, the news of my father’s death 
“T think I know two of them ; but the third baffles | came to me through an English paper, sent to Rome 
me. Berkeley, we must set out for England as soon} in the hope that it might reach my brother. I be- 
as I can obtain leave of absence from the emperor. | lieved that the fatal news of my death had broken 
In the meantime, write to your father; and, without} the old man’s heart,and I became hard, merciless 
betraying that I still live, have such precautions | towards him who had caused it. 
taken as will prevent these impostors from escaping “TI resolved to leave him in the belief that I had 
the snare I shall set for them.” perished of the wound he had given me. I had in- 
“ But—but,” stammered George, “ you have over- | dustry and ability; 1 would leave to Claude such 
looked what is most important to me. My cousin tells | enjoyment as he could find im the paternal inheritance, 
me that | must go at once to Italy, and endeavour: to | with this load of guilt resting upon him; though I 
find Isola. My own heart prompts me to the same | vaguely intended, at some future day, when I thought 
course, and thither I must go without delay.” he had been sufficiently punished, to make known my 
“Dut, my dear fellow, it is necessary for us to | escape to him. This I should possibly have done be- 
hasten to Claude’s rescue. I shall need you, and I | fore this time, but the proofs which would have estab- 
am unwilling to leave you behind. If this young | lished my identity were stolen from me, and I laid 
lady is with her father, he will doubtless take good | aside all thought of returning to my native Iand. So 
care of her; after settling with these swindlers, we | soon as my health was re-established, I left my wife 
will return together, and I will then give you all the | and infant daughter in Rome, and came to this coun- 
assistance in my power to find your lost love.” try, where I was at once employed on a railroad which 
“But, my dear baron, do you not see that my| was in the course of construction. I found my skill 
cousin believes this Roselli to be an impostor? and he | highly appreciated, my reward sure, and I sent for 
has explicitly stated his intention to place Isola in a| those I loved to join me. Savella, for that was her 
convent. Besides, it will aggravate Mr. Fontaine’s! name, was to travel with a courier, and while. I 
malady if he learns that his adopted child has been | awaited her arrival with the impatience of a lover, 
torn from his protection. If you knew how tenderly | wondering what could detain her so long beyond the 
he is attached to her, you would see how important it | promised time, the crushing news of her fate came to 
is to restore her to him as soon as possible.” me im a letter from her sister. Bianca had seen the 
“But it is even more important to wrest him from | account of the accident in a paper, and inquiry proved 
the power of a set of unscrupulous harpies. Who /| that Savella was the victim. She never told me that 
is this young girl, and where did my brother find! my child was saved, and until to-day.I was not gware 
her?” that my daughter lives: .That Providence which is as 
“ As to whe she is I cannot inform you, for she was mighty to save as to destroy threw her into the arms 
thrown into Mr. Fontaine’s arms in a most extraordi- | of her uncle, and thus opened a way for reconciliation 
nary manner. Her mother was dashed over a preci-| between two hearts so long estranged. I forgive 
pice in the Tyrol, but as the carriage fell she threw | Claude; I will entreat him to pardon me in my turn 
her infant into a thicket of shrubs. Mr. Fontaine | for my hardness, and I will use my utmost efforts to 
was making a pedestrian tour; he witnessed the acci-| save him, But we must first find my daughter. We 
dent and saved the infant, though he could find no | must lose no time in setting out for Rome; I will 
trace of the unfortunate occupants of the carriage, | telegraph to St. Petersburgh, get our passports ar- 
for they were swept away in the torrent into which } ranged, and leave without delay.” 
they fell.” “ But will the emperor permit so unceremonious a 


‘that gat give me a clue to her natnte! \I would give 
' : tovikhow if she \xesembles, Mother. I once 

had minature of my wife bt 
ha you: 


3a) he TO Oa 
~ With the enthusiasm of a lover, George described 
‘all the charming traits of Isola, and the baron listened 
with eager interest.. When this subject was ex- 
hausted, he said : 

“You have proved to me that you love her truly 
and adoringly, George, and I accept you as my future 
son-in-law. .But we must first, rescue her; and inorder 
to do that, I- must Iearn every*particular about these 
impostors. Senora’ Roselli-is the half-sister of my 
deceased wife; there can be no. mistake in that, for 
she was known to Claude as well as myself. She is 
a woman I always disliked and mistrusted, but I did 
not believe her to be capable of such villainy as this, 
She was a widow, with one. child, who was kept in 
the country, and I do not think my brother could have 
been aware of her existence. That girl must have 
been reared to personate my daughter ; but how they 
obtained the proofs necessary to satisfy Claude of the 
validity of her claim is a mystery to me. Give me 
an accurate description of the fellow who represents 
himself as a clergyman—for of course he is not one— 
and I may gain a clue to his identity.” 

George obeyed, and Somerton arose before the 
mental vision of the listener, a living entity, but with- 
out any salient characteristic that appealed to his 
memory. He mused a few moments, and then asked: 

“ Had this map no peculiarity? Is there no mark 
by. which he can be distinguished from others?” 

* Now you ask me, Ido remember “"e. He has an 
ugly scar across the back of his ri, ut hand, which 
looks as if it had been inflicted by the thrust of a 


er.” 

sudden light flashed on Fontani, and ho exclaimed 
with excitement; 

“My suspicion is then confirmed! It is Thomas 
Somers, a man I once had in my employment; the 
same who stole the proofs to which I have referred. 
He took a box containing the certificate of my marriage 
with Savella Savelli, her miniature, and the letters 
that passed between us after my departure for Russia. 
No doubt the he has since carried out was then 
conceived, and these things taken to insure its success. 
This Somers was subtle, astute, and well educated; he 
was quite capable of maturing such a scheme snd 
carrying it out successfally.. Though of great service 
to me, f never thoroughly trusted him. He left me 
abruptly, and entered the service of an English gen 
tleman who was about to return home; and after be 
was gone, I missed the box. I made many efforts to 
trace him and recover my property, but he evaded 
them all. I had picked him up ina strange manner, 
and afterwards blamed myself for placing avy confi- 
dence in him.” 

He paused, as if in reverie, and Berkeley asked: | 

“Tn 2 manner, sir, if the question is not i- 

t 

“Tt is not; I have no motive for concealing how I 

met with him. He was, the director of a minor theatre 


stolen from me, 
r le tome. If 
d tell me if her child 


o* 








While George was speaking, the face of Fontani | departure ?” 


which the emperor protected, though he never st 
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tended it. Somers himself was one of the chief 
actors, and I have been told that he was an incom- 

ble clown. He got into difficulties, and his 
dramatic company dispersed. He applied to me for 
such employment as would enable him to get his 
pread. I found that he had much shrewdness and 
intelligence, and I employed him as a valet. No 
doubt he peered into everything that came under his 
observation; he probably already knew Senora Roselli, 


and, with his natural acuteness, conceived the idea of: 


making her and her daughter accomplices in the fraud 
he has so boldly attempted, . He must also have been 
aware of my antecedents, though he carefully con- 
cealed such knowledge from me.” 

While Fontani was speaking, a thought occurred to 
Berkeley, and he rapidly asked : 

« Among his other accomplishments, was Somers a 
good ventriloquist ? ” ; 

« Yes—the finest I ever heard; for he occasionally 
exerted his talents for my amusement.” 

George sprang up in irrepressible excitement. 

“Then the strange mystery is solved. His was the 
supernatural voice that has driven Mr, Fontaine to 
madness! His infernal skill produced the turmoil of 
sounds which have fillec the old house for months past. 
It is all explained now, and this man is a demon.” 

“What can you mean? ‘There:was uothing of 
this in the letters I read.” 

“No; but previous ones, which came to me before 
I left St. Petersburgh, spoke of the strange noises that 
haunted Fountains, and the voice which had repeatedly 
commanded your brother to send Isola from his house. 
Isee through it all now; Somers is a consummate 
actor, and the mental and bodily health of my old 
friend have been destroyed by the ruthless practices 
of this wretch. I will bring you Isola’s earlier letters, 
and you can yourself read the account she gives.” 

Berkeley hurriedly left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments returned with the letters. In them Isola gave 
an affecting picture of the condition of her guardian, 
and detailed the singular occurrences which were 
taking place at Fountains. Her father read them 
with absorbing interest; he pressed his lips upon the 
page over which her hand had and inhaled 
the delicate perfume. that exhaled from them. With 
moistened eyes, he said: 

“The writer of these must be charming. I do not 
wonder that my brother loves her—that you adore 
her. I, too, feel that I shall share your infatuation 
when I have been enabled to claim her. You are 
right, George. This Somers, alias Somerton, has 
played his role of juggler with fatal success in my 
brother’s house; yet I fear we must let him escape the 
heavy penalty due to his crimes, because that evil 
woman who has aided and abetted him is so nearly 
connected with my lost wife. The only punishment 
I can inflict upon the culprits is to wrest from them 
the wealth they believe within their Write 
without delay to your father. Tell him enough to 

put him on his guard against these people, and induce 
him to keep a strict watch upon them; but, I repeat, 
my existence must not be revealed till I go in person 
to put those miscreants to confusion.” 

George gave the required promise, and in a whirl 
of feeling, sat down to inform his father of the strange 
facts which had become known te him, _ He positively 
affirmed their truth, and promised to bring incontro- 
vertible proof of his statements when he returned to 
England, which he proposed to do as soon as he had 
visited Rome and. succeeded in tracing Isola. 

‘Fontani had already communicated a plan to him 
which promised success. He knew that an old servant 
of the Savelli family yet lived in the cottage they had 
once occupied ; for, only a few months previously, he 
had caused inquiries to be made concerning those 
from whom he had so long been severed. 

He had learned that no one was left but this old 
creature, and his agent could ascertain, nothing satis- 
factory of the sister and niece of his wife. 

Through old Benetti the baron believed he should 
find a clue to the abductor of his daughter; for he 
felt certain of being able to deal with him either 

ough fear or cupidity. 
If he had been bribed to perform this service, he 
would be equally accessible to a larger bribe to break 
faith with his employers. 
He argued that the necessity of maintaining his 
paternal character to Isola would force him to treat her 
with respect; and he said to the despondent lover : 
.“God would never haye permitted this. wonderful 
discovery to be made if he did not purpose to bring it 
to a happy termination. I shall regain my daughter ; 
you will find your bride ; and, as your, reward for 
Stving her back to me, I will bestow her hand upon 
you as soon as we have found her. We will make a 
bridal trip to my native land, an2 carry with us life 
and light to my unhappy brother—ruin and disgrace 
to those inhuman creatures who have brought to him 
if much wretchedness.; My poor Claude! I forgive 

im with all my heart, and I feel that I can again 
embrace him with a brother's affection.” 





A momentary gleam of satisfaction flashed over 


poor George's face; but it was immediately clouded, | to her memory, and induce her to talk;.-but in the 


for, alas! Isola was yet to be found—to be rescued | 


from he knew not what,, He shuddered as he thought 
of allshe must have suffered since she was violently 
toru from her home. It was now two months since 
she had been heard from; and he dreaded that defeat 
and disappointment might meet them on the threshold 
of their enterprise. 

But Fontani would not listen to doubts. He insisted 
that their quest must prove successful, and day after 
day he was unwearied in making his arrangements to 
set out for Italy as soon as permission from his impe- 
rial master arrived. At the end of ten days it came, 
and with it.George received his congé from the 
embassy. 

Within three hours afterwards the two were en 
route for Rome. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black:minutes at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the tiend voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

Oh, thou light of my soul! I shall clasp thee again! 

Browning. 

Oxce in Rome, Fontani spent a week in tracing the 
career of Senora Roselli since he last parted from her ; 
for he felt assured that she waé the moving spirit of 
the whole conspiracy. 

He employed. a private spy, who every evening re- 
ported to him the progress he had made within the 
previous twenty-four hours; and the information thus 
obtained may be summed up in a few words. 

Fifteen: years before, Somerton had lived a few 
months in Rome, where he married Senora Roselli. 
Her daughter was then four years old, and she was 
taken to England, where she acquired her knowledge 
of the language of that country. When Savella had 
attained her twelfth year, they returned to Italy, for 
the purpose of obtaining the best musical instruction 
for the young girl, as connoisseurs declaréd her voice 

in promise to that ofthe finest singers. 

At this time Savella was represented as the adopted 
daughter of her mother, and the heiress to a great 
estate in England. Somerton had returned to his old 
profession of mountebank, and gained a precarious 
living by the exercise of his various talents. Grad- 
ually it was whispered’ among those who knew him 
that he was a dealer in subtle poisons, which he knew 
how to prepare so skilfully that no trace was left to 
betray the agency of the swift messenger of death. 
More than one person was spoken of in whispers as 
having been done to death by “‘ Somerton’s Fate,” as 
the: preparation was called; but before these suspi- 
cions assumed a tangible form, the whole party secretly 
embarked for England, and all clue to them was lost. 

The spy further ascertained that the man who 
called himself Leonardo Roselli was an old offender 
against the laws. His real name was supposed to be 
Maldonato, as he frequently visited an old woman who 
had formerly lived as a domestic in the Savelli family, 
and it was presumed that she was his mother, though 
there was no proof of the fact. 

For several months past he had been missed from 
his usual haunts, but within the last ten days he had 
returned to Rome, accompanied by a young girl he 
represented as his daughter. She was certainly placed 
with the old woman a few days, but at present there 
was no indication of her presence in the cottage, and 
the agent had. not been able to discover what had 
become of her. 

Benetti Maldonato was very old, partially deaf, and 
slightly childish ; there would be little difficulty in 
learning all she could tell; but the man was an old 
reprobate, and if not heavily bribed, might be difficult 
to deal with. Money, it was believed, would induce 
him to betray any one who had trusted him. 

During this investigation Berkeley had suffered un- 
told agonies; he could not understand the coolness of 
Fontani, nor.approve of his resolution to do nothing 
that might alarm the quarry they sought till the clue 
was in hisown hands. Furnished with this, the two 
friends, with anxious faces and perturbed hearts, took 
their way to the spot once so familiar to one of them. 

The cottage was situated among the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and had once had some pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty; but it had now fallen partially to 
decay, and of all the rooms it contained, but three 
were fit for occupation. Even those were in a state 
of extreme dilapidation, and the old white-haired 
woman that sat just within the doorway of the largest 
one, spinning flax with a distaff, fixed her dimmed 
eyes on the landscape without, in preference to the 
sordid apartment ir which she dwelt. 

The strangers cautiously approached, and looked 
into the yard, choked up with neglected shrubbery ; 
they caught sight of the quaint figure in the door-way, 
and Fontani spoke to his companion : 

“Walk among the ruins, Geerge, while I speak 





with this old creature. I can, probably, recail myself 
presence of a stranger, she would probably be re- 
served.” 

Berkeley nodded intelligently, and took a side path 
which diverged irom the building, while Fontani went 
forward, and grecting the old spinner, said; 

“ Good afternoon, Mother Benetti; you seem as in- 
dustrious asever. I have come a long way to see you 
and the old home, but I am afraid you will not know 
me. Iam perishing of thirst; may I take a cup and 
dip some water from the old fountain at the back of 
the house? ” 

She lifted her dim eyes, and intently regarded him. 

“ Water is the gift of God, as is the sunshine and 
the air. Make yourself welcome, signior; drink as 
much as you will, and then tell me who it is that speaks 
with a voice that seems to come out of the past—yet 
T cannot call your name.” 

Without replying, Fontani went to the old fountain, 
and filled a cup which he took from a shelf in pass- 
ing. 

Old memories were stirring within him; and, stoical 
as he had once thought himself, he felt that his voice 
must choke and grow tremulous till he gained the 


-| mastery over his emotions. 


After lingering so long that Benetti began to fear 
he had absconded with her cup, Fontani came in, and 
sat down a few feet from her. She looked curiously 
at him, and asked: 

““Who may you be, signior, who seem to know all 
the ways of the place so well? You must have been 
here before.” 

“ Yes, you are quite right; I have been here before. 
Some of the brightest days of my life were passed 
under this roof; also some of the saddest.” 

She dropped her work, and tremulously whispered : 

“ It can’t be—it can't be! He wouldn’t come back, 
and the other is far across the sea.” 

Fontani steadily went on: 

“Mother Benetti, can you not remember the two 
brothers who came here in the days of your young 
lady’s bright youth? Can you not recall him who 
secretly took her to his heart as his wedded wife ?— 
who paid the penalty of his rash act with almost the 
loss of life? ” 

The listener clasped her hands, and said, with 
emotion ; 

“And you must be that one, though they told me 
you were dead. You are Henry Fontaine, come back 
to the old place; but it’s no use, they are all gone— 
all that you cared for. The evil one lives, but the 
good ones are gone to God.” 

“T knew that before I came hither. 
evil one I seek information. 
of her.” 

“What do you wish to find out? She did not tell 
me her plans, but I suspect them. She tried to mako 
me believe the girl was my darling’s child, but i 
knew better. She left me here, with a promise to send 
me money ; but, till lately, she forgot all about me. 
Then she wanted a service, and she sent me a hundred 
scudi.” 

The old woman wandered on with the garrulity o/ 
her years, and Fontani listened with a rapidly beating 
heart. 


It is of that 
Tell me what you know 


(To be continued.) 


THE danseuse was a plain-looking woman, with a 
face of the ordinary Javanese type, coarse features, 
high cheek bones, and a very large mouth, disfigured 
with black teeth, which, however, they consider a 
mark of beauty. Her feet were small, as is the case 
with ali of this race, both male and female. Her 
hair was dressed in the usual manner, tightly drawn 
back from the forehead, and rolledin a large conday, or 
knot, at the back, through which a large solid-looking 
pin, like a silver skewer, was thrust, while a few 
flowers of the bunga-molor—a sweet-scented white 
flower—were iuserted between the kuot and the head. 
The skirt she wore, called by the natives swrong, was 
fastened to the waist by a pindeng, or ceinture of silver. 
A long cabaya, or kind of loose coat, with sleeves to 
the wrist, fornied her upper garment, and reached below 
the knee, being fastened together in front by two 
crocangs, or brooches of silver, so as to leave a small 
portion of the chest exposed. Beneath this, and at- 
tached to the sarong by the pindeng, were no fewer 
than fourteen handkerchiefs of different colours, folded 
cornerwise, and placed one above the other. LIler 
médvements had some degree of natural grace. In one 
hand she held ‘a Chinese fan, which in the dance slie 
coquetted with as well as a Spanish donna might have 
done; whilst, in some stages of the performance, slie 
concealed her face beneath a frightful mask, removii 
it occasionally with the uvemployed hand. Her 
partner was more simply dressed, but certainly not 
with equal modesty. His trousers were short and 
faded in colour, and he wore a coloured kerchief on 
his head, which concealed all his hair—rolled, like 
that of the woman, in a knot behind. On rising to 
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dance, he threw a sarong over his right shoulder, 
which partially concealed his body, giving him 
a style, as the capote does to the Matador. I 
cannot say the combined performance of the com- 
pany inspired us with the wish to applaud. The 
music was poor and unmelodious, and the dances 
very monotonous. It was, however, highly appre- 
ciated by their own countrymen and women, who 
clapped their hands, and made loud and hearty 
basoras, or cheers.—“ Life in Java.” By W. B. 
d' Almeida. 





THE STEPMOTHER. 
——_— <> —_ —_ 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
My heart is broken! Manfred. 

Imactne the grief, anguish, and utter consternation 
with which Esther had listened to the revelations 
between Russell and his aunt ! 

She had discovered the nature of the wretch she had 
married, and realised the infamous series of studied 
hypocrisies and falsehoods by which he had won 
h 


er. 

As Russell accused his aunt of having hastened the 
death of the late Mr. Willis, Esther’s agony culminated 
in a wail of despair, and she moaned : 

“No more—I can hear no more! Oh, take me 
away!” 

The clergyman hastened to conduct her to the 
street. No cab being near, they walked on slowly; 
but had barely gone a few yards, when the increasing 
weight upon his arm called his attention to his burden, 
and he saw that the poor girl had fainted. 

While he stood in some embarrassment, asking him- 
self his best course to pursue, he caught sight of an 
apothecary’s shop at a little distance, and thither, with 
a sigh of relief, he carried his unconscious burden. 
The proprietor, a sedate-looking little German, wear- | 
ing spectacles, came from behind his counter, as Mr. | 
Sutton entered with Esther, and proffered his services 
to aid in her restoration. 

“ Bring her in where my wife can attend to her,” he 
said, throwing open a door at the back of the shop. 
“ She will soon restore the lady.” 

He led Mr. Sutton into a cosy little sitting-room, | 
bright with a crimson carpet, a coal fire, some house | 





worked upon to believe falsehoods about him—how 
my heart is breaking! Tell him my remorse for 
believing aught against him ; and yet,” she broke forth 
with a wild wail, “how could I have helped being 
deceived? The snare was perfect!” 

She moaned bitterly. ’ 

“T will go, if you feel better,” answered the clergy- 
anan. “ Do you feel able to go home alone?” 

“Yes; I feel quite strong now.” 

“T cannot but advise you to goto Mr. Russell’s home,” 
said the clergyman, seriously. ‘“‘ He has won you by 
fraud and falsehoods; but still you are his wife! I 
may belong to a strict church school, my dear young 
lady ; but it seems to me that you may consider it your 
duty to work upon the love he bears you, and try to 
make him a good man. You havea hard lot in any 
case, and may God help you to bearit! Do as you 
think best, and leave the rest in His hands.” 

“T think I'll go back—at least for an hour or two,” 
said Esther, wearily. “I thank you for your good 
wishes, Mr. Sutton. Good bye.” 

She laid her hand in his, thanking him again; and 
he then left her, ing on the errand with which 
she had entrusted him. 

By the time Esther found herself alone, the apothe- 
cary’s wife brought in the tea she had promised, 
and Esther drank heartily, soon feeling stronger in 
consequence. 

“I think I'll go now,” she said, when she had 
finished. 

‘‘Oh, you’re not fit to be out,” remonstrated the 
woman, kindly. ‘“ We're going to havea real winter 
storm—see how black the clouds look! Let me send 
for your friends, my dear lady.” 

Esther shook her head, thanked the kind couple 
with earnest gratitude, and after laying a gold piece 
on the table, left the Louse, and signalled a cab, and 
rode home, where she paused on the steps and rang 
the bell, with terrible apprehensions of Pierre's 
return. 

Her summons was answered by the housekeeper, 
in person. 

“ Ah, is it you, Mrs. Russell?” she said, in a tone 
of relief. ‘* Yow are looking like a ghost, ma’am. 
Mr. Russell came home a while ago, and inquired anxi- 
ously for you, asking where you was. I told him how 
the handsome lady came in her carriage with its two 
white horses to call upon you, and he fairly raved, 


plants, and more than all, a cheery little woman, who | ma'am, and rushed out of the house as soon as I'd 


sat by a back window, sewing. | 

“ Here, my dear,” said the apothecary, addressing | 
his wife; * here’s a poor young lady who has fainted | 
away. Attend to her.” 1 

The little woman arose, expressing her sympathy for ; 
Esther, assisted Mr, Sutton to lay her upon a iow red | 
lounge near the fire, and bathed her face with cam- 

phor water. | 

The clergyman chafed the cold hands of the poor 
girl, and did all in his power to restore the impeded 
circulation of the blood, and finally succeeded in so far 
that he could detect a faint pulse in her wrists, and a 
faint, irregular beating of her heart. 

But no colour came back to the white cheeks, no 
quivering of the pale lips showed returning strength 
and life. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the little woman, “ this seems 
to be a bad case. I'll call my husband.” 

In answer to her summons, her husband assisted 
her in her kind labours, but it was some time before 
Esther opened her eyes in consciousness. 

“I never saw such a case as this,” said the apothe- 
cary to Mr. Sutton, “and I’ve had considerable expe- 
rience in the medical line. Here she’s been since one 
o’clock—at least two or three hours—and yet she faints 
as soon as recovered. If she don’t get better soon, we 
must summon a physician.” 

Mr. Sutton assented to this proposition. His feel- 
ings and sympathies were deeply in favour of Esther, 
her history being so strange and unusual, and her 
beauty so rare and spiritual, and he resolved to re- 
main by her until she became either better or worse. 

Deeply worn and debilitated as Esther's constitution 
had been rendered by her grief for her father's death, 
and the events that had succeeded it, it still retained 
enough of its original vigour to enable her to rally 
under her present shock, and finally become able to 
sit up, and partake of the strengthening cordial given 
her by the kind apothecary and his wife. 

“Poor girl!” said the little woman, propping her 
up with pillows. “I will get you a cup of strong 
tea, which you must drink before you go home.” 

She hastened to prepare the beverage, and Esther 
improved the opportunity thus afforded by relating to 
Mr. Sutton the whole story of her life, except what 
he had already learned through the recriminations of 
Russell and Mrs. Willis. 

“ And now,” she concluded, “I want you to go to 
4Ir. Moreland and explain the whole matter to him. 
{ ask it of you, as the greatest service you can do two 





told him how you followed the lady. He ain’t been 
in since. Dear me, ma’am! are you going to faint ?” 

Esther smiled faintly, and answered in the nega- 
tive; then dismissing her housekeeper, and going up- 
stairs to her husband’s library, 

“ The letters must be here,” she whispered, sinking 
feebly into a chair, ‘I must see them.” 

As soon as she could. command her fluctuating 
strength, she went to the mahogany secretary and 
tried the desk, finding it locked. 

“It must be here—the key!” she whispered, in 
a wanes sort of way. ‘Perhaps in some of his 

ke ” 


She went into Pierre’s dressing-room and examined 
his pockets, finally finding a bunch of keys in one of 
the pockets of his crimson dressing-gown. She re- 
turned with these to the library, and soon opened the 
desk. 


In one of the pigeon-holes, by some oversight or 
carelessness, such as is often exhibited by the most 
accomplished villains, lay two packets of letters— 
those Russell had intercepted. 

The handwriting in which the labels were written 
was the peculiar Italian hand of Russell. 

Esther tore open the packets, and glanced over the 
letiers contained in them. 

Eow her heart swelled with joy and pain as she 
ran her eyes over the long, closely-written pages in 
Moreland’s dear handwriting, and read the sweet 
names he called her, and the proofs of his perfect 
constancy. 

Along the margins of these letters were comments 
written by Russell, such as “ very good ;” “ couldn't 
be better; ” “I think I'll commit this sentence to heart, 
it sounds so genuine; ” and “that assertion would have 
cut me out completely.” 

On Esther's letters were written like comments, one 
of which was as follows: 

“‘T shall soon put a stop to such love-making as 
this. My wife must be devoted to me.” 

What a discovery this was to make so speedily after 
her bridal! 

How completely the character of the arch plotter 
was revealed by the possession of these letters, and 
by his heartless comments ! 

For some time she examined Harry's letters, drink- 
ing in every tender word, and frequently moaning in 
her wild grief. 

She could not weep, and her hot eyeballs seemed 
to burn their lids whenever she closed them. A 


loving hearts now for ever divided—O God! by a gulf | strange roar sounded in her ears, and her pulse be- 


worse than death! Please tell him how I have been | came quick and bounding. Her white checks became | 


——— 
vividly red, while her eyes were feverishly bright ang 
wild. 


“I must go,” she murmured, as the early night of 
a stormy wiutry day closed over the scene, and fille 
the pretty library with deep and weird shadows, «y 
must go somewhere—anywhere. Father wants me, 
and I must go to him.” 

With a strange expression on her fevered face, 
and a strange light in her wandering eyes, Esther 
left the library, and went down-stairs to the well. 
lighted ball. 

“T’ve got the I~ pd father wanted,” she said, feeling 
for the will. “We must take good care of it, Harry 
and hurry with it to father.” r 

She unlocked the front door, cast a glance at her 
pretty thin shoes, her gorgeous dress of blue moire, 
with its misty lace trimmings, her splendid cloak anq 
bonnet, and then stepped out into the night. 

There was no moon and no stars visible; and the 
only light in the dismal, gloomy street came from the 
gaslamps that shone murkily through the drizzling 
mist of the descending storm. 

And out into the rain and sleet poor Esther wan- 
dered, deliriously thinking that she was going to her 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


Better to sink beneath the shock, 
Then moulder piecemeal on the rock. 


On leaving her mother’s elegant residence, Elinor 
Stropes informed the coachman that sbe was going 
into the country, and ordered him to take her to the 
station, wheré she dismissed him with unusual polite- 
ness and a sovereign. 

No sooner was he gone than she hired a cab 
to take her and her baggage to a hotel, where 
she was soon installed in satisfactory state, and re- 
joicing in being beyond her mother’s knowledge. 

“ The time has come for me to cut all such associa- 
tions,” was the thought with which she nerved herself, 
as she lay scheming on a sofa in her apartment. “Iam 
definitely started on my adventures, and must make 
the whole or nothing.” 

She unpacked her trunks, hanging up her best 
dresses, and managed to pass the time without much 
heaviness until dinner. 

Soon after that event, she dressed herself in her 
handsomest style, and went to Harry’s office. She 
thought he did not appear particularly glad to see her 
—and she was right. 

The simple truth was, Harry had seen more of her 
since he proposed marriage to her than before, and he 
had consequently ceased to have even a cordial esteem 
for her. 

“T hope I don’t intrude upon your business, Harry,” 
she said, with her sweetest smiles; ‘‘ but I want your 
advice. Mother and I have not agreed very well 
lately; and this morning we had a disagreement, which 
caused me to go to a hotel.” 

“Tndeed!” was Harry’s comment. “I am. sorry 
to hear of such a disagreement between relatives. In 
most cases of the kind one party or the other—fre- 
quently both — soon has occasion to regret the 
quarrel.” 

This bit of philosophy was not exactly what Elinor 
had expected, and she contracted her eyebrows very 
slightly, as she rejoined : 

“T hardly knew what course to take, mother is so 
very overbearing. I want your advice, Harry, as to 
my future. Shall I remain where I am, or shall 
|” 

She paused, with the hope and intention that he 
would suggest an early marriage with him, as the 
best course open to her. 

“TI would certainly advise you not to leave your 
mother in such a way,” declared Harry, after a some- 
what awkward pause. “She can give you a better 
home than you will find at any hotel, or anywhere 
among strangers: and, whatever her faults, I must. 
say that she has more affection for you and more 
interest in your well-being than any one else.” 

Elinor bit her lips, and her face flushed with indig- 
nation at this cool way of treating her lonely and 
unprotected situation; but she controlled her emotions, 
and said : 

“You are right, of course, Harry, as you always 
are. If you can spare a few minutes from the office, 
pieasé come and dine with me, and we will consider 
and decide what I had better do.” 

“ Very good,” was Harry's response ; ‘‘ I have not 
yet dined.” 

The couple were soon seated in one of ,the West 
End hotels, and a dinner fortwo was ordered. The 
face of Harry had shown, from the commencement of 


the interview, that he was far from being at his ease, 
and the quick and watchful eyes of his companion had 
not failed to notice the fact. t 

“ You are not well to-day, Harry,” she said, rather 


their 





abruptly, as soon as the waiter had taken 
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. You are overworking yourself—paying too 
much attention to business.” 
He shook his head. 
«Then it must be that yeu are still mourning over 
the conduct of Esther Willis,” she continued. “Is it 


as ae scanned his face with a scrutiny that he would 
not have tolerated in any other woman; and it was 
easy for her to see by his writhing features and quiver- 
ing lips, as well as by his silence, that her careless 
arrow had reached his heart, 

“J did not speak lightly, nor to wound you, dear 
Harry,” she protested, after a pause, making her voice 
as soft and sympathetic as possible. “You know 
bow truly our hearts and lives are united, and will 
accept my sympathy and love, will. you not, dear 
Harry ? g of Esther, I have toinform you 
that she is married!” 

“ Married!” echoed the wretched young merchant, 
abruptly starting. 

“She was married'this morning to cousin Pierre— 
Pierre Russell.” F . 

Harry scanned the face before him with such burn- 
ing intensity that she could not have concealed a 
falsehood on that subject, had she told one. He saw 
that she had speken the truth, or what she believed to 
be such. ? 

“How do youknow? Who told you?” he asked, 
in a husky voice. 

“ Esther herself informed my mother of the fact,” re- 
plied Elinor. . “ The way we happened to hear of it 
was this: Mother went up to Pierre’s house, of which 
you have heard us speak, and was met at the door by 
the bride, the husband being absent. There’s no doubt 
or mistake about the matter. A notice of the mar- 
riage will doubtless be in the papers to-morrow.” 

The manner of Elinor convinced Harry of the 
truth of her announcement, and all things reeled 
around him. His face became ghastly white, and his 
form shook like that of a man with an ague. 

“You will excuse my emotion,” he said, in a falter- 
ing voice, as he bowed his face upen his hands, 
“Such a past as have had with Esther Willis can- 
not be obliterated nor forgotten.” 

Elinor again betrayed a feeling quite unlike the 
sympathy she had professed; but she subdued it, and 
said: 

“I wish to do more than excuse you for this emo- 
tion, Harry—I wish to teach you to forget it. Esther 
has goue—the gulf of a whole lifetime is between you 
avd her; and itis not possible that you will be su 
weak and womanly as to love the wife of another. 
But away the dead past, dear Harry,”—and she reached 
forward and pressed his hand fervently—“I love you 
as deeply as Esther did, and I’m sure that my love 
will be abiding. ‘Let us unite our hands and hearts, 
aud be happy.” 

Harry could not yet command his voice, and Elinor 
continued : 

“Tf I seem bold in addressing you in this manner, 
dear Harry, let me declare how ardently I love 
you, and let me remind you that you have not 
been quite so communicative and confidential during 
the past month as a betrothed husband should be to 
one who truly loves him. You have almost ignored 
our betrothal, and seemed to avoid the subject of ap- 
pointing a date for our "ys 

This speech, which had been carefully conned for 
some days, brought a flush to Harry’s face. He 
aroused himself, and seemed to cast off the burden of 
his griefs, as he said: 

“You have not erred in this statement of fact, 
Elinor, and I will not seek to deny the wrong I have 
done you. The fact is, and I will state it frankly, we 
ought not te marry each other. In a moment of 
bitterness I was weak enough to propose to you; and 
I have had the additional weakness of shrinking from 
telling you, as I now do, that I can never marry you. 
I can be your sincere friend, but nothing more.” 

In the intensity of his anguish he had not attempted 
to soften the disagreeable truth, and its first effects 
upon his companion were almost overwhelming. She 
became as pale as death, and then grew very red, 
while her emotions seemed to crowd forward for ut- 
2 thickly as to choke her. 

And so you break your mise?” she finall 
whispered ; “ you desert me ? sae ’ 

Not exactly either, Elinor; but I wish to be re- 
ps i ee crn Lf make this request for 
ual § an arly for yours. Lovin 
Esther Willis as I have loved her—loving her as I do 
at this moment, notwithstanding her marriage, I can 
never, never take it upon me to loveand cherish any 
other woman—never, never !” 
a waiter came with dinner at this juncture, and 
= nor was not so wholly absorbed in her love as to 
wet of controlling her emotions. She had 
hed the face of Harry while he was speaking, and 
Perceived that the purpose and sentiment he expressed 


could never be ch 
served in silenes anged or shaken. The repast was 


| counties to the extent of some thousands of 


“T release you, of course, Mr. Moreland! ” declared | 
Elinor, when the attendant had again left them. “I do 
not pretend to place my feelings in the way of your 
views, and I will abide by your decision.” 

He thanked her for her somewhat ungracious 
release, and proceeded to say that it was far better for 
her to be free than to be the wife of a man in his 
position. 

“You are young and lovable,” he concluded, “ and 
can hardly fail to encounter a man with a whole 
heart, who will be worthy of your affection, and who 
will make you happy.” 

“Tt’s quite likely,” Elinor responded; “ and so we 
will change the subject.” 

Harry thanked her, and endeavoured to enjoy the 
dinner with her. 

He noticed that she was not long in acquiring her 
usual calmuess, and the pleasure he received from the 
=r induced him to do his best to entertain 

er. 

“T hope, Elinor—or Miss Stropes, if you insist upon 
formality—that we sh&ll remain firm friends?” he 
observed, after the repast was concluded. 

“T reciprocate the hope sincerely,” was her response. 
“And, by the way, speaking of friendship, 1 must 
ask you to do me a favour.” 

She opened her purse and took from it a small 
slip of paper, adding : 

“Your note on demand to mother, you know, for 
ten thousand pounds. She wished me to present it, 
in case of the Sissofution of our engagement. Sorry 
to present it so soon, Mr. Moreland—so soon after 
your, advent into business—but my mother really has 
need of the money.” 

(To be continued.) 


Let it be noted, to the credit of the London and 
South-Western Railway Company, that they are not 
contented with their experiments in obtaining the 
safety of passengers, but are carrying out, as a general 
system, the alteration of all classes of carriages, so that 
each may look into the other. When one company is 
so willing, surely it cannot bea great hardship, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, if you make all companies come to the 
same determination. 

Porsons.—Dr. Alfred Taylor, commissioned by the 
Privy Council, has sent in a report on the means of 
committing murder by poison which are allowed to 
exist in England. He says that poison enough to kill 
two adults can be purchased anywhere for threepence, 
and that the careless dispensing of poisonous drugs is 
the cause of most frightful accidents. As to laudanum, 
it appears to be sold wholesale, single shops often in 
the marshland supplying three or four hundred cus- 
tomers every Saturday night. Retail druggists often 
dispense 200 Ibs. in one year, and one man complained 
that his wife had consumed £100 in opium since he 
married. It is a mistake to consider the practice con- 
fined to marshy districts. We do not believe there is 
a town in Engiand where some one chemist does not 
on Saturday night load his counter with little bottles 
of laundanum, and we were assured by a wholesale 
drug-dealer that he could and did sell it in the eastern 
ounds 
weight ina year. This gentleman, an old and keen 
observer, declared that the demand had sprung up 
shortly after the introduction of teetotalism, and that 
it would be found to vary everywhere in accordance 
with the progress or decline of the system of total 
abstinence. e 

Tne Use or Oprum m Lincounsuire.—A re- 
markable illustration of all these evils is afforded by 
the facts relating to the employment of opium in the 
marsh districts and in manufacturing towns. The 
case'is probably far the worst in the marsh districts, 
“ There can be no doubt,” it is said, “of the horrid 
statement, made by almost every surgeon in the 
marshland, that there was not a labouret’s house in 
which there was not a bottle of opium to be seen, and 
not a child who did not get it in some form.” It is 
not only that, as we have shown, the same reason 
exists for drugging the children as in the manufactur- 

towns. ‘I'he diseases common in marsh districts, 
which have been freely treated by the use of opium, 
have familiarised the people with the use of the drug. 
Immense quantities are sent to these districts, and the 
retail druggists often dispense as much as 200 lbs, a 
year. In one district the average annual consumption 
is calculated to be at least 100 grains per lead. 

A Poor woman, the wife of a man imprisoned 
for coining, was recently murdered at Rome, and left 
a little girl five years old utterly unprotected. A few 
days ago s-me compassionate neighbours took the 
child to Castel Gandolfo, and instructed her to go and 
kneel down before the Pope when he came ont of his 
palace to walk, and narrate to him her family misfor- 


head indulgently, and said to her: “Go home again, 
and I will send your father to take care of you.” His 
Holiness kept his word, and making use of the most 
noble prerogative of Sovereigns. pardoned the coiner, 
giving immediate orders for him to be sent back to 
+ uaa home to act the father’s part towards his 
child. 


SIBYL LEE. 
—_——@——__—. 
CHAPTER IIL 
God be thanked! the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman, when he loves her. 
The man chooses a woman, and to her 
hs turns his better soul-sice, 
Thus he sings of his passion ;— 
“ Waile I am I, and you are you, 
So long as the world contains us both, 
Me she loving and you the loth, 
While the one eludes must the other pursue.” 
Dramatis Persona. 

Tuefuneral of Goldsworth Lee, the merchant prince, 
was conducted with such solemn splendour as to 
create a nine days’ wonder among his own class, and 
make poverty more galling from contrast with the 
wealth so lavishly displayed. 

It had been rumoured through his circle that he had 
been married on his death-bed, and there was a great 
curiosity to see Goldsworth Lee’s widow. 

On reaching his house, they found evidences of 
mourning on every hand; pictures, and busts, and 
statues were shrouded with crape, and the gorgeous 
sofas and chairs, which had formerly met their gaze in 
the grand drawing-room, covered with sombre drap- 
ings. Funeral flowers, exquisitely grouped, were 
heaped here and there in baskets of silver filagree, and 
the coffin was literally strewn with superb white 
japonicas. But it was to the lady who sat as chief 
mourner, hard by the dead man, that every eye turned. 
The figure was graceful, the small hand resting on the 
coffin, faultless in its shape; the little foot visible 
beneath the folds of her black robe, exquisite; what, 
then, must her face be? How many a young man 

envied the veil which shaded those features, and 
watched with ill-concealed eagerness to have it either 
by accident or otherwise thrust aside. 

Near the body of Goldsworth Lee might be seen the 
three physicians that had attended him in his Jast ill- 
ness, and the clergyman who had solemized the mar- 
riage ceremony. Beyond this group was the circle of 
his business friends, half a dozen ladies belonging to 
their families, and the servants of the household. 
Among these sat a woman, veiled as closely as Mrs. 
Lee. It was Margaret Harding, and now and then she 
and old Hepsie exchanged significant glances. 

When the benediction had been pronounced, and 
the usual opportunity was given for the friends to 
take their leave of the dead, Sibyl rose, and moved 
toward the rich catafaulque on which the coffin had 
been placed. Then the widow flung back her veil, 
and stood bending over the dead man, while her tears 
fell fast on his face. 

“ What splindid eyes and hair!” soliloquized the 
young men who had been watching for a glimpse of 
he 


r. 

“ Good heavens, how she must have loved the poor 
gentleman !” thought the ladies. 

“By Jove!” whispered Roger Danberry, a West 
Indian merchant, ‘‘she takes on as if she really cared 
for him; but his round million will soon reconcile her 
to widowhood, and the next thing we shall hear of 
Mrs, Lee's soirées, Mrs. Lee’s dinners, and Mrs. Lee’s 
balls.” 

He paused, for he could not help noticing with what 
reverential tenderness she kissed the pallid brow of 
the dead—with what apparent reluctance she turned 
away. But while these thoughts were passing through 
the circle of friends assembled at Goldsworth Lee’s 
funeral, the group of servants were watching and 
listening with no less interest. When most of them 
moved to the coffin, Hepsie, the nurse, remained in her 
seat. 

“ Hepsie,” whispered Margaret Harding, “why 
don’t you go and take a last look at your master?” 

“ Because I won't act a lie; I’ve been faithful to 
him these many years, but since he married that 
woman, I can’t even respect his memory.” 

“You have far less reason than I, and yet I’m 
going. I shall pass as a servant with the rest; but I 
mean Sibyl Lee shall know who I am.” 

As she spoke, she lifted her veil ard glided to the 
catafalque. Sibyl Lee saw the stern gaze she bent 
on the dead, and her heart beat fast with indefinable 
apprehensions ; but at that hour only Margaret Hard- 
ing’s face spoke to the guilty woman—her lips were 
silent. 

The procession wa soon formed. The hearse and 





tunes. The poor child did soin a very few words, 
calling out: “Santo Padre! my mother is killed and | 
my father is in prison, and [ am left all alone.” ‘I'he | 


artless tale touched the pontiff; he patted the child's { 





the black steeds were decorated with plumes, and with 
a slow and stately tread, the train wound to chapel. 
The ceremony over, Sibyl nerved herself for a scene 
she dreaded—the reading of the will. 
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On retracing her steps to the house, Doctor Thorn- 
leigh, the family physician, presented her to some of 
her husband’s most intimate friends; and after a few 
moments spent in condoling wit the young widow, 
they retired, leaving only the clergyman, the three 
physicians, and the servants to listen to the will. 

The attorney thrust iis fingers through his wiry 
hair, and adjusting his spectacles, unfolded the ominous 
document, and read in a deep, clear voice : 

“J, Goldsworth Lee, merchant of the city of London, 
being of sound mind, but mindful of my mortality, do 
make aud publish this my last will and testament, in 
mauner and form following :—To Sibyl Talbot, single 
woman at present, of the town of ——, but whom I 
hope will be my wife before I die, I give and bequeath 
the bulk of my fortune, amounting to a million—that 
one I love so well, may not be obliged to harden her 
hands with toil, or grow prematurely old with care. 
To Francis Ames, my accountant, I give and bequeath 
thesum of twothousand pounds, as a token of my regard 
for his valuable services. To Doctor Robert Thorn- 
leigh, my physician, I give and bequeath five hundred 
pounds in money, to purchase such books as he may 
select as a parting gift, together with my diamond 
ring. ‘To each of the servants in my employ, I 

ive and bequeath fifty pounds, with the exception of 

lepsie Green, long a faithful nurse in the family, for 
whom I double the sum.” 

These—these were all the bequests mentioned ; 
the will closed, shutting out Alice Hunt from every 
ray of hope in that quarter. 

During the readiug, the veiled figure of Margaret 
Harding had sat beside Hepsie; and when the lawyer 
finished, the old nuree held up her hands in dismay, 
muttering: 

“Nothing for Alice! nothing for Alice! I'll not 
take a penny—no, no, I believe there’s a curse on his 
gold. He had time to make restitution, and he didn’t 
do it. I’m afraid God will deal with him as he dealt 
with that poor girl! ” 

And Margaret! She rose and stalked from the 
room, pausing, as she passed the window, to whisper: 

“That is your work, and you will Lave it to answer 
for, Sibyl Lee.” 

The physicians noticed the slight tumult, but 
thought it might be a slight disturbance among the 
servants, who were perhaps jealous of Hepsie. They 
soon afterward took their leave ; the attorney followed, 
and when the sound of their footfalls had died away, 
Mrs. Lee sprang from her seat and swept to the group 
of menials, her splendid eyes all ablaze. 

* Hepsie Green,” she began, “ your conduct to-day 
has been insupportable, and you have now reached the 
climax—I can bear no more. ‘To-night you leave my 
service for ever. The hundred pounds, willed you by 
my late husband, you can have any time; but you do 
not stay in my house another hour.” 

The old woman sprang up, looking really majestic 
in ber grief and indignation. 

“ Sibyl Talbot! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Sibyl Lee!” interposed the lady, with a stately 
air. 

“No, no, I will never call you by that name.” 

“ And yet Iam your master’s wedded wife.” 

“Ay, ay, you lured him into a marriage he would 
have repented of if he had lived many days; I’ve no 
faith in you, or the will that has just been read—my 
master couldn't have been in his senses when he dic- 
tated it!” 

“ Silence—I will not listen to you!” 

“Sibyl Talbot, don’t think I fear you; I am going 
now, for I don’t want to make a tumult where my 
master has just died; but mark me, there will come a 
time when I shall speak out, and the world will know 
youas you are!” 

With these words, she darted from the library, and 
left the house, quitting it,as her mistress hoped, for 
ever. 

Alice Hunt was busy at her tasks, when her protec- 
tress unclosed the door and entered. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘I have been to Goldsworth 
Lee’s funeral ; I have heard his will read, and there is 
no mention of you, child—no hope in that quarter.” 

Though Alice Hunt had been reared in the midst 
of hardship and privation, she was a living sunbeam 
in her lowly home, and glancing at Margaret, she 
rejoined : 

“ Do not be so sorrowful; we are as well off as we 
were before. Mrs. Stanley has promised me embroidery 
sufficient to employ me for months to come, and other 
ladies have called to look at my work since you have 
been absent.” 

The woman could not repress a smile at the cheery 
tone and manner with which Alice spoke, and she laid 
her hand on her brow, exclaiming : 

“ What a blessing it is to have a cheerful temper— 
why, you are a perfect sunbeam ;” and stooping, she 


| pulses, child; I am sure that, however fortune might 
, favour you, my little Alice would be pure, and true, 

and generous. If Edward Stanley wins you, he will 

find a treasure far beyond his father’s thousands.” 
| “Edward Stanley,” retorted the girl, with a light 
| laugh, and a toss of the head that sent the bright curls 
| in a shower over her face, “you must not talk non- 
| sense, Margaret; at any rate, I cannot stop to 
hear it, for I'm going to carry Miss Stanley's } 
home, and get the cape I am to embroider for Miss 
Dora. See, what a splendid thing it is!” and she 
shook out the folds of an India muslin robe, embroi- 
dered by her own skilful fingers. 

“ Yes,” observed Margaret, with a sigh, “but its 
cost would have made many a poor man’s home com- 
fortable for weeks,” 

Alice did not reply; but enveloping the airy fabric 
with the utmost care, made a hasty toilet, and casting 
agsingle sly glance at the mirror, took her way toward 
obe of the most fashionable of West End squares. 

There could not have been a lovelier picture than 
Alice Hunt made when she was ushered into, Mrs. 
Stanley's boudoir ; her simple raiment enhanced rather. 
than lessened the effect of her beauty; the hood she 
wore was ef a coquettish fashion, and this, with her 
long, golden tresses, formed a fitting framework for 
her radiant face. 

“ You wish to see me, I believe,” said Mrs. Stanley, 
a portly woman, wearing a rich, wine-coloured silk, a 
raby brooch and earrings, a set of real Valenciennes, 
and a head-dress composed of lace and marabout 
feathers. 

“ Yes, madam, I have brought home your work.” 

Mrs. Stanley took the dress and spread it over a 
great velvet chair, where it rested like a white cloud 
in the sunset sky. 

At this juncture a young girl, clad in purple, and 
with a diamond of the first water burning in each 
heavy bracelet aud the brooch which fastened her 
collar, rose from the sofa, where she had been lounging 
over the last new novel, and haughtily examined the 
muslin through her gold bound eye-glass, offering 
various criticisms the while. Alice Hunt's cheeks 
flushed as she murmured : 

“J am sorry it does not suit you. Pray, Mrs. 
Stanley, do you like it as weli as you expected when 
you saw it two or three days ago. 

“ No indeed,” was the stern rejoinder ; “it is the last 
embroidery you will do for me or my family. I will 
pay you the five pounds, and you may go.” 

Alice was too much astonished and grieved to reply. 
In silence she received the bark-notes ; in sileuce left 
the house she had entered so hopefully an hour 
before. 

She had crossed the street, when a well-known 
voice exclaimed : 

“ Alice!” 

She did not pause or answer, but kept steadily on; 
the next moment, however, a manly form was, at her 
side, anda pair of eyes, whose gaze thrilled eyery 
nerve, looked into her own—it was Edward Stanley. 

‘* Whither away so fast ?” he said gaily. “I had to 
quicken my pace to overtake you.” 

‘Leave me, Mr. Stanley,” exclaimed the girl, with 
more spirit than she had believed she was capable of 
manifesting in his presence. 

“And why?” 

“T do not need your escort; it is but a short distance, 
and I have no fears,” 

“ But, Alice, you are toogoungand beautiful to walk 
alone at this hour. If. yd refuse my attendance, I 
shall keep you in sight till I see you safe in Miss 
Harding’s lodgings.” 

“Of course, you can do as you please,” said Alice, 
curtly. And they strolled along, till at length Edward 
Stanley turned to his companion, and said ; 

“T always thought your face and character like an 
open book, but to-night I cannot read either—you 
baffle me. Alice, have I been so unfortunate as to 
offend you 2?” 

“No,” and the girl’s lip quivered. 

“ What then—you have been at my mother’s, and 
something must have occurred there if I am not the 
cause of your displeasure.” 

Still the girl was silent, and he went on: 

“ Alice, can you not trust me with the story? I 
fancied you regarded me as your friend, and yet you 
will not speak.” 

“Oh! Mr. Stanley, if I had anything pleasant to tell 
you I should not hesitate, but your mother is not 
satisfied with my work.” 

“Not satisfied, eh ?” cried Stanley. “Why she has 
thus changed her opinion, I cannot see; for two months 
ago she was extravagant in her praise of you.” 

“T know it,” rejoined Alice, sadly. “She did not 
seem like the same woman to-night. She paid me 
five pounds due to me as if I had not earned the 





left a kiss on the girl’s rosy cheek. 

“ Perhaps,” continued Alice, “I should not be half 
as lovable if I had Goldsworth Lee’s million! ” 

“Ne, no; gold could never blight your good im- 


money, and told me that should be the last work I 
should have from her.” 

“ Were my sisters in the room?” 

“No.” 


ey 


“T thought not, for you are a great favourite wit) 
Dora, and she would have remonstrated, Pray, was 
there a young lady present? ” 

“Yes; one of the three who called at my room to 
see specimens of my embroidery.” 

“ Describe her.” 

“She is about your eldest sister's size and height, 
with dark hair, keen grey eyes, and a sharp face. She 
wore a purple dress this, evening, and what, I fancied 
must have been real diamonds,” we 

“ Helen Endicott,” cried Stanley, .“ She came from 
Cheltenham to spend a few. weeks with us, and | 
should like to hear how she bore herself toward you." 
‘ Re examined the work, and criticised it, merci- 
essly, 

« Good heayens! how dared she to interfere with 
you?” ' 

And the speaker's cheek reddened with indignation 

“ Alice,” he added, after a brief pause, “ Hele 
Mediontt is the person .they, have, selected for my 

“eg 


“Your wife!” gasped the girl, ty 

“Yes ; and in pursuance of their she. has been 
invited to pass a short time with us; but heaven is 
my witness, I detest her, and I will never, never 
marry her, come what may! “Alice, dear, dear Alice, 
you are my ideai—you I love and trust, and my life's 

ppiness or misery depends on your reply.” 

“ Mr. Stanley, it is more than folly to fall in love 
with me.” ; 

“ Folly or not, my fate is in -your hands; besides, 
to me you are far more of a lady than Helea Endicott 
with her proud name and well-filled purse. Alice, 
Alice, do you return my love? ” 

The young girl hesitated an instant ere she rejoined, 
while au arch smile played over her bright, bewilder- 
ing face: 

“T have tried to shut my heart against you, Edward 
Stanley.” ; 

“But you have not sucoeeded. Oh! do not say 
that, Alice.” 

“T will not; I have thought far teo much of you 
for my 6wn peace of late, when I have realized the 
distance between us.” 

“Dear Alice, whatever you may have felt here- 
tofore, you have now given me the sweetest peace, 
the deepest joy I could ask! I care not for wealth or 
social position—I covet your heart in all its freshness, 
Alice Hunt.” 

Thus they talked on, strolling onward through the 
charmed atmosphere of love. 

When Edward Stanley had parted with Alice, he 
retraced his steps toward home; as he passed the 
mansion of Goldsworth Lee, he was astonisled to see 
a dark, foreign-looking man pacing in front of the 
house. A second glance convinced him that he was 
none other than Siguor. Castenelli, a baritone singer 
belonging to the Italian Opera; but what could have 
brought him to the home of the beautiful widow he 
could not divine. Had he been dazzled by the dark 
splendour of her eyes, and come to watch beneath her 
casement, as if she had been one of the signorinas of 
his own land, or had a different purpose driven him 
to the shadow of her stately walls ? 








CHAPTER IV. 

Only she did—not so much wake, as turn, 

And smile a little, as a sleeper does 

If any dear one call him, touch his face— 

And smiles and loves, but will not be disturbed. 

‘ Browning. 
Time wore on, and the prestige.of; Agnes Edge- 
combe's name was as great as when shie first trod the 
boards of the theatre. .All the best. tragic. characters 
she played with the most flattering success, and her 
peculiar beauty, combined, with’ her rare genius, capti- 
vated many who had hitherto been considered in- 
vulnerable. 
Gifts poured. in upon her, but she would accept 
nothing save flowers, and these she loved for them- 
selves alone, not for the giver's sake. Fortune after 
fortune, heart after heart, were laid at her feet, but to 
no purpose, aud her very indifference gave her a more 
subtle charm. ) : 
During the weeks which were a long succession of 
triumphs, there was a wild yearning in her seul for 
little Kate, the ragged, bare-foot child she had found 
in the theatre. 
No praise was so sweet, ag that. uttered by her 
lips; no homage so si or 80 acceptable as the 
phils. when she had exclaimed, in her passionate 
viel: 


“'Tis hard to part with you, madam—it will be 
like blotting out everything bright. and beautiful in 
the world!” } : 
Day after day she had watched for her, but in vain 
—where, where could she be?) She had not told the 
street and number in which:she lived, and, therefore, 
iis Pighembe knew it would be useless to attempt 
to find her. 








One morning, when she had been to the theatre to 
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rehearse her part in the Stranger, she saw a little | 
orange girl waiting at her carriage. 

“Are you Miss Edgecombe, the great actress? ” 
inquired the child, lifting her eyes to the lady. 

“Yes; what would you with me?” 

“ Kitty Oliver wanted me to come and tell you she 

longed to see you, but sheswas afraid she never should, 
he is so sick.” i 

oot Sick!” rejoined, the actress, with a vein of pathos 
trembling through her rich voice. 

“Yes; she has got the fever, madam, and she don’t 
have the best of care; and she sent you her love by 
me, and this too.” And she produced a half-blown 
rose, adding : ? ‘ 

“ How she cried when I brought her the little bush 
from the and she picked it for you!” 

There was a suspicious moisture in Agnes Edge- 
combe’s eyes as her fingers closed over the rose with a : 
spasmodic and she murmured: : 

“Poor child ! As oma must go and see aa . 

“Oh, madam, it would please her more than I can 
tell, for she dreams of you by might, and talks of you 

” yer e 


by day. . 
Thad where does she live ? * 

“In a miserable place.” And the orange girl gave 
the street and number. 

Miss Edgecombe Tapested the diréction to the coach- 
man, and they drové away. The appearance of an 
elegant carriage in gueh & locality created a marked 
sensation, and when the actress alighted and followed 
the girl through 4° alley, and. into a scene 
which I am at @ Joss to describe—men, women, and 
children gazed at sxxtreme surprise. The dingy 
walls, the unwashed , the shattered windows, the 
broken cooking 1 ils; and fire-grate, were not 
more disgusting than the woman at work in the midst 
of all this di y, with her pt air, slatternly 
dress, and slip-shod shoes. air was heavy with 
the fumes of tobaeco, and Miss Edgecombe wondered 
how the sick child could live in such an atmosphere. 
She lay on @ high, old-fashioned bed in one corner, 
with her thin hands folded, and her long. chestnut 
hair sweeping in glossy ringlets over the pillow. 

At sight of the visitor, Mrs. Wait threw. down the 
shovel and tried to drop a eurtsey, while little Kate’s 
eyes kindled with joy. 

“Oh, madam!” was all she could find voice to 
murmur ; but her tears fell thick and fast. 

The visitor clasped ‘her sliglit: fingers, but at that 
moment the self-possessed actress could not utter a 
word. Atlength she summoned strength to say: 

‘Poor little Katy! I missed you when I watched 
for you, rehearsal days; but though I inquired, nobody 
knew anything, dbout you.” 

“Then you did not forget me,” cried the child. 

“No, no, I do'not easily forget; and when your little 
friend told me you were ill, I came at once to see you.” 

“ How good of, you, madam—I had not dared liope 
it—I thought I should die, and never speak to you 
again.” 

“Fan is a nervous body,” interposed Mrs. Wait ; 
“ but theugh she’s in a bad way, she'll be well enough 
in a week’s time to do her chores—it makes it dread- 
ful hard for me te have her sick, and take care of her, 
besides cocking, washing, and ironing for five stout 
men,” 

“TI do not wish to increase Katy’s nervousness,” 
replied Miss Edgecombe; ‘‘but she seems very weak 
and ill, and tis doubtful to me if she does not need the 
best of nursing for a month to come.” 

“A month!” cried Mrs. Wait. ‘Then she'll have 
to go to the werkhouse, for we can’t support her.” 

“Tam able and willing to befriend her. I will see 
that she is provided with everything that can minister 
to her comfort.” 

Mrs, Wait’s hard features softened; and when the 
actress flung a handful of silver on the table; she as- 
sumed a degree of ‘affability which astonished Kate as 
well as her visitor. 

Little Ruth, the orange-girl, was dispatched for some 
fruit and some other delicacies, and Miss Edge- 
combe sat down and. caressed the thin hands till poor 
Kate fell asleep. . Hours passed, and dusk was begin- 
ning te settle on the cheerless alley, when Agnes re- 
membered her engagement at the theatre, and rose to 
go. Kate's eyes filled with tears, and, leaning over 





her, the lady said : 

“I am mot my own mistress, or I would stay with | 
you. I must play Queen Katherine to-night, ‘but I will ; 
come again te-morrow.” 

“ Thank/you, thank you, madam,” 

Miss Edgecombe murmured a few parting words— } 
she scarcely .knew. what herseli—and swept from the 
Toom with Ruth. She had dismissed the carriage some 
time before, and the girl offered to guide her. 

Yes,” she: rejoined, I shall need you; but first | 
let me ask if you know of any person who eoulé act | 
- — to Katy till I can provide her a more suitable | 

8. ' 

“My sister Mary is lame, but she is a good nurse, 

madam; and Kitty Oliver has taken a fancy to her | 


since she has been sick, for she has sat with her two 
or three times.” 
“T should like to see her.” 
“Follow me, madam.” 
And Ruth walked briskly on till she reached a more 
rtable t t, and ushered her into a room, 





whose extreme neatness at once recommended the 
family to Miss Edgecombe. 

Mary Holmes promised to remain with the child 
till her new friend could take some farther steps with 
regard to her; and as she made her way into John 
— house, Agnes hastened to her own luxurious 


a. 

That night the tragedienne enacted the part of 
Katherine of Arragon; but, with her velvet and 
ermine trailing abeut her in sumptuous folds, the 
theatre flooded with light and ringing with applause, 
there rose before her, almost as vividly as it some 
artist had painted it, the low, dark, filthy room where 
she had left Katy Oliver ; thé old-fashioned bedstead 
with its scarlet covering, and the little figure lying 
there with her restless eyes and transparent hands, 

, With that look of 


She saw, in fancy, lame tient, 


suffering on her my | iting by the child’s‘side, and}, 
endeavouring, with Uplifted fingers, to silence Wait’s | © 


L tongue. ; ‘ 

To the throng watching every look, and listen 
to every tone with, interest, all this. 
she was sufféring mally .was unknown. 
never” ged of the stru through which 
soul passed when, after the -scene of Ka’ 
she had re-appeared at the call of the audience, a 
stood bowing and smiling amid the flowers showered 
about her in lavish profusion. The admiring multi- 
tude did not suspect that a restless woman paced her 
chamber a few hours afterwards, ppling with srict 
with passion, and, shall I say it, remorse, till the 
moon had gone down, the stars began to fade, and a 
solemn hush brooded over the city. 

The next ing the actress rose early from the 


'y 


brief and. unquiet slumber into which she had fallen |’ 


on mg dawn. With her own, hands she looped 
her heavy. hair, and. wrote a note to her own 

hysician, beggiig him to visit John Wait’s dismal 
a. 9g Then she ordered a carriage, and went from 
shop to shop, making purchases, which she placed in 
a capacious basket on entering the carriage. 
she reached Katy, she ascertained that Mrs. Holmes 
had offered to board her, and at once had the little 
invalid removed, paying her new landlady in advance, 
avd begging her to have every reasonable wish 
gratified. Katy’s eyes lighted up as Miss Edgecombe 
lifted the lid of her basket, disclosing oranges, bunches 
of Malaga grapes, and jellies, gleaming with crimson 
and amber richness through the glass. 

She was trying to thank her benefactress, when the 
physician arrived and was conducted to the sick 
child. He clasped the slight wrist, examined the 
parched tongue, and made a few brief inquiries, which 
Ruth and Mary Holmes answered. 

‘‘The child: has been very ill,” he said, turning to 
Miss Edgecombe, who sat beside him, in her plain 
carriage-dress, “and yet, with proper care, she would 
have been well by this time. She has, however, been 
neglected, aud there are strong symptoms of relapse. 
As you are aware, madam, such a case is worse than 
a first attack.” 

“I have heard medical men say so,” replied the 
lady ; “ but perhaps you can prevent a relapse.” 

“IT will try my best, madam ; but she is of a peculiar 
temperament, morbidly sensitive, and with a head 
which overbalances her physical strength.” 

He paused an instant, and then added: 

“T hear she is a protégée of yours.” 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Miss Edgecombe; “I have 
taken an interest in her, and intend to provide for her 
comfort.” 

“ A praiseworthy resolution, madam ; for at present 
she needs all that can be done for her.” 

“ She shall have it,” said Mary Holmes, with a com- 
passionate glance at the little invalid. 

“ What is her name? ” inquired Dr. Dennett. 

The actress did not respond; but Ruth, with her 
usual promptness, answered : 

“ Kitty Oliver, sir.” 

The physician drew forth his note-book, and made 
the following entry: 

* Kitty. Oliver, nervous-sanguine temperament, 
large brain, keen susceptibilities—disease, typhus 
fever, with every probability of a relapse.” 

With a few directions to the nurse, and a prescrip- 
tion, which he placed in Miss Edgecombe’s hand, Dr. 
Dennett took his leave, and the cares of her profes- 
sion seon obliged the actress to follow. 


The physician’s prophecy proved correct ; when she | 


again visited her protegée the child was delirious, and 
did not know Mary’s quiet figure or Ruth’s wistful 
and pitying eyes; but, strange to say, she recognized 
the actress, and her face kindled into almost unearthly 
beauty as she cried: 

** You—you are Miss Edgecombe, my good angel! ” 


| could 


When | 





Weeks wore away, and poor Katy was still a suf- 
ferer ; but in her wildest ravings Agnes Edgecombe’s 
voice could soothe her, and the touch of her hand on 
her brow was like magic. At length the decisive 
hour came. The tragedienne had prolonged her 
visit from noon till twilight, for Doctor Dennett 
thought it doubtful whether his patient could live till 
morning. She knew she was expected to play for a 
poor actor’s benefit, and she dared not ask to be ex- 
cused, when she had no good reason to give the 
manager; and though she was somewhat late, she was 
faithful to her engagement. To her, time dragged 
on leaden wings; and when, in the last scene of 
the last act, she thought of little Katy, dying 
perhaps, and calling in vain for her, she flung up her 

ands in a despairing gesture, and sank down like 
one dead. There was a murmur of compassionate 
interest in the throng, as she was. berne away, and the 
manager made his appearance, declaving that on ac- 
count of Miss Edgecome’s sudden indisposition, they 
could not conclude the play. Butyalas! the crowd 
a gaze into her heart—could not see behind the 
‘goenes t 
CHAPTER V. 
,And “oh!” she said, “my spirit doth seem 
» To have risen y from a weary dream— 
_ A long, long dream! but I feel it breaking ; 
~ Painfally sweet is the throb of waking.” 
And then she laughed, and wept again ; 
While gazing on her heart's first rain. 
and in his turn by love's maxic chain, 
The generous youth stood there; 
Never had either been so blest! 
You that are happy may picture the rest, ° 
You that are young and fair. Praed. 

On reaching home, Edward Stinley glanced into 
the drawing-room, where Helen Endicott was playing 
a bravura on the grand piano, but perceiving Dora 
was not among her listeners, he went to the library, 
which was her favourite resert in winter. 

* Dora,” he said, earnestly, pausing at her side, “I 
wish to have a little chat with you.” 

“Go on then.” 

“Well, were you here when Alice Hunt came to 
bring home her work ? ” 

“ No, I came in half-an-hour after she went out, 
and found mother, Helen, and Grace discussing her 
dismissal.” 

“ And you were astonished, I dare say.” 

‘* No, I was prepared for it.” 

“ But why did you not tell me?” 

“ Because I’ve had no opportunity since I obtained 
a chance peep into the family councils,” and she 
laughed mischievously as she spoke. 

“ Dora, I came to you for information, and you only 
perplex me.” 

“ Well, brother, it seems Helen got an inkling of your 
penchant for Alice Hunt, and resolved to see her. On 
pretence of wishing to employ her to do some em- 
broidery, she went to her house with two or three 
friends. When she came back I overheard the con- 
versation with mamma.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Why, she said Alice embroidered passably, but she 
was far too pretty to be brought into contact with 
susceptible young men like Mr. Edward. Upon that, 
mamma laughed at the idea of your being smitten 
with her, and Helen declared she must be an artful 
little minx, for your acquaintances bantered you about 
her, and you were known to have escorted her home 
many times.” 

* And how did the news affect my mother?” 

“T never saw her in such a passion; she walked 
the room, assuring Helen she would give Alice Hunt 
no more work.” 

“ She kept her word,” said the young man, gravely ; 
“to-night Alice received her pay, and the information 
that she could expect no farther encouragement from 
this quarter.” 

“Poor girl,” murmured Dora; “how did she bear 
it?” 

“She was grieved and indignant, for she could not 
understand what bad produced suci a change.” 

“ You saw her, then?” 

“Yes, I followed her when from the window of my 
father’s office I perceived her leave the house. At 
first she would scarcely speak, and declined my es- 
cort; but at Jast her heart melted, and she told me 
the whole story. In return, I enlightened her with 
regard to the family plans—the plan to have me 
secure Helen Endicott’s fortune; but I did not ‘int 
my suspicions that she had been in some way instru- 
mental in the change which had taken place in my 
mother—suspicions you have proved to be well 
grounded. Good heavens, Dora, if I disliked her 
before, I hate her now! ” 

“ One thing I must ask, at the risk of being called 
meddlesome and inquisitive—Is there an understand- 
ing between you and Alice?” 

“ A perfect understanding, Dora,” 


“But have you counted the cost? Have you 
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thought of the opposition you will meet, if you persist 
in your mad course?” 

“Yes; I have not rushed into the matter blindly. 
I have reflected on it, by day and by night, these 
many weeks.” 

“God help you, Edward; you have a hard task 
before you.” 

At this juncture the door unclosed, and his father 
and mother entered, arm-in-arm—for the Honourable 
Mr. Stanley maintained the courtesy of the old regime 
toward his wife. 

* Dora,” said Mrs. Stanley, leave the room.” 

The girl obeyed; Mr. Stanley led his wife to a seat, 
and paused on the hearth-stone. The young man saw 
that his trial-hour had come, and he nerved himself 
to meet it. 

“My son,” began his father, “ your mother tells me 
strange news—news which has discomposed me not a 
little, as well as grieved and shocked her.” 

“ Pray, what can it be?” 

“It is rumoured that you, our pride and hope, have 
fallen in love with a poor seamstress; that though 
considered in the family as engaged to Helen Endicott, 
you are paying all manner of attentions to a girl rot 
worthy of your notice. What have you to say to 
these charges? I hope you will speak, and refute 
them.” 

“T -annot speak, sir, save to deny in tlie plainest 
terms that she is undeserving the regard of a far 
better man thau Iam. As for the rest, my heart is in 
her keeping; I am willing to sacrifice much for Alice 
Hunt's sake” 

“But Heren—what of her ?” cried Mr. Stanley, 
while his whole mauner betokened extreme displea- 
sure. 

“T never made an engagement with her, sir, or 
learned to look upon heras my wife; she is free as 
air.” 

“You give up an alliance with the Endicott blood, 
and a hundred thousand pounds, to which Helen is 
heiress ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“ Was there ever such infatuation ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanley, fanning herself violently with the Chinese 
fire-screen. 

“No!” rejoined her husband; “the thing is un- 
heard of in society. Edward talks like a romantic, 
love-sick boy ; and if he persists in hig folly, he is no 
child of mine. My son, renounce Alice Hunt, or you 
are disinberited !” 

“Fataer, I would do much to retain your good 
opinion; but I believe your demand is ungenerous, 
and I cannot yield to it.” 
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TUE LAST LOOK ON EARTH. 


“ Then to-morrow you leave my house for ever.” 

“ Be it so, sir. I would rather be a poor man all 
my days with Alice, than roll in wealth with Helen 
Endicott.” 


With these words, he left the library and hastenod , 
to his own room. That was a dismal night in Edward | 


Stanley’s home. Dora came and went, pale and tear- 
ful; Grace, the eldest, endeavoured to dissuade him in 
a strain her mother would have approved, and 
Helen ridiculed his devotion to what she termed his 
“back street divinity.” With the servants Edward 
Stauley was a prime favourite, and they were loud in 
their regrets at the turn affairs had taken. 

The family were gathered in the breakfast-room, 
when the young man entered, and silently shook 
hands with the whole, with the single exception of 
Helen, to whom he bowed with provoking coolness. 

Thus Edward Stanley left his home, as poor as if he 
had been the son of the most abject day-labourer, and 
went boldly forth into the “world’s great field of 
battle.” 

Alice was standing by her window, watering her 
roses and geraniums, when she perceived her lover 
approaching. 

He bowed, she nodded «nd smiled, and the next 
moment he came hurrying to her side. 

“ Well, Alice,” he exclaimed, “the die is cast!” 

“ What do you mean, Edward? ” 

“T am as poor as you; my father has disinherited 
me!” 

“Oh, Edward, your love for me has shut his heart 
against you, and I cannot, cannot bear to part father 
and son. Go back, go back, and forget me! ” 

“ Never, Alice Hunt! I will not beggar my life for 
wealth! You are all in all to me; and they shall yet 
see I was wise in my choice! ” 

As he spoke, he stooped and kissed her brow, 
adding : 

“T could make any sacrifice for you.” 

There was a brief silence, and then the girl said: 

“You look pale, Edward.” 

“We have had a stormy time at home.” 

“T feared as much.” 

“ When you and I had our explanation,” continued 
her lover, “ I suspected Helen Endicott must have had 
some agency in the affair, and Doura’s statement 
changed my suspicion into belief. She was one of 
the ladies who called here, pretending they wished to 
have work done, but she made that visit with a 
purpose. She assured my mother, on returning, you 
were far too pretty to be brought into contact with 
young gentlemen, and went on to tell of my interest 
in you. The result was that you were peremptorily 
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| dismissed, and my father has discarded me for refusing 


to accede to his wishes.” 
Margaret Harding had been absent when he came 


| én, but as she crossed the threshold, these words 


caught her ear, and riveted her to the spot: 

‘“Good morning, Mr. Stanley,’ she said; “I have 
been @ listener to your story.” 

“ And what do you think of it?” 

“T like your spirit; but one thing is certain, if Alice 
Hunt had her: rights, she could measure purses with 
Helen Endicott.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Stanley. 

“We poor folks have our rich relations,” replied 
Alice. ‘ Goldsworth Lee was:a kinsman of mine, and 
aunt Margaret sent me to him when she heard he was 
on his death-bed. But I was'too late, he died before 
I reached the house.” 

“ That wasa strange will of his,” observed Edward. 

“ Yes,” muttered Margaret; it shut Alice out of all 
hope, and her work is falling off, too. I fear want 
will stare us in the face before winter is over.” 

Edward Stanley pondered a few moments ere ho 
continued : 

“I believe I've hit upon @ bright idea. I cannot 
afford to study law, and so I shall get a clerkship 
with my friends, Wilde and Co. I shall want lodg- 
ings, and therefore propose you open a small boarding- 
house. During the day I will look about, and see 
what can be done.” 

Alice clapped her hands; and with a romantic idea 
that the world would be sunshine with such a trea- 
sure, Stanley took his departure in quest of an en- 
gagement. 

Fortune favoured him, for in an hour he bad secured 
a situation as clerk; and on inquiring, the head-bovk- 
keeper informed that he knew of a furnished boarding- 
house, which was to be let on reasonable terms. Its 
former tenant had married a rich bachelor, who liad 
fitted up his own home elegantly, and she would 
therefore rent the furniture till the lease expired. 
The young man took Miss Harding and Alice over 
the premises, and a week later they were comfortebly 
settled. Several of Stanley’s fellow-clerks came to 
beard with him, and thus there was no prospect of 
starvation for him or the two in whom he was 60 
deeply interested. Summer friends forsook him; 
taunts and jeers were frequently heaped on his 
Quixotism ; but when he gained his humble lodgings, 
and saw Alice blush and smile—when he sat reading 
to her as she plied her needle, or gave her lessons in 
music on his own guitar, or « hired cottage piano—be 
felt he was the happiest man in the universe. 

(To be continued) 
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[DR. NARVAEZ ASSISTS COUNT DE CANNES IN THE RESTORATION OF HIS WIFE. } 


BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
ny 
CHAPTER LXV. 
A silent terror o'er me stole, 
A strange unnatural dread; 
His lips were white as bone—his eyes 
Sunk far down in his head ; 
He gazed on me, but ‘twas the gaze 
Of the unconscious dead H. G. Bell. 
Tue man whom the Count de Cannes supposed to 
be Dr. Narvaez having finished his scrutiny of the 
intruder, exclaimed, in a voice not devoid of au- 
‘thority : 

“Who are you, and why do you disturb my 
privacy? ” 

“T am unfortnnate, and I crave your sympathy and 
assistance,” replied the count. 

“It is seldom craved in vain,” said the doctor. 

“1 trust it will not be in my case,” 

“Tam Dr. Narvaez, and tolerably well known in 
the town of Madre de Dios.” 

“So I have been informed, and the slight know- 
ledge I have gained of your estimable character em- 
boldens me to address you.” 

“ The count’s heart fluttered with a variety of emo- 
ions. 

“Speak; I am willing to listen to you.” 

“Tn the first place, you will, no doubt, wonder how 

came here ? ” 

“T must confess a slight curiosity.” 

“Thave but now made my escape from the judg- 
‘ment chamber of the convent.” 

“Ha!” cried the doctor, catching his breath, as if 
‘he did not quite like the idea of meddling in such 


affairs, 


“ You start!” 

“We are treading on dangerous ground,” said 
Narvaez, cautiously. 

“T know it; but hear me out.” 

“T will.” 

“Tcame to the gates of La Cyprise with a dyin 
‘friend, to ask for Aaah aid.” _ dts 

“ Better have come to me.” 

_ “T would, had I been aware of your existence, and 
had I known where to find you.” 

“ A few words of inquiry would have sufficed you; 
end as you are acquainted with the Spanish toogue— 
‘but no matter Proceed.” 

“My friend died.” 

“Died! ” echoed the doctor. 

“Yes, and now lies before you.” 





“Ts this your friend ? ” cried Dr. Narvaez, pointing 
to the ghastly features of the corpse. 

“T have every reason to believe 60,” replied the 
count. 

“ Approach.” 

The count did so, with faltering footsteps, and peered 
upon the face of the dead. 

The doctor held one of his powerful lamps so that 
the light was fully reflected upon the pallid coun- 
tenance. 

“Ts it your friend? ” 

“ Alas! yes.” 

“You recognize him ? ” 

“ Most fully.” ' 

“ They told me he was an Englishman,” exclaimed 
Dr. Narvaez; “and although I have been a practitioner 
for many years, I have never come across one when 
deceased. English people are scarce on our shores, 
and I was desirous of making acquaintance with the 
anatotiy of this poor fellow, in the interests of 
science,” 

“He was an Englishman of rank and position,” the 
count said. 

“ His name——” 

“ Was Sir Lawrence Allingford.” 

“He was what we call a hidalg..?” 

“ Exactly, and I trust you will spare his remains 
the indignity of dissection.” 

The doctor made a polite bow, and replied: 

“As he isa friend of yours, senor, and a gentle- 
man of birth avd position, I will refrain from the ex- 
amination I had contemplated.” 

“ You have my poor, but heart-felt thanks, doctor, ” 
said the Count de Cannes, who felt grateful for the 
consideration the doctor showed him. 

Looking around the funeral vault, he perceived a 
small piece of black velvet, probably part of a pall. 
This he took up, and laid reverently upon his unhappy 
friend’s face. 

“May heaven be kind to him; for though his faults 
were numerous, he had many virtues,” the count mur- 
mured, in a religious tone. 

Dr. Narvaez inclined his head, as if he shared in the 
fervent prayer the count was uttering. 

There was a slight pause. 

“ Excuse me,” said the doctor, “but you have not 
yet explained how you came here.” 

** Pardon my forgetfulness; but-when I think of my 
ged friend’s fate, my feelings run away with me, and 

lose all command over myself.” 

“T do not wish to hurry you.” 

“Tam calmer now. You shall havea portion of 
my history. It is a sad recital, and wrings my heart 





as I speak. Ten years ago I had a wife; a disagree- 
ment took place between us, and I drove her from my 
house.” 

“You admit you were wrong in so doing?” asked 
the doctor, who seemed to take an interest in the 
family history of the Count de Cannes. 

“T do. From the day on which she left me, I 
never saw or heard of her until a few hours ago 
when I saw her.” 

“You saw her?” 

“a 

“Where?” 

“In the convent. She was a Scour de la Cyprise.” 

“She had taken the veil, I presume ? ” 

“She had done so. Her old affection for me re- 
vived,” the count continued, “and for a brief space 
she returned to that world from which she had 
banished herself and become a voluntary exile.” 

“Ah! I begin to perceive,” observed the doctor. 

“T assured her I had forgiven her, aud she implored 
me to take her away, Thereupon the abbess inter- 
fered, and the servants of the convent tore her from 
my arms. At that moment, doctor,” continued the 
count, with tears of affection in his eyes, ‘I felt how 
much I loved my wife—my ill-used, persecuted, slan- 
dered wife. I could have died for her.” 

Overcome by his feelings, his head drooped down, 
and for a time he was incapable of speech. 

“Be composed, my friend,” the doctor said, in a 
cheering voice. 

Re-assured, the count, by aw effort, recovered him- 
self, and resumed : 

“T um ashamed of my weakness; but the scenes 1 
have witnessed and the perils I have passed through 
within a day have shocked me, and made me nervous.’ 

“That is very possible.” 

“I contrived, doctor, to follow my newly-found 
wife.” 

“Rash—very rash,” remarked the doctor, with a 
shake of the head. 

“It may have been so; but who, under such cir- 
cumstances, could control himself, or think of pru- 
dence?” 

“T admit that the question has two sides.” 

“My blood curdles in my veins, and weak and 

rostrated as I am, I feel I could do battle with a 
egion.” 

“What happened to her?” asked Dr. Narvaez, 
about whose frame a shudder crept. 

“T cannot tell, but I heard her calling on me to 
rescue her. Oh! doctor, at that moment I was a 
maniac!—I threw prudence to the winds, and burs 
into the judgment chamber.” 
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“A bold venture, but a useless one, I presume? ” 

“Town so. For a time, I grappled successfully 
with my opponents; but at last, overwhelmed by 
numbers and superior strength, I succumbed, and fell 
senseless and bleeding upon the floor.” 

‘“* And your wife—what became of her? ” 

“You shall hear, An old woman, to whom Sister 
Inez, as they called her-——~” 

“ Sister Inez!” cried Dr. Narvaez. 

“ Yes; Sister Inez was the conventual name of my 
wife.” 

“T wish to heaven I had known of this!” 

“Did you know her?” asked the count, in some 
surprise. 

“Well. She was my pupil—and an apt one, too. 
All she knew of medicine, I taught her.” 

“Poor Inez! Thank heaven, you had one friend 
in the foreign land you selected for your sojourn,” 
said De Cannes, piously. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the doctor, “ pray tell me what 
happened next. Be quick, for it is dangerous to speak 
even in this noisome vault.” 

“ Dangerous te speak here, do you say ?” 

“Qertainly, it is: We cannot tell that some one 
is nct now looking at us from some hiding place, and 
making notes of every word—I might ey every syl- 


lable—that falls from our lips,” i 


“Is the evelesiastical power so suspiciows ? by } 


* yin S pain, ied Dr. Narvaez. 
This short phrase es uite sufficient to make the 


count gdertand the truth of what he had just,heard 
d amongst. 


“or Spain as for yeats been a bye 


pre woman, to: whom Sister Inez 
or other done a kindness, as I Nye 
ed De Cannes, unbound me, 
minister'to Sister Inez, Paar es: able to re 80." | ; 
“ Were you successful 


at some 


“Tha ws uo ovo for my ski rtaryed the gent! 


count, sérrowfully. 
“ How ? « No occasion? * 


might | 


‘* What is to be done?” 

“That is what I am unable to tell you ata moment’s 
notice. If we could make our escape from the con- 
vent, I think Sister Inez would be safe at my house; 
I have some influence with those in authority at 
Madre de Dios.” 

“ Are you acquainted with the interior of the con- 
vent,” inquired de Cannes, eagerly. 

“Tam; but none of the passages which lead to the 
front gate are deserted at this hour of the day.” 

Sister Inez opened her eyes, looked wildly about 
her, and uttered a low cry. 

“ Hal she breathes! ” cried Dr. Narvaez. 

© Her respiration is laborious and difficult.” 

“No matter, She is alive.” 
hint Can Whereama:? ?” demanded the poor woman, in a 

int Voies. 

“ You are amongst friends,” replied the doctor, in a 
re-assuring tone. 

She wont not believe him. 

“ Mary,” said the count. 

She looked up wonderingly. 

4 not know me?” 

mre your “aay ue. Is it my husband, or 
is meted wanderin 


“ Your mind is u ade It is I. Look ‘at, me. 
I have'come to save you.” > 
“ To save me?” she cried, wildly... #e 


“T hope and trust so. This is ‘our,mutual 


Dr. Narvaez. Do you not recognize:him? ” Ars 
“ Oh, yes! Now I know Iam with my-frietds.” 


~ “Quiet yourself, my dear lady,” exclaimed the 
doctor; “ we are devising means of getting beyond the 
‘onvent walls. If we can once succeed in doing that, 
are sure of a home and of;careftl nursing at my 
or else Iam deceived in myself and the character 

| of your husband.” eet 
**T am very weak and Ml, doctor,” she murmured, 


“That iy be et photed. Do not speak another |’ 
word—it on ‘ou; and I wish yo u- 
ly fatigues. y y Cueugian ; 


“ She was dead !” exclaimed the count, in a: mourn- | late 


ful voice, tite cadence of which was deep and = 
like the solemn boom of a funeral. bell tolling for 
spirits of the departed. 

“Are you sure?* demanded Dr. Nervecs, who 
seemed painfully excited. 

* Too sure.” 

“You may have been mistaken ? * 

“TI would give ten years of my life—aye, twenty, 
could I think so.” 

“What were the symptoms?” asked the doctor, 
hurriedly. “Did her heart give forth no signs of 
pulsation ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ Was she cold, rigid, clammy ?” 

“The spirit had not left the body a sufficiently long 
time for those symptoms to appear.” 

“Then there is yet hope. Where did you leave 
her?” 

“ In the judgment chamber.” 

“Follow me there. This way—quick; there is no 
time to be lost,” cried Dr. Narvaez, snatching up his box 
of instruments, and darting along the narrow winding 
passage at a rapid pace. 

The count sighed, and went after the excitable 
physician more leisurely. He could not bring him- 
self to think that. there was the least hope or chance 
of saving the life of Inez. 

Had he not seen her lying upon the floor of the 
torture chamber, to all appearance inanimate? Had 
he not kissed her pallid brow, with the excruciating 
idea that he was taking leave of her for ever? 

When he reached the vaulted chamber in which she 
was lying, he saw the doctor on his knees by her 
side. 


“Come here,” he exclaimed, as the count entered. 

The wretched husband did so. 

* Be good enough to hold her hand. I must take 
some blood from her.” 

The count grasped the senseless hand, exclaiming : 

“Ts there, then, any hope?’ 

“TI shall be better able te tell you presently, Do 
not hold it too high—there. Poise it as it is now. 
Good. Hold it steadily.” 

How the count’s heart beat against his side! 

He had never been so much or so powerfully moved 
in the whole course of his existence; and yet his 
life had been a stormy and a stirring one. 

Dr. Narvaez seized a lancet with a keen and glitter- 
ing edge, and, with practised skill, proceeded to ex- 
ercise his art. A moment of breathless expectation 
ensued, Then the doctor exclaimed, in a voice of 
deep thankfulness : 

“ Art has assisted nature, and her life is saved.” 

When sufficient blood had been taken from her, the 
doctor bound the arm up with some bandages he had 
in lis pocket. Raising his head, Dr, Narvaez ex- 
claimed : 

” With care and attendance, Sister Inez will re- 
cover.” 
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o What your plan. ?” inquired De Gane, : 
“Simply this. We will lay the sister on a stretcher— 
there are plenty here—and no one will question that 
we have anything but a corpse. All we meet will 
turn on one side and make the sign of the cross. If 
Lam interrogated, I cam say that you are my. as~ 
sistant,” 

“ Excellent,” said the count. 

“ We can but try,” replied Dr. Narvaez, going in 
search Of a stretcher, upon which the body of Sister 
Inez was speedily placed. 

“ There is a private entrance to the reception hall 
through this wall,” the count observed. 

“ How do you know that?” 

“It was through that passage I gained admittance 
to the chamber.” 

“We had better go through that, I think. We 
shall be less likely to excite attention and suspicion, 
though I cannot say I am fond of blind alleys and 
secret passages ; they are usually full of .pit-falls and 
treacherous places.” 

“Tp this instance there is no danger, for I know 
every inch of the way,” replied the count, who 
walked across the chamber with a view of opening 
the door. 

To his intense dismay, the door was locked. 

“ It is fastened!” he exclaimed. 

“ Try again.” 

“Tt is useless.” 

‘* As I told you, we are surrounded by spies.” 

The count uttered an imprecation. 

* Let us lose no more time,” said the doctor. ‘Do 
you take the head of the stretcher, while I lead the 
way. We must risk everything, and trust to fortune 
and audacity.” 

The melancholy procession was soon formed and in 
motion. The doctor pursued the path through which 
the priests had taken their departure. 

The passage they were in was not of great size, 
although its altitude was considerable. The footsteps 
clanged through it with an ominous sound. 

After a brisk walk of a hundred-and-fifty yards, 
they debouched upon a spacious apartment, entirely 
deserted. There was a throne upon a dais, and chairs 
and tables were dispersed about the room. 

“ This is the Grand Hall,” remarked Dr. Narvaez. 

urning sharply to the right, they entered another 
passage, not so long as the first, but much wider. 
Suddenly the doctor stopped, saying : 

“ Hark!” 

“What is it?” asked De Cannes, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

“T Leard footsteps.” 

“ Coming in our direction ?.” 

“T fear so.” 

“ Heaven help us!” 

“Amen! We must push on. 
of apprehension will ruin us.” 

They continued their perilous journey. The gleam 


The least symptoms 


Te oe to bring a friend 
re 
it pray y¢ Tet me a nicoded 
be.” 


—— 
of candles flashed along the passage, throwing into 
the shade the light of the solitary oil-lamp the doctcy 
carried, oy 

The men who were approaching were six 
number, Each carried a flambeau. They A... 
dressed in black serge gowns, and wore cow]s. 

Tiley halted, blocking up the passage, and looke 
tequicoa at the doctor. 

The leader spoke : 

“Who is your patient, Doctor Narvaez? and whi. 
ther are you taking. your burden ? ” 

“It is a corpse, padre,” replied the doctor, “ ang] 
am desirous of taking it to my own house, if I hay, 
permission, which I believe to be at all times gr. 
ciously accorded me in scientific matters.” 

“You speak truly. Permit me to see the face,” 

“ Excuse me, I am in a hurry.” 

“ That is to be regretted.” 

“TI am sorry——” 

“Just allow me. I will not detain you an instant” 
said the priest, raising the pall which covered |y:,’ 

tures. ‘ 


» “A sister!” he exclaimed. 

_-“ Even so, padre,” replied the doctor, meckly sub- 
wi thissive, 

'He knew it was folly to show any opposition. 

ives Who is your assistant ? move forward.” 
‘Phe Count de Cannes had hi slirunk into the 
‘shade—now he was compelled to show himself, fo: 
the glare of the candles fell — cer are features, 
and t hem prominently into 


Hale within the convent walls!” cried 
the eed Fj 


‘of tafne,” said the doctor, in an explana- 
| ie against the rules and sa ates of the ee 


the walls,” 
tig doc doctor. 
» PCT ca 

For onte relax your rulés.” ¥ 

“T am powerless in the matter.” 

“| agke it as a favour.” 

“Nn, r Narvaez,” said the priest, coldly; “ 
duty is clear, and in performing it I must not Ady 
the right or to the left.” 

The doctor bowed his head. 

“ Back with the body!” the priest exclaimed. 

The emotions which agitated both the Count de 
Cannes and the good-hearted doctor were of the most 
poignant description. | Resistance was useless, and 
they were fully aware of the fact. 

In melancholy silence they turned about and retraced 
their steps. A ‘halt took place in the judgment room, 
and the priest who had hitherto acted as spokesman 
exclaimed : 

“Dr. Narvaez, your offence will be duly investi- 
gated; at present you are at liberty to depart. The 
woman, whose offence was having broken her vows, 
will be guarded carefully. And the man, who claims 
a sister of La Cyprise as his wife, will be dealt withas 
it shall seem meet to us.” 

The doctor’s heart sank within him; but he made 
one more effort in Sister Inez’ behalf. 

“At least,” be said, “permit me to attend to the 
sister.” 


“She shall be well cared for,” was the inflexible 


“Nota word. Your offence is already sufficiently 
grave; do not aggravate it by expostulation. 

The doctor was about, to quit the chamber with bis 
head hanging down, when a stately footstep was 
heard. 

Everyone turned round. 

A man of sixty years of age, with silvery hair and 
a benevolent expression of countenance, clad in robes 
of rich crimson silk, emerged from the passage leading 
to the dead-house. 

Pees held up his hand and beckoned. the leader to 


He approached with alowly air, and bowed almost 
to the ground, for the intruder with the majestic mien 
was Solfo Calientes, at that time Superior of the 
Jesuits, whose power in Spain was second only to that 
of his Holiness the Pope. 





CHAPTER LXVL 
Gis.—Can you hear this unmoved ? 
Aub.— No syllable 
Of this so pious charm but should have power 
To frustrate all the juggling deceits 
With which the devil blinds you. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
As a matter of course, nobody appeared agua 
George Littleboy, who was, after an imprisonment 0 
trifling duration, dismissed from enstody- k 
His first care on regaining his liberty was to ma r 
his way to London, breathing vengeance against Mim 








Zedfern, who had played him so uuserupulous 4 t! rick. 
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fie found his father at Bartlett’s Buildings, The 

clerks shook hands with him, and asked him how he 

enjoyed himself in the country ; but he cut their 
yell meant importunities short by walking into his 
father’s room, very much as a soldier goes to report 
himself at head quarters. 

«Good morning, George,” exclaimed Mr. Littleboy, 
qghen be saw who his visitor was. “ Glad to see you 
jooking so well. Shall be at your service when I have 
fnished this letter. Take a seat.” 

Mr. Littleboy’s pen travelled rapidly over the paper, 
spd George sat down. 

Having written hisletter, the lawyer touched his 
bandbell, and gave the note toa clerk, to be pressed in 
the letter book; and, turning to his son, said, ‘* Well, 
what progress‘have you ie?” 

«As much as T expected.” 

«That is right! You come of a good stock, and you 
ought to be true to your antecedents and your bring- 


” 


so alae? 5 
“oad trusted he always should be. 

“Fave you di avy trace of the robbery,” 
gsked his father.’ 


«| believe T have.” ‘ 

“Give me your evidence, and I will soon tell you 
what it is worth.” 

“T found Miss°Zedfern with « quantity of bank 
notes in her possession.” 

« Ah!” said the lawyer, rubbing his hands. 

«J had no opportunity of counting them, but they 
must have represented a large sum.” 

“Such as a——” 

“Such as eight or’tén thousand pounds.” 

“What next ?” 

“J examined some of the notes, and they were for 
various sums.” 

“ All Bank of England?” . 

“All those which came under my notice,” replied 
George. “ Now it is clear to my mind that a lady in 
the position of a governess could never have saved up 
so much money.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Consequently, it was her share of the plun- 


er. 

“Quite so!” said the lawyer in a satisfied tone, 
asifthe matter, to bs mind, was a foregone conclu- 
6100. 

“T could not with decency or safety retain the 
notes, but I did the next best thing.” 

“ What was that?” 

“J copied the numbers.” 

“Capital,” cried Mr. Littleboy, in great glee. 

“They are here,” continued his son, handing him a 
slip of paper. 

The lawyer took the paper from his son, and ran 
his eye over the pencilled figures. 

“We must now trace those notes to the possession 
of the so-called Count de Cannes,” he exclaimed. 

“ How shall we accomplish that ?” 

“Leave that part of the business to me.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Now where is Miss Zedfern ? ” 

George hesitated. It was not @ question he was in 
& position to answer. 

. ’ , the country, where we can put our thumbs upon 
er, eh?” 

“She has left the country.” 

“Ha! stolen a@ march on you. In London, I pre- 
sume.” 

“T cannot tell,” replied George, looking rather crest- 
fallen, He would not have made his father acquainted 
with his adventure at the railway station for the world. 
He would scarcely have been able to survive the ridi- 
or would have followed such an announce- 

ent. 

“Whar?” cried Mr. Littleboy, fixing his searching 
eyes upon the young man’s face. 

“She left the country suddenly, and I have been 
unable to discover her whereabouts,” said George. 

“H'n—that is bad. Well, we have two things to 
accomplish. First, it is necessary to make the chain 
of evidence complete, by tracing the notes to the.pos- 
session of the Count.de Cannes, and their transference 
from: himself to her; secondly, we must arrest her on 
suspicion, and throw the onus i or burden of 
proof upon her, to show in what manner she became 
possessed of certain notes found upon her at the time 
of Ler arrest.” 
lied think that is all we can do,” George. re- 

‘In the meantime, while I undertake the important 
= of the business, you must employ tlie services of 
. gg. and see if you cannot unkennel our fox.” 

” ; 
egy her, never fear,” said George, 
é had es Py 
what'lea wa yet forgotten his imprisonment, and 

“Then that is settled 2” 

* Quite.” 

By the way, did you hear anything of the Earl of 


“J inquired casually, and the reply I received was, 
‘Very little better. Likely to linger some time, but 
very small chance of ultimate recovery.’ ” 

“'m, I could wish him better, I am sure. Time, 
however, in some instances, works wonders.” 

George Littleboy left his father’s presence with a 
firm determination to find Mimi before many hours 
had passed over his head. He did not say a word about 
his love, because he was assured that his father would 
simply laugh at him. He wished to have the young 
lady under lock and key in the strong room of @ 
prison, with a felon’s doom awaiting her, and then 
he thought he should be able to dictate terms to her, 
which, however onerous, she would be happy to 
embrace. 

Three days elapsed, and although George had 
worked indefatigably with an able police officer, he 
had not yet discovered any trace of Mimi. 

On the morning of the fourt!: day his father sent for 
him, and said, ‘‘ Well, my boy, what luck?” 

“Bad enough,” was the disconsolate reply. 

* Any trace?” 

“Not the slightest; as‘a red Indian on the war 


CHAPTER LXVIL 
I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since ; with many an arrow deep infixt 
My panting sides were charged when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades ; 
Then was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. Cowper. 


Trt Superior of the Jesuits was the cynosure of all 


eyes. 

With calm dignity, he said “ Benedicite !” 

Every head in the chamber was reverently bowed 
until he spoke again. 

“Jt is my pleasure,” resumed the Superior of the 
Jesuits, “that Dr. Narvaez, who has always, I am 
informed, been a true friend of the order,”—the doctor 
bowed—“ shall be allowed to take the Sister Inez to 
his house, and. be permitted there to keep her uatil 
she shall be sufficiently recovered to resume her posi- 
tion in the convent, of which, up to the present time, 
she has been an ornament.” 

The Superior looked around him, and selected tio 
priests, whom he directed to assist the doctor in con- 
veying Sister Inez to his house. 











trail would say, ‘ Not even the print of a moccasin.’ 2 
“That's a pity, for I have completed my chaiu of 
evidence.” 

“Have you, indeed,” said George ; looking. at his 
father. with openly expressed admiration. 

“T first of all went to the Bank of England, and I 
found that a large bundle of notes, including the notes 
of which you were prudent enough to take the num- 
tees eat been paid over to the London and Liver- 


“ Yes!” said George, anxiously, 

“T went at once to the London and Liverpool, and 

found thata rich client of that bank had drawn a 

large sum of money out on @ certain day. Do you 
o” 


“ Perfectly.” 

“ Very well. He drew these identical notes. That 

was a valuable fact.” 

“Tt was.” 

“T then inquired who this rich client was, and I 

~ ne vered that his name was, Isaac Aminadab Moses 
oss.’ 

“ What is he?” 

“ An extensive diamond merchant, Do you mean 

to say you have never heard of Moses Moss 2” 

“ Never,” replied George. 

“You surprise me,” said his father, “ Well, Moses 
Moss and I know one another very well. I have 
done business for him;, he received me courteously, 
and in reply to. my inquiries, said that on a certain 
day, a person bearing a great resemblance to De 
Cannes called upon him and asked him if he wished 
to purchase any diamonds.” 

“Ah! I see,” observed George, who begau to under- 
stand the way in which his sagacious parent had 
unravelled a knotty matter. 

“ The reply was in the affirmative, and Moses Moss 
bought a very large quantity.” 

“Of course the diamonds were stolen from Kirk- 
dale Priory.” 

“Stop a bit. I,asked to be allowed to look at them. 
There was one in particular, which, from its peculiar 
formation, I remembered having seen in the earl’s 
collection. Icould swear to it. Moses.Moss paid the 
money in notes he had received from the London and 
Liv 1, voila tout.” 

“You think we have evidence enough to justify us 
in making an arrest.” ; 

“Certainly Ido, Perhaps not enough to convict ; 
but quite enough to arrest on suspicion,” replied Mr. 
Littleboy in a decided tone of voice. 

“I must make up for lost time,” said George. . 

“ Where have your inquiries beem directed princi- 
pally up to the present time?” 

:“ Tn various places.” 

‘“‘ Be more explicit.” 

“T should enumerate half a London Directory were 
I to be minute,” said George. 

“ Have you tried the different jewellers and haber- 
dashers at the West End?” 

“ No, I have not.” 

«Then take my advice, and do so without delay.” 

George looked astonished, and said : 

“ For what reason ? With what end in view should 
I do so?” 

“With this,” his father replied. “ A woman pos- 
sessed of a very much larger sum of money than she 
ever had in her life would be most likely to wish to 
spend a portion of her newly-acquired wealth in the 
adornment of her person. Itis only natural. Even.sup- 
posing she was going abroad from prudential motives, 
I am of opinion she would linger in London until she 
had replenished her wardrobe.” 

“ Perhaps you are right.” 

“J bave no doubt about it. Now youdoas I tell 
you.” 

“[ will,” replied George, who shortly afterwards 





Brandon’s health ?” 


took his leave. 


‘They placed themselves, one at each end of the 
litter, and Jed the way. ‘Lhe doctor, however, lingered. 
“ What would you? ” asked the superior. 

“ Most reverend father!” repliéd Dr. Narvaez, “TI 
crave permission to take my assistant with me.” 
“Go. He has yet to be dealt with.” 

“ You said, most reverend father, buta few minutes 
ago, that I had been a true friend to the order.” 

“T did.” 

“T am, then, worthy of reward?” 

“Place your own price on your services, and it 
shall be taken into deliberation by the most sovereign 
council.” 

“T claim this man’s pardon !” the doctor exclaimed 
with a grand abnegation of self. 

“Tt cannot be granted!” 

“T pray you “ 

“Go, senor!” was the stern and uncompromising 
reply. 
‘The doctor, seeing that further parley would have 
only injured his own cause and not have improved 
that of the Count de Cannes, reluctantly followed the 
stretcher upon which the semi-animate body of Inez 
was reclining. 

The poor stricken deer was rescued. There was 
hope for her, but for her husband there was little. He 
had chivalrously risked his life to save hers, and 
there was every probability of his paying heavy for- 
feit. 

Dr. Narvaez stooped down 2nd whispered in her 
ear: 

‘Bear up. There is hope yet.” ; 

“Oh, doctor! it is kind of you to comfort me, bu I 
fear the worst!” she replied. 

The Count de Cannes was a man again. The only 
reflection which had unnerved him was thas his wife 
had been in such a defenceless position. 

She was free! or to acertain extent so; for he felt 
assured that with Dr. Narvaez she was safe. 

(To be continued.) 
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Most people have heard of the attempt to carry out 
a railroad on the pneumatic plan. ‘he short line from 
Croydon to London was for some time actually worked 
on @ modification of this principle, but it was found so 
cumbrous and unserviceable that it had to be aban- 
doned. ‘The principle in another form las since been 
brought into service throughout London for the car- 
riage of parcels, and now a railway is to be seen in 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace constructed on the 
principle of the pneumatic tube, as @ model. It is 
600 yards long, and there is an air-pump at one end, 
by the action of which the car is sucked forward or 
pushed backward, as the case may be. The car has an 
apparatus fitted to it, of a circular form, to which a 
fringe of strong brushwork is attached, fitting com- 
pletely to the sides of the tube. It is difficult to sve 
how the constant friction of these bristles against the 
tube is to fail to wear them out in a very short time, 
so that it must require constant renewal, else the prin- 
ciple for short lines (such as metropolitan ones) is a 
good one, there being an absolute impossibility of col- 
lision and no fear of any accident. 

Processions 1n Java.—Sometimes marriage pro- 
cession, or the Basunut (a procession in honour of 
circumcision), would pass us. The two are by no 
means unlike, the principal object of attraction in both 
being generally a youth seated on a pony, who, accom- 
panied by musicians, is conducted with such parade as 
his circumstances willadmit of. The greatest point of 
distinction. consists in the difference of -attire, the 
bridegroom invariably being naked to the waist, his 
face, neck, body, and arms evtirely covered with a 
bright yellow colour, resembling yellow ochre, and his 
hair, which is allowed to flow loosely down his back, 
decked with flowers. His dress fromthe waist dow n- 
wards is a baték, or a Bugis silk sarong. The Basunat 
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is generally dressed from head to foot with unusual 
finery, and sometimes, though not frequently, he is 
likewise yellow washed. The bridegroom has his 
ceremony to go through for thirty days, riding through 
the various campongs, calling at several houses, and, 
should he be of wealthy parents, distributing alms 
when he visits his poorer brethren. The pony also 
bas a share of the finery, being caparisoned somewhat 
afteran Arabian fashion, with bright brass bridle, a 
collar of bells, and stirrups with morocco shoes turned 
up at the toes. On one side of the pony is a bearer, 
holding a large gaudy payong, or umbrella, on a very 
long pole, which he holds over the youth’s head; 
while on the other side another man performs the 
office of fanning away the flies that torment his charge, 
the fan being nearly always made of peacock’s feathers, 
and fastened to a pole similar to that to which the 
payong is attached. These are preceded by musicians, 
and followed by Hadjees, relations, boys carrying 
incense, and others with trays of the indispensible 
syree and betel. Such were the joyous scenes which 
we passed ; and other precessions nearly as singular, 
but by no means so merry, are occasionally seen.—Life 
in Japan, by W. B. D’ Almeidu, 








BEATRICE; 
OR, A CARNIVAL DAY AT ROME 





CHAPTER L 


ARE you going out into the street, Beatrice? ” said 
the Contessa Marchelini in a weary, discontented voice, 
as she glanced from the window, where she sat in the 
third story of the imposing but decayed palazzo, down 
into the thronged and bustling street. 

For it was carnival, and all Rome seemed to have 
given itself up to light-heartedness and merriment, 
and every one came out in holiday attire, if not in 
harlequin disguise, to bask in the glorious sunshine. 

“ To be sure—and why not?” answered the bright- 
faced, sunny-eyed girl, who came forward from the 
little room opening from the front apartment. 

The contessa sighed. 

“You will be obliged to go alone. Pietro was off 
long ago. Alack! in the old days it was not in 
such fashion the Marchelinis enjoyed carnival. These 
walls were astir with music and festivity, and when 
the noble ladies went abroad, a chariot and train of 
attendant servants waited for them. Now here we 
are, packed up at this height, all the festive rooms let 
out to strangers, ékeing out our slender living with 
the foreigner’s gold. Alack! alack! not a servant 
left us, only poor old Pietro to come occasionally.” 

And the sad-visaged contessa shook her head with 
rueful solemnity. 

Beatrice only pushed her black curls back from her 
laughing eyes, and answered merrily : 

“Never mind the old times, aunt Angela. I am 
sure we might do far worse at present, though it would 
be very fine indeed to have the servants and carriages; 
what’s the good of spoiling this carnival day by 
bewailing their absence, so long as it doesn’t help to 
bring them back? I mean to have as merry a day as 
ever the proudest and happiest Contessa Marchelini 
enjoyed. I shall go over to Anita's, and we are going 
out with Giovanni for protector. Wait a moment, and 
you shall see my costume.” 

And she darted back again into the little chamber, 
re-appearing presently in the short skirts and butterfly 
attire of Colurwbine. 

Her aristocratic relative held up her hands in hor- 


“A nt costume! oh, Beatrice, have you none 
of the Marchelini blood in your veins?” 

For answer, the girl, who certainly looked more 
charmingly as Columbine than many a princess has 
done in her sweeping trains of velvet and gold, floated 
lightly across the room, her face sparkling with inno- 
cent gaiety and light-leartedness. 

Another and another sigh from the contessa arrested 
her at length, and gliding to her chair, Beatrice knelt 
down before her, and crossed her white hands on her 
lap, saying earnestly : 

** Dear, dear aunt Angela, I don’t mean to pain you; 
but would it really make you happier to see me pining 
after the grandeur I can never gain? If I am con- 
tented and joyous with the life before me, why shoyld 
you seek to'check me? Even your gloomy confessor, 
Father Anselmo, smiles to see meso happy, and patted 
me gently on the shoulder this morning when I was 
singing away so merrily, and said, ‘Sing away, bird- 
ling—enjoy the sunshive aud the brightness while you 
may.’ Only you, aunt Angela, always seem troubled 
that 1 am joyous. What can the reason be ?—for I 
know there is no one else in the wide world Joves me 
so dearly.” 

Her aunt wiped away the tears that rose to her eyes, 
and answered sadly : 

“ Perhaps I am wrong to be always a shadow on 
your path, but I cannot keep back the thoughts that 





come of other days—of the blight and the woe that 
fell upon your mother, of the rightful claims you, her 
daughter, are still debarred from. But I will put it 
away for to-day, at least. And Father Anselmo has 
been here—did he ask for me?” 

“Oh, no, he came to ask Pietro about some sick child 
in the street with him.” 

“Father Anselmo was talking to me about you, 
Beatrice, the last time he came. He is afraid you 
hold some heretical opinions.” 

As she speke, the contessa looked anxiously into 
the sweet face upturned tohers. A rosy flush 
over it, although the eyes gleamed defiantly. 

**In what respect ?” asked Beatrice, calmly. 

“He did not explain; but I understood that you 
were ready to look sympathizingly upon the Protes- 
tants’ view, and not with the natural horror a devout 
Catholic should always feel.” . 

Beatrice smiled, “Is it so heinous a thing to be 
eharitable and liberal in opinion? I only said one 
day when Father Anselmo was denouncing their sin- 
ful error, that I could not see there was so much 
real difference, except in ome forms, which surely 
must be the husks, and not the seed itself.” 

“Did you say that?” gasped the contessa. “TI 
wonder he had not ordered you a week’s penance.” 

“Tf he had, I should not have performed it,” was 
the resolute reply, ‘‘ because I only said what my 
conscience still approves. Do I not see some priests 
even, who will not compare with this gentle-hearted 
English invalid on the floor, for purity of life and 
Christian character ?” 

“ Beatrice, Beatrice, never speak such words to any 
one else—what evil spirit possesses the child? I see 
no end of trouble if such words are repeated to the 
bishop.” 

“Ts it a greater sin to speak than to think them? 
I was talking with the English lady the other day, 
and I never was more impressed than with the book 
of prayers she lent me.” 

“Lent you—such a book? What would Father 
Anselmo say ?” 

Beatrice rose lightly from her knees and put off the 
grave expression from her face, as she answered with 
a laugh, intended to hide alittle flush of annoyance. 

“Nothing very grave or severe, I fancy. Father 
Anselmo is mortal, dear aunt Angela, and Fi much 
more afraid of his caressing touch and flattering words 
than any penance or reproof he may give me,’ But let 
us put away this sober discussion. You should go out 
yourself and see the sport. It will divert your 
thoughts from their sad memories. As for me, I would 
not spoil my day’s pleasure for anything.” 

“Go, then,” said the countessa, with a deeper sigh 
than ever; “ but when you return you must let me 
talk to you more seriously than ever I have done 
before. I have indeed dwelt so much in the Ee 
that J have failed to see where the present is drifting 
you. 

Beatrice availed herself ef the permission, and seiz- 
ing her mask and mantle, ran lightly down the broad 
staircase. At the second floor she —_ and after a 
moment’s hesitation, turned to the last of the doors on 
the long corridor, and knocked timidly. 

An English lady’s-maid opened the door, and the 
pale faced, but lovely lady in the easy chair, called 
out: 

“Is it you, Beatrice? Come in, and let me see you 
in your carnival suit.” 

Beatrice advanced smilingly, and stood up before 
the lady to be examined. 

“ Take off the ugly mask. Why, child, I wouldn't 
have believed you could make the dress seem so charm- 
ing. Only look, Phillis, and see how gipsyish she 
eoks.” 


“Madame Etheridge turned flatterer! that will 
never do. You whio have taught me so many of the 
best truths of life, don’t let me learn vanity likewise 
of you. 

And Beatrice stooped, and kissed the white hand 
resting on the easy chair. 

“True; there will be enough to teach it without 
my assistance. How I wish I were strong enough to 
accompany you, and see the droll sights, and the fine 
shows of the procession. This is my first carnival in 
Rome—it’s a shame for me to lose it ; but Ernest in- 
sists upon my trying a short ride by-and-by, and I 
am hoarding up strength for it. By the by, I think he 
has gone for sport himself, for the valet brought ina 
troubadour’s suit for him. How stupid in him not to 
wait and accompany you; you would enjoy itso much 
better together.” 

“Oh, no indeed,” cried Beatrice, with sparkling 
eyes, and a cheek deepening yet more in tint, “ not 
for the world. He declared he would find me out, and 
I am determined to cheat him. I knew he would look 
for me under cloaks and veils, and all sorts of dis- 
guises, so 1 chose this dress, thinking to cheat him 
most by least attempt at disguise. When the mask 
is on, you see, one would never guess me out.” 
“Perhaps not,” replied Madame Etheridge, smiling 








——— 
fondly back to the joyous glance. “But will your 
aunt allow you to go alone? ” 

“T am to go with Anita and Giovanni eut upon the 
Corso, But poor aunt Angela's horror at my low 
tastes is only equalled by her fear of my apostacy 
from the true faith. And now good morning; for if [ 
don’t mind, Anita will go without me. Hint not, 
word to Mr. Etheridge, I pray you, of my ‘nm, 
and we shall see how deep E his penetration.’ ; 

“ A happy day to you, dear child.” 





CHAPTER IL 


BeatricE MArcuHELIni tripped lightly along the 
narrow sidewalk, on her way to. her friend’s house; 
but in her gay exhilaration, did not, stop to glance 
behind her, or she had noticed that two masked figures 
—a knight encased in armour, and a troubador with his 
guitar—kept their respectful distance. At a littl 
square, in front of a chapel, where a fountain was 
playing, Beatrice paused a moment to watch a 
of richly robed masqueraders, pelting each other with 
bonbons. It gave tho troubadour time te reach her, 
and he said gaily: 

“Good day, fairest Columbine. See; I have my 
guitar; wh mey we not tread a measure here on the 

ny bated of the square? It would be something 
‘or me to remember when Rome and carnival are 
among things of the ~ 

Beatrice turned with the ready good humonr in- 
perative in carnival season. 

“ Let me hear one of your ballads first, my gallant 
troubadour, that I may judge if your music will be 
worth dancing to.” 

He laughed as he struck a few chords with a master’s 


hand. 

Beatrice smiled behind her mask. She had recog- 
nized the young Englishman, but believed herself safe 
from discovery. 

* Ah, yes, I see you are a respectable performer; 
80, then, as it is carnival, I have a mind to gratify 

ou. 

The dark figure of the mailed knight paused also 
beside them, though Beatrice did not heed him, but 
swinging her scarf lightly around her head, poised 
herself on the tip of her slender foot, and whirled of 
into a pirouette, while the troubadour played a merry 
air for accompaniment. 

“ Never may your hearts be heavier than now, my 
children,” said the dark knight, ina grave but tremulous 
voice, 

Beatrice, a little ashamed of her giddiness, paused at 
once, and stood with bowed head and crossed arms, 
The troubadour’s fingers fell away from the guitar 
strings, as he turned to the knight. 

“ Thank you, my friend, for your kind wish, who- 
ever you may be, and may the same blessing be re- 
turned upon yourself.” 

The knight shook his head. 

“Too late, too late,” said he, in a dismal voice; 
“remorse gnaws too unceasingly. All the peace I 
can obtain will come from seeing you two as lappy 
as you are good and true.” 

“Do you know us?” asked the troubadour, in as 
tonishment. 

“ Better than you know yourselves,” was the laconic 


reply. 

uy think you have mistaken us for some acquaint- 
ances of your own. I ami not a resident of Rome, 
my name——” 

“Is Ernest Etheridge, heir presumptive to the 
estate of Sir William Westevill, of Lancashire, Eng- 
land,” said the strange knight, in his deep voice. 

The troubadour could not repress his start of as- 
tonishment. 

“ But the lady is certainly beyond your knowledge.” 

“ And yours also,” inte Beatrice roguishly. 

“Nay, pretty one; have I not followed you every 
step from the door; and could any disguise hide you 
from my alert eyes?” answered the troubadour. 

“Ts she so very lovely ? ” asked the knight, mourn- 
fully. “ Ah, yes! I can well believe it.” 

“The morning itself is not fairer,” answered Ernest, 
gallantly. 

“And good, and gentle, and refined? Need an 
English drawing-room be ashamed of her ?” pursued 
the stranger. ; 

“ Rather be honoured and graced by so beauteous 
& presence,” answered Ernest again, in eager haste. 

“ You are not talking of me, of the humble Colum- 
bine. Good day, gentlemen. I will leave you to 
your discussions,” cried Beatrice, confused and blush- 


ing. 
“Stay; my day will be spoiled if I lose you, 
Beatrice. You see I have followed closely, Jest you 
should give me the slip. Take my arm, and come 
and explain the novel scenes to.me., For a little time 
we will join the promenaders, and then you must g 
with my mother in the carriage.” ‘ 
“ And you have really guessed me out!” said Bea- 
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a—— 
trice, in @ tone of vexation, “and I was meaning to 
have so much sport.” 

«And so you shall, but not at my expense. You 
will come with me, will you not ? 

“Yes, if you will call with me to tell Anita not to 
wait. Ab, what a merry walk it will be! I hope 
you have your pockets filled with bonbons,” 

They went off together, chatting gaily. 
The mailed knight stood watching them till they 
turned the corner of the street; then he murmured 
hoarsely: : 2 
“If the prayers of a repentant sinner can avail, 
ly those innocent beings may repair the wrong of 
others,” and stalked away through the crowd. 

Beatrice returned home, happy as the happiest child 
in Rome that merry day, nor was young Ernest Ethe- 
ridge’s face less radiant. 

Madame Etheridge received them with a fond smile 
of welcome, as they came in eagerly to relate their 
adventures; but something in the look her son cast 
upon thé beautiful Italian girl made her grow grave 
and troubled. 

And while Beatrice went up to resume her own 
clothing, and to acquaint her aunt with her intended 
ride, she wiled her handsome son to the chair beside 
her and began at once. 

“Beatrice is ‘a sweet little thing ; one cannot help 
making a pet of her-——” 

“She is as intelligent and refined as she is lovely 
and merry,” interrupted the young gentleman, with a 
slight air of indignation. 

“TI did not mean to insinuate anything to the con- 
trary, my son,” returned she, mildly. “I have enjoyed 
her society extremely since we have been acquainted, 
—it is peculiarly refreshing to me; but I shall never 
cease to regret it if it causes my son to forget that he 
is a gentleman, or his obligations to Sir William. 
Moreover, I will not have those bright spirits broken 
and crushed by a hopeless love. I speak this in 
season, Ernest, because I have faith in you. Do not 
disappoint me.” 

Ernest bent forward and kissed the hands locked 
over his, but he kept his troubled face from her sight, 
and in a few moments he rose and left the room. 
Sometimes a few calm words from another will reveal 
more than @ year’s reflections of yourown. The shaft 
his mother’s hand had flung opened the young 
man’s eyes, as well as thrust a wound into his heart. 

Madam Etheridge believed she had done the wisest 
and safest thing possible—had given warning in 
season to prevent the mischief, not waited until it 
was accomplished. But it is a question if she 
could have taken a step more inevitably certain. to 
produce the result she dreaded. Put two young 
people together, however diverse in tastes and disposi- 
tions, with the direet injunction that they are to avoid 
falling in love, and it is astonishing how pertina- 
ciously they set to work to put the mandate at defi- 
ance. 

Ernest went out from his mother’s presence seeing 
8 deepened fascination irradiating the image of this 
charming Italian girl, resolved firmly to obey his 
mother, but quite as desperately determined to be 
perfectly wretched in that obedience. 

Meantime, Beatrice, in the suite above, radiant and 
sparkling, bounded into the contessa’s presence. 

“Oh, aunt Angela, you should have been out in 
the street; it is so charming, so delightful! There 
was never so much taste before in the decorations; 
never such witty sayings tossed about, nor such 
humour reigning over all. Oh, I have enjoyed it so 
much—so much I can’t sit still while I am telling it.” 

“TI would try, at all events, you giddy child; take 
the footstool, and come rest that foolish head on my 
knee in the old fashion, and then you shall tell me 
about it. Iam glad you are so satisfied, poor child; 
your recreations are few enough. It really brightens 
na my pale life when you come in, so like a sun- 

m.” 


“I wish you would only go out yourself,” said 
Beatrice, as she took the required position ; if you had 
only seen that ridiculous buffoon you would have 
laughed as heartily as I—and it was a count they 
said. Oh, he was so droll, I shall always laugh to 
think of him.” 

“And did Anita enjoy it as much as you?” 
—— the contessa, smoothing softly the rippling 

s. 

The bright face lowered a little, and the eyelids 
rooped. 

7 Anita—— Oh, I forgot ‘to tell you, I did not go 
with Anita. The young Englishman, Mr. Etheridge, 
overtook me, and wanted me to go with him to point 
out the sight, and—and——” 

She stammered, for she felt the darkening frown 
pg aunt’s face, although her eyes were not lifted 

“Is it possible you were so indiscreet ? ” exclaimed 
the contessa, letting her hand fall hastily away from 
the fair broad forehead. Aud in a moment she added, 
With sarcastic bitterness: 





“ And it was with the Englishman, in his company, 
you found all this enjoyment. Oh, Beatrice, I would 
never have believed it of you!” 

The warm tide flushed the girl’s cheek and neck, 
and very brow, yet her eyes flashed indignantly, as 
she exclaimed vehemently : 

“ Have I committed a crime? Have I brought dis- 
grace upon my name? One would think, by your 
tone, it was nothing less than that. And what is the 
truth? Only that L accepted his invitation to accom- 
pany Mr. Etheridge in the street, masked both of us, 
to see the carnival show. You were willing I should 
go out with Giovanni, a rude boy; but because this 
noble gentleman accompanies me, you cry ont in 
horror. Your ideasvare too narrow, aunt Augee I 
wish you would go out more into the woris,” she 
added, pettishly. 

The contessa gave her a reproachful glance. 

“So my fifty years lack the wisdom gained by your 
seventeen ! I cannot allow that you are the best judge 
of propriety, Beatrice.” 

“But, I insist upon it, there was no harm in it~ 
none to be discovered by the mest prudish eye,” said 
Beatrice, half-crying. “I don’t rely upon my own 
judgment either; but, I am sure, if there was the 
slightest shade of indecorum in it, Ernest would never 
have asked for my company.” 

“¢ Ernest!’ Worse and worse! ” sighed the con- 
tessa. ‘I must send for Father Anselmo; this has 
gone farther than Idreamed. You shall be put under 
his care.” 

Beatrice sprang to her feet, as pale now with anger 
as she had lately flushed rosy with shame. 

* At your peril, aunt’ Angela. I warn you now, it 
will be at a if you give that man any autho- 
rity over me. Yo 
child, but you do not know to what lengths I can go 
if lam driven. I tell youI will not see or listen to 
Father Anselmo’s counsel ; there are ways enough of 
escape to such a resolute will as mine—the river, a 
poniard, a pistol; if all are removed, my own tresses 
shall make a coil to shut out breath and give me re- 
lease.” 

She had spoken the words swiftly, with eager im- 
petuosity, and stood panting for breath at their con- 
clusion. 

The contessa leaned back in her chair, with eyes 
fascinated by the spirited workings of the excited face, 
and was really half paralyzed with terror lest the ter- 
rible threat should be carried out that moment in her 
presence. 

“ Beatrice, carissima, be quiet,” stammered she ; ‘you 
are nervous and agitated, and know not what you say. 
Have not all these years shown you that I have but 
one aim, and hope, and joy in life, and that is for your 
welfare? Be assured, if he is so repulsive, Father 
Anselmo shall be refused access to you, thoughI can- 
not believe but an evil spirit has cast a glamour over 
your eyes when they look upon the holy man. Dear 
child, have you no pity for me when you utter such 
terrible threats ? ” 

Beatrice threw herself sobbing into her aunt’s arms. 

“ Only talk lovingly and gentle, aunt Angela, and 
you can do with me what you will; but my spirit 
flames up at your satire and harsh reproaches.” 

The centessa kissed hér fondly, and caressed, her in 
the soothing manner she would have used to a 
frightened child, reviving much of the excitement 
she strove to calm. 

“Oh, my precious child! my all the world! that 
you should think the poor woman harsh enough to 
drive you to self-destruction, who would gladly lay 
down her life for you—who has, indeed, given her 
life to you, refusing for your sake to have a home 
and children of her own. I may err in my judgment ; 
but, child of my dead sister—precious child, to whom 
I vowed myself over that blessed sister’s coflin—never 
believe I lack in love for you.” 

Beatrice’s eyes were flowing afresh. 

“T am ungrateful to talk so to you, dear, generous, 
self-sacrificing aunt and mother; forgive me, for the 
sake of the angel up in heaven.” 

And kissing and embracing, they mingled their 
tears together. 

“ I will.do as you say,” said Beatrice, meekly, when 
something like calmness returned. “I was to ride 
with madame and her son this afternoon. I will go 
and decline now.” 

‘*No, no,” returned the contessa, as eager to be 
generous; “it would look strange if it was declined 
so abruptly. You must break off gradually; but, 
mia cara, after this you will be careful to avoid them, 
You will promise me that?” 

“TI will promise to obey you,” answered Beatrice. 

“When you return I will tell you why it is I have 
such a horror of Englishmen. It is time you knew 
the sorrowful story,” returned the contessa. 


CHAPTER iIL 
BEATRICE went down to the rooms of Madame 


u have often called me a passionate | 





Etheridge, earnestly resolved to avoid the familiar 
tone with which she had hitherto conversed with 
Ernest. But the moment she saw him, she was con- 
scious of the chilly restraint of manner and reticence 
on his side; and straightway forgetting her own pro- 
posed line of conduct, she fell to pondering sorrowfully 
over their last conversation, trying to discover what it 
could be she had said or done to displease him, and 
unconsciously cast toward him such meek, deprecating 
glances of child-like appeal for forgiveness for the 
unknown misdemeanor, it was quite as much as poor 
Ernest could do to preserve @ tolerable appearance of 
composure. 

Their ride was disagreeable to all parties, and it was- 
with mutual satisfaction they drew up at the palazzo 
entrance, and each one sought the much desired 
solitude. 

Beatrice’s bright day was threatening to end in the 
most wretched gloom, and she could scarcely restrain 
the tears as she sat at her work beside her aunt. But 
her mood was so fitful, the long seam appeared inter- 
minable ; and throwing it down, she declared she could 
sew no longer, but would get the supper while her 
aunt attended to it. The contessa, in pitying sym- 
pathy, consented. 

So the little charcoal furnace was brought out, and 
the fire kindled; and then, taking ber pitcher, Beatrice 
insisted that she would not wait for Pietro, but go to 
the fountain herself for fresh water. 

The fountain was a small jet of water issuing from 
a dragon’s mouth into a large basin, and was in the 
centre of the little square of ground in the rear of the 
palazzo. 

Beatrice, with the pitcher in hand, went along: 
slowly and with downcast eyes, so she did not per- 
ceive, until she was close upon him, that the English 
lodger was there, pacing to and fro, and’ smoking his 
cigar, in the waning sunlight. 

Her blush of confusion met his start of annoyance. 
He bowed politely, but without his usual frank smile 
of genial welcome. 

An English girl would have returned him a haughty, 
perhaps scornful glance, though her heart breke be- 
neath it. But Beatrice was an Italian, with a vehe- 
ment nature, and was but an artless child beside. She 
forgot everything, but that, somehow, she had dis- 
pleased him, and setting down her pitcher, and turning 
toward him those beautiful blue eyes, over-running 
with tears, and the dewy lips tremulous with grief, 
she said in broken accents, with that sweet clear voice 
of hers: 

“Oh, Mr. Ernest, I am so sorry I have offended 
you. Ican’t think what I have done; but I never 
meant to displease you, I am sure.” 

Ernest looked at the sweet, beauteous face, the long 
eyelids dropping timidly over the starry eyes, the 
glossy curls rippling away from the broad pure fore- 
head, crowned with a silvery mist by the light muslin 
scarf thrown lightly over her head, and that in turn 
encircled as with an aureole from the slanting sun- 
beams streaming around her—such a picture of inno- 
cence and beauty, if he searched the world over, where 
should he find another that should so stir the tenderest 
emotions of his heart ? 

A great shuddering sob was swallowed down, ere he 
said with the impulsive ferveur-of youth : 

“* What have you done, Beatrice? Nothing, but to 
have been, and still remain, the loveliest, sweetest, 
gentlest creature that ever existed—by far too charm- 
ing for my peace of mind. And the ways of the worl:! 
are so hard and cruel I can hardly bear it. I seeme:| 
cold to you, because I sought to hide my grief and 
despair. Sweet innocent child, I could hate myself 
for showing to you the sordid, unfeeling rules that 
bind us. There is a Sir William Westevill, my 
mother’s only brother, a strange, sad man, but one to 
whom I am indebted for all I possess. His will must 
be my law, not for the sake of the fortune and title he can 
give me—heaven is my witness, not for them! gladly 
enough would I fling them away to win the more pre- 
cious prize of your love, Beatrice—but because my long 
years of obligation have pledged my honour, and for 
my mother’s sake. The shock of my alienation would 
kill her. Moreover, I am bound by a solemn oath 
never to marry without Sir William’s consent. You 
know now why I am miserable. I have been 
unconsciously a traitor to my vow. Never till to-day 
have I suspected the hold you have taken upon my 
heart; never till to-day have I dreamed of danger, 
and lo! hereI am bound hand and foot; oh, how 
gladly your willing ‘slave, my Beatrice, if honour did 
not forbid.” 

He paused, and his eyes devoured her faceas though 
taking their parting look of her. 

he eyelids still fell shyly, but a warm glow seemed 
to shine through the silky lashes, and a pink tinze 
crept up slowly from the happy smile that dimplut 
the lips, and made the cheeks that had paled when !ie 
first spoke, roseate again. 

“No matter,” said she, softly; “you love me—that 
is happiness enough! ” 
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He bit his lip till the blood was ready to flow, so| her. She has been tenderly cared for all her lifetime. | An English party came and secured the rooms the 
powerful was the effort required to refrain from| She could not exist without her accustomed luxuries; 


clasping her in his arms with wild exclamations of 
delighted love. 

“But I must leave you—I must never see you 
again,” said he, almost steruly, in his bitter rebellion 
against the bard fate. 

“ Ah, that is very sad; but love goes with us to 
heaven ; and life, after all, is not so very long,” mur- 
mured she with the same ecstatic smile. 

He gazed upon her in envious astonishment. 

“Tf I could only feel your trustful submission,” 
said he, regretfully ; “ but I can only wrestle against 
the bitter misery of my disappointment, and beat 
franticly against the bars of my cage.” 

She looked up now pityingly, with angelic compas- 
sicn in her soft, dark eyes. 

“Poor Ernest! but you do not know yet that I 
also love. I would not tell you, but that you seem 
so forlorn, and need comfort. Yes, dear Ernest, and 
it was only to-day, when my aunt forbade me to be 
any more in your society, that I knew the precious 
secret myself. So, then,.we will say, farewell, and 
do our duty and mind our rightful guardians; but 
they cannot help our loving, you know, and that must 
be our comfort.” 

The ardent, impatient youth shook his head dis- 
mally. Sorry comfort it promised to him, while he 
gazed upon that innocent, beautiful maiden, and 
longed so intensely to clasp her to his breast. 

She settled the matter by saying simply : 

“ Farewell, dear Ernest. Heaven bless you always. 
You will know who prays for you every day of her 
life ;” and turning quietly to her pitcher, and filling it, 
went slowly into the house. 

The young Englishman stood looking after her 
stupidly, for a few moments; and then, with a pas- 
sionate exclamation, darted through the narrow arch- 
way into the street. 

de went forward through the surging, banteriv 
crowd at a furious pace, until, completely exhausted, 
he flung himself upon a bench in one of. the public 
squares. There he buried his face.in his hand, and 
remained lost in gloomy reverie. He was startled by 
a deep voice at his elbow. 

“ Your mood has changed since this morning, young 
gentleman.” 

Looking up, he found the knight, still in his closed 
vizor, standing beside him. 

“And there is cause enough for it,” aaswered 
Ernest, hotly; “but, according to your professions 
this morning, you know itall,and ought not to require 
explanations from me.” 

“Very true; I can state thecase for you. You love 
the charming Beatrice, the contessa’s niece, and your 
mother has warned you of your promise to Sir Wil- 
liam.” 

“You are a conjuror, certainly. .I will not deny 
you have guessed correctly. And what is your advice?” 

“T do not chose to give it without understanding 
the case. If it is but an ephemeral fancy, inspired 
by the beauty and grace of the maiden, which exciting 
scenes and new faces can disperse and cure, it is idle 
to raise unpleasant feelings by struggling against the 
wishes of your friends... Leave Rome at once, and 
plunge into the gay scenes of Paris.” 

“You have no sympathy with me,” cried Ernest, 
angrily. ‘Nothing can make me forget Beatrice. 
She is an angel of goodness and beauty ; the one woman 
in the world who can be my angel, at least.” 

“In that case, fire nor sword, fortune nor fame, 
uacle nor mother, should separate youfrom her. Boy, 
boy, do you know what it is—a pure, true woman’s 
heart? it is the one priceless treasure the experience 
of human life can offera man. Cast it aside in the 
folly and madness of ambition and pride, and in direst 
bitterness you shall come to count your gold dross, 
your worldly fame a hollow breath, the applause and 
favour of men bitter jests; and with your yearning, 
starving heart you shall go through life a wretch the 
most miserable mendicant may well commiserate.” 

The voices came through the iron mask palpitating 
with some overwhelming emotion. Ernest was 
thrilled, and solemnly answered : 

“T believe you, and yet I am powerless. Oh, if it 
were in my power to prove my love for this peerless 
Beatrice—but my word of honour is pledged to Sir 
William.” 

“Ts there no chance of release? I know him well. 
There is another nephew to inherit the estate. It 
seems to me if youcan consent to forego your brilliant 
prospects he would grant you release——” 

“Tf I could only believe it,” cried Ernest eagerly— 
“ oh, what wonders should not this strong right arm 
work out for me. . Beatrice is used to such simple 
living, beside; and here in Italy only requires for a 
happy living what we throw wantonly away in 
England.” : 

B. paused abruptly, and exclaimed with an accent 
of pain : 

“Ah, but my mother—my first duty must be to 
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besides, she is so fragile, 1am not sure the disappoint- 
ment would not kill her.” 


gravely. 


“Sir William is a strange man. I never pretended | 


| the utmost courtesy, so that we were soon like mem. 
“Sheis Sir William’s only living sister; do you, 
think he would forsake her?” asked the knight, | 


moment they were announced. They were refined 


and exceedingly agreeable people, and treated us with 


bers of their own party, entering into all their amuse, 
ments and enjoyments. Among them was a you ng 
gentleman, peculiarly attractive to us at least. He 
added to an extremely handsome person, the most en- 


to be able to judge him, or to understand his character. | gaging manners, and 9 varied information that wag 


I should not dare make any calculations upon his | 


movements.” 
“Tam wiser, then, than you. I both know and 


understand him, and I will fearlessly pledge myself | 
to win his consent to care for youy,mother, as here- 


tofore, leaving her free to live with you, or with him, | 
and \- «G1iesce also in your marriage to this beautiful | 
Italiau -icl;-that is, if you consent to forego all claim | 
or hope of the inheritance you have. been taught to | 
believe would be one day yours. But think calmly 
and coolly of it; it isa great sacrifice for you—count 
the cost deliberately, and see if the love of Beatrice 
can outweigh ease and fortune, ambition and fame.” 

“Not @ moment will I hesitate,” cried Ernest, vehe- 
mently. “Without Beatrice, the best fortune is 
poverty, and with her I will strive to win a comfort- 
able income, and what more can I ask? ” 

“ Heaven bless you, Ernest!” cried the strange 
knight; “you are choosing right. See before youa 
wretched, wretched man, to whom the choice came 
even more solemnly than to you, and who had not 
courage to do right; who weakly, like .a false-hearted 
craven, let go his hold. on a pearl of price to seize a 
glittering diamond, which proved but an empty bubble; 
who heaped upon his own head undying remorse, and 
set the seal to his life-long misery.” 

“Who are you?” cried. Ernest, shivering at; the 
misery the tones revealed. 

“ You shall know ere long. You have chosen nobly 
—you deserve the love of Beatrice.” 

As Ernest turned to renew the question more im- 
petuously, he started at perceiving himself alone. The 
stranger had slipped bebind the tree, and vanished 
in the crowd. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BEATRICE went up the long flight of steps with a 
face sweetly calm, all its weary trouble flooded away 
by the one delicious consciousness which sung such a 
ravishing strain of harmony; there was no attention 
to be given to the sorrowful truths behind it. She 
only lieard the thrilling words, “ He loves me! he 
loves me!” and gave no heed to the bitter cry that 
wrung Ernest’s heart— We are parted ! ” 

For this simple-hearted, yet enthusiastic Italian 
girl, it was sucli joy to know her ideal one had 
deigued to bestow upon her the wonderful wealth of 
his noble heart; it seemed that no other grief or 
care had power to reach her through its magical 
armour. 

The change in her looks was remarked even by the 
listless contessa, who sat anxiously debating how best 
the sorrosvful story might be told, which for so many 
years had weighed down her spirits. 

“You are more comfortable, carissima,” said she, 
wistfully. 

“Yes, dear aunt; and after supper Iam ready to 
listen to your story. May I light an extra candle? It 
seems to me I should like a great deal of light this 
evening.” 

And at her aunt's acquiescence, humming a hymna, 
she went te the quaint iron candelabra, and lighted 
all the candles that were in it. 

The frugal meal was soon finished, and the room 
restored to order. 

And then Beatrice, still with that placid brow and 
shining eye, drew her footstool tv her aunt’s feet. 

The contessa looked weak and nervous, but her 
voice was clear and firm. | 

The flaring light of the candles shone upon as 
beautiful a picture as any of the old artists have left 
in the Vatican. The pale, refined, aristocratic con- 
tessa, with her face of patient suffering ; her tall figure 
in its grey robe of softly lustrous silk, supported in 
the quaint old easy chair; the blooming maiden, with 
her snowy robe, and luxurious waves of rippling hair, 
and charming face lit up by that calm and hopeful 
smile, reclining at her feet. 

‘* We were orphan sisters, Beatrice and I, who had 
been brought up in convent seclusion, and then taken 
out suddenly tothe gaiety of Roman society. You 
may imagine we were easily imposed upon, with our 
unsophisticated natures and complete ignorance of the 
world. Almost immediately our guardian and uncle 
died, and we were left comparatively alone. _We 
were, however, too poor to be much sought after. 
Only this palazzo and a very restricted income was 





left to us. It was my proposition to let the lower 


perfectly wonderful to such ignorant girls as we, He 
was courted and caressed: by all the party, and we 
learned that he was heir to an immense property, 
You can imagine, my child, what.a fairy prince, what, 
knightly hero.he seemed to us. Alas! we believed 
him. the incarnation of everything good and true, 
The party remained three months, and then went on 
to Vienna. The young Englishman, however, aston- 
ished, and need I ‘add, delighted us by re-appeariug in 
less than a month. He took his old room, and our gay 
life returned, I need not describe Beatrice to you, 
my child—you bear her name and her face also; but 
there was a nameless air of arch vivacity about her 
that was extremely captivating. I saw who kept the 
Englishman in Rome, and was not when at 
length they came to me for my sisterly blessing. My 
poor Beatrice! how gloriously beautiful she was in the 
pride of her joy. The first cloud came when our tem- 
porary guardian made‘some objection to the intimacy 
of the Englishman, and plainly expressed his opinion, 
My sister’s lover took fire at once, and. demanded that 
the marriage be consummated then and there. Our 
guardian seized the offer, and Beatrice did not object, 
They were married, therefore, abruptly and privately, 
In. the closer intimacy that now followed, I detected a 
restless uneasiness in her, husband's manner. He was 
very fond, and very proud of Beatrice, but I could sea 
there was something weighing on his mind. I think 
my sister saw it first, but with the generous delicacy 
of her nature she refrained from urging his confidence. 
But the revelation came speedily. He was out one day 
when his foreign letters were brought, and Beatrice 
playfully.seated herself at his feet when she presented 
them. .I was sewing at the window. He broke them 
open hastily, with hands that trembled a little, and 
after a rapid glance sprang to his feet with an ejacula- 
tion of despair. The movement threw away thecling- 
ing arms of Beatrice, She turned deadly pale, and 
rose to her feet. 

“* What is it, dearest? you have ill news, I fear, 
said she. 

‘“¢ Til, indeed,’ groaned he, in a hollow voice—‘I am 
utterly undone.’ 

“* Tn what manner ?’ cried she ; ‘surely it cannot 
be so dreadful. It is your wealth gone, 1 suppose; 
but what of that? Do you think I shall mind because 
you cannot take me to the stately home you have 
described so often? How you wrong your wile’s 
heart. We have the dear old palazzo. You say you 
were never so happy before; why cannot you con- 
tinue here in our own dear Italy, and be happy still? 
While you are safe, no sorrow can come to me.’ 

“He groaned bitterly, and began walking distrae- 
tedly across the floor. Presently he came back to 
her, where she stood wondering and perplexed. 

“* Dearest Beatrice, I am a wretch. I inave deceived 
you. . I loved you so, I dared not risk losing you ; ana 
I made my venture, trusting it would come out rightly 
in the end, I was wrong. Bitterly enough I see it 
now; I trusted I could conciliate my father, and that 
when hesaw you I should be sure your loveliness and 
goodness would melt his heart. But he is rock, and 
iron, everything pitiless and bitter. Can 1 make you 
understand ourEnglish ways? I fear not; but this 
you will understand, that he inexorably declares | 
must give up all hope of the fortune I have been 
educated for, I must be an exile, a beggar, or give up 


ou.” 

“A marble statue could hardly have been whiter 
than Beatrice. 

“<Give me up—your wife, your wedded wife?’ 
stammered she, with those ashen lips. 

“ He coloured deeply. 

“* They do not. know that I am married. 
did, my doom were certain.’ : 

“ You mean that you have married me against their 
will, and that the choice for you lies now between us, 
she repeated slowly, as if she found it difficult to make 
the words pass her lips. 

“ He bent his head. ; 

“Well, have you made it?’ demanded she, with 
dignity so new and strange I had marvelled at it but 
for my knowledge of her great pride. : 

“ He wrung his hands, his passionate grief showing 
strangely beside her icy calmness, 

“*T love you, beyond everything, Beatrice—you are 
my wife; but I am helpless as an infant. I have been 
used to luxury. I have been.educated to require 
wealth and prosperity as much as air and sunsiiive. 


If they 


apartments, to add to our narrow’means by the gene- | If you would only consent to eohceal the marriage & 


rous rent that foreigners are so ready to pay for 
eligible apartments. Woe is me that it was done! 


little while, and let me go to England, I could manage 
to gain both, I am certain. It crushes me to think of 
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—— 
she contempt and scorn and hardship allotted to such 
poverty a8 ours would be without my father’s fortune. 
Dear Beatrice, say you will let me go.’ . 

“+Yes, you may go,’ said she, ‘now, to-day, this 
very hour, you must leave Rome. You need not fear 
bearing from me; I will resume my old name. There 
are but three to quiet,—the guardian, the priest, and 
my sister; I have no fears of either.’ 

“ He reached forward to catch her hands and cover 
them with kisses, but she drew them back hastily, and 
in that unaturally calm voice, reiterated : 

*“*You must not lose a moment, you must go at 

once.’ 
“He seemed to acquiesce in the decision, and went 
hastily to find his valet, who had never lodged at the 
palazzo. He came back in his travelling cloak, 
Beatrice had locked herself in her room, and given me 
a sealed letter to deliver to him. 

“*Say to him,’ said she, ‘that it is needless torture 
to have a parting scene, and charge him not to open 
the letter till,he reaches London.’ 

“T gave him her very words. He looked perfectly 
wretched, and wrung my hands frantically as he 
thrust a purse of gold into them. 


“*Be kind to her, and cheer and comfort her, my | sh 


blessed Angela,’ said he, with a great sob, and darted 
from the room. 

“] did not see Beatrice that day ; but when I insisted 
upon ging into the room ,to sleep with her, she un- 
barred the door, and threw herself into my arms. 
Such a face of marble despair J trust I may never see 
again. I began, to repeat some words of encourage- 
ment, but she hushed me sternly. 

“Not a word, Angela; he is dead to me. Iam a 
more desolate widow than she who bends over her 
coftined love, for my hero was an ideal, He hesitated 
between his wedded, tender wife, and unborn child, 
and a paltry fortune—be, with a man’s strong arm and 
fertile brain. Do you know what my letter told him ? 
Only this: that if he had an hundred fortunes, Beatrice 
Marchelini scorned to share them with him; that no 
future word or deed should move her from the bitter 
contempt with which she viewed his conduct, measur- 
ing a pile of gold, or leagues of land in the scale with 
a human heart.» Weep, weep, my sister, but only for 
the broken hopes that, having clung around. a frail 
support, ate for ever debarred from rising again.” 

From that day she was more like an automaten than 
the brilliant, beautiful creature of whom, I .had been 
so proud. Letters came, and remittances of checks 
on @ Roman banker; but she sent the first back with 
the seals unbroken, and left. the last unpresented., If 


to open it, and Ernest, with a radiant face, came | 
bounding in. 

“ Give me joy, Beatrice—Sir William has consented 
to release me from my obligation to be his heir. A 
note came mysteriously, but certainly from him. My 
mether is well provided for; my cousin will have the 
estate, and be Sir William’s heir, and I—oh, rapturous 
thought !—I shall hunt up some jolly situation as agent, 
clerk, attaché—no matter what, that brings me a decent 
income—and come back to marry you, if the contessa 
will only censent.” 

The contessa looked frightened, and Beatrice con- 
siderably startled. 

“You will consent, dear, dear contessa ? ” implored 
the youth. 

“ What! to Beatrice’s marriage with an Englishman? 
Never, never!” cried the contessa, vehemently. 

Beatrice clung to her, weepiug. 

But a new voice interrupted them ; and the knight 
crossed the threshold. 

“Hold! decide not rashly, Contessa Angela Mar- 
chelini,” said he, solemnly—“ for another comes to 
bless the union.” 

“ What other? What right have you?” began 
e. 

“A father’s right,” answered the deep, sad voice. 
The contessa caught at a chair forsupport. Beatrice 
turned with flashing eyes. 

“ A father who abandoned his wife, and has always 
ignored the existence of the child, comes with a poor 
grace to claim rights,” said she, proudly. 

“My poor child, do not be harsh where you will 











| presently shed your angelic tears of compassion. A 
} guilty, guilty wretch Town myself; but never has 
| father watched more anxiously over offspring, or 
; suffered keever pangs at separation, than I. I have 
; left you here for the sake of the gentle heart 
| yonder. Angela, I have full faith in your good- 
ness. When you learn how I have expiated my sin 
in lifelong misery, you will say I have been punished 
severely enough for pardon now. You would not 
receive my help, and I have resorted to stratagem. 
It was my purse that paid the heavy debt whose 
cancelling restored the palazzo to you, and my 
bribing that made your distant relative leave 
that legacy. I would have trebled it, had I not 
feared you would discover me, But,my hungry heart 
can restrain itself no longer. I, come for my child, 
and for you too, 40gpe, if. you will accept the wreck 
that is leftof me. Frown not, my Beatrice; see how 
| L bring youa hale joy to propitiate you in my favour. 
| Here is the lover I give to you, He is worthy; he 





he had come himself, repentant and pleading for for- | was tried by the test wherein I failed, and was nobly 
giveness, I am certain her stern resentment had been | faithful to his Jove. He relinquished his brilliant 


softened; but he remained away, and that was proof 
enough that he still clung to his fortune, rather,than 
to her love. She had been a light-hearted girl only 
that twelvemonth, but it was a stern, undemonstrative 
woman of ice who lived with me after his, departure. 
T hoped your birth would rouse her, but it only seemed 
toadd a heavier weight. Alas! she was so sick of 
life she made no effort to recover ; she faded and faded, 
and died when you were only six months old, leaving 
no single word for him—only a blessing for you and 
me, and the earnest. request. that, if possible, I would 
refrain from receiving help in your education. 

“*Teach her, oh, my Angela, to beware of cold- 
hearted, mercenary, calculating Englishmen!’ whis- 
pered she, hoarsely, with her latest breath. 

_ “Now, my child, you understand my grief at your 
Intimacy with the gentleman below,” said aunt 
Angela, wiping her eyes, 

_ The girl’s cheeks were drenched, but she exclaimed, 
indignantly : 

“Do not compare Ernest with, him. Oh, I will not 
think of him as my father—the cruel, pitiless, flinty 
creature,” 

‘Hush, hush !’’ cried the contessa; “he had many 
noble traits, I will not refuse him that justice; and 
who shall say how much his education may have 
forced him to an act that seoms too base——” 

“What!” cried Beatrice, indignantly; “do you 
uphold him ?” 

‘Lhe contessa covered her face with her hands. 

“I see him as I knew him first—so noble and gay, 
and tenderly considerate of all. I cannot forget——” 

“ Did you love him also, aunt.Angela? ” asked the | 
girl, with a sudden conviction of the truth of her 

suspicion. 

7 He blighted the lives of both sisters,” answered 

she, with ber head drooping still lower. 
Beatrice reached up and kissed her compassionately. 
“ Dear, dear aunt Angela, and I have blamed you 
for your gravity. But fear no longer for me. I leve 
Ernest Etheridge, and he loves me; but we know it is 
useless to think of matriage,and are content to go our | 
Separate ways till heaven unites us, You will never | 
lose your Beatrice, auntAngela; she will strive to | 
&!ve some comfort yet to the heart that has known so 
much sorrow.” ‘ 

A knock at the door startled them. Beatrice went i 


prospects that he might win you. Behold, I give 
them back to him with my daughter’s hand.” 

As he spoke, he-led tue, unresisting girl to the side 
of Ernest, and raised the steel visor of his helmet, 

“Sir William Westevill!” exclaimed Ernest in as- 
tonishment, while firmly clasping. the little hand. 

“ And the father of Beatrice. The old estate will 
pass now to their rightful owners. God bless you, 
my children.” 

He crossed the room to the trembling contessa. 

“ Angela, I can prove to you my bitter repentance. 
The tidings of Beatrice’s death nearly killed me. I 
was ill. more than three months, powerless and 
numb from the blow. Lying on the brink of the 
river which she had crossed, I laid out. my plan 
of expiation, invoking upon it. the blessing of heaven, 
without. which all plans must fail. Its result is here. 
Will you crewn it with your proof of forgiveness, in 
promising to go with me to the altar when our children 
yonder carry there the wealth of their pure hearts and 
earnest vows? ” 

The contessa’s tears were flowing steadily, but she 
smiled softly and laid her hand in his. 

Beatrice, even amidst the joyous whisperings of her 
lover, saw the movement, and clapped her hands. 

“I was right—oh, I was right, Aunt Angela ; of all 
the carnival days Rome ever saw, this is the most 
wonderful. You will be my mother now in reality, 
as you have ever been in deed. It is glorious! it is 
glorious! Come, Ernest, and tell your mother.” 





A week later the double marriage was solemnized, 
and a grateful and. happy party set out for England, 
fully resolved to celebrate the return of that carnival 
day so long as the years should visit them. ing 


Ar Summit, in Pennsylvania, a coal mine is burning 
which has been on fire for the last eight years. 

A FELLOW-DE-CE-IvED.—A stranger last week 
entered a druggist’s shop in Maryport, and asked for 


a strong dose of poison to kill rats. ‘lhe shopkeeper 
observed something strange about the appearance of 
the man, and made him up a packet of magnesia, 
labelling it “ poison.” The stranger went immediately 
to a public-house and called for a pint of ale, into 


| which he at once emptied the packet and drank it 


off. He then told the landlord and others in the 


house what he had done, and showed them the paper, 
labelled ,‘* poison.” The supposed victim then took 
an affectionate leave of his companions, and left kind 
messages for his friends — still there was no symp- 
tom of approaching dissolution. In the meantime the 
landlord had slipped out to the druggist’s, and there 
learnt the secret of the hoax. To punish the fellow, 
an emetic was administered ; and some one, professing 
an anxiety to relieve the sufferer, proposed, for the 
want of a stomach pump, to introduce the landlord’s 
spirit syphon, but the tubes were not flexible enough. 
The after-sickness endured by the man, it is hoped, 
will cure him for the future. He was turned over to 
the police. 


KANT'S MODE OF LIFE 


Kant lived in a modest and retired house, in a 
quiet street behind the old palace. Every morning, 
Winter and summer, the old soldier who was his 
servant came into his bed-room at five minutes to five, 
and said, “It is time.” The philosopher arose in- 
stantly, dressed with wonderful rapidity, and by five 
was seated at his breakfast-table, where he drank one 
or two cups of tea—nothing more—smoked a pipe, 
and collected bis ideas for the work of the day. At 
seven he went out for his lectures, and, on returning, 
set to work till a quarter to one. Precisely at the 
quarter he dressed for dinner, took a glass of wine to 
incite his. appetite, and was ready for the guests whom 
he had invited. 

He never dined alone, and always breakfasted alone. 
Dinner was the time when he liked to receive his 
friends. At his breakfast he was so much accustomed 
to solitude that when once a friend dropped in at that 
hour and asked to share his meal, Kant was embar- 
rassed, and ended by asking his friend to sit where 
he could not see him, saying that for: more tlian half 
a century he had never seen a soul near him while he 
drank his tea in the morning. But at dinner he could 
not bear to be left to himself. 

He always took care to invite some of his friends 
beforehand, and one day, when none of them could 
come, he sent his servant into the street to pick up the 
first passer-by, and bring him iv to dinner.. He could 
not bear to be kept waiting. For this reason he de- 
tested ceremony at table, and the most agreeable of 
his guests was the one who took a dish without offer- 
ing it to others, so. that the turn of the host came the 
more quickly, It must be remembered that Kant had 
eaten nothing all the morning, and had been working 
steadily. 

Dinner lasted two hours or more, and was a very 
pleasant meal, the great metaphysician talking in a 
simple and popular style on all subjects of the day, 
especially on politics, of which he was a diligent 
reader. His passion for them was such, that he some- 
times flung himself eagerly on the newspapers in the 
morning, which one would have thought a profana- 
tion. For his study was a sanctuary, sacred to intel- 
lectual labours, and nothing mundane was ever heard 
in it. Not till the guests had quitted the study and 
entered the dining-room did Kant relax his philo- 
sophic gravity. 

After dinner, he;took his regular walk up and down 
a small alley of limes, which is called the Philo- 
sopher’s Alley. His walk was always solitary, except 
on rainy and, threatening days, when his servant 
followed him “ with an umbrella under his arm, and 
with a restless and vigilant look, an exact image of 
Providence.” 

Kant had two reasons for walking alone: he 
wanted to think, and he did not want to open his 
mouth. He thought that by breathing through his 
nose, the air would be admitted gradually to his lungs, 
and that he had less risk of taking cold. 

On coming home, he read the papers. In the 
evening he made notes for lectures the next day, or for 
his writings ; read, and meditated on what he read, 
writing down any ideas that struck him. 

At ten he went to bed; a quarter of an hour before 
retiring, he suspended all occupations, and cleared his 
mind of all thoughts that might prevent him sleeping. 
His bedroom was never heated, its windows were 
always kept shut, summer and winter, and the light 
was excluded as carefully as the air. 


MARRIAGE IN THE Corron Disrricts.—Children 
frequently leave their parents at a very early age in 
the manufacturing districts. Girls of sixteen, and lads 
of the same age, find that they can enjoy greater 
liberty, and if not greater comforts, that at least they 
can have their own way more in a separate home ; 
and these partings cause little surprise or disturbance. 
As might be expected where labour is in such great 
demand, juvenile marriages are more common in Lan- 
cashire than in any other of the English counties, 
The census returns of 1861 show that among the 
population of Bolton, 45 husbands and 172 wives were 
coupled at the immature age of “ fifteen and under ;” 





in Burnley, there were 51 husbands and 147 wives; 
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“in Stockport, 59 husbands and 179 wives in the same 
. ry. The same reliable evidence shows that 
“from 15 to 20 is an age at which a considerable num- 
ber of the male, and a still greater proportion of the 
female operatives, are married. For the last 50 years 
‘the cotton manufacture has given such encouragement 
to matrimony as never existed elsewhere. And it 
must be admitted that, to the best of its ability, the 
operative class has fulfilled the Scriptural command. 
They have been fruitful, they have multiplied ; and if 
they have not replenished the earth, they have cer- 
tainly to some extent subdued it by enwrapping its 
ple in the produce of their hands. No one who 
Sos ever attended morning service at the Manchester 
Cathedral will forget the ceremony of asking the 
banns of marriage. When the happy couples make 


Aheir appearance after the third publication, it is to be | y 


hoped that they are nct so confused as are most of 
those listeners to this long-drawn string of some hun- 
dred names. Nineteen to twenty-two in the male, 
and seventeen to twenty in the female sex are the 
usual matrimonial ages. Boy-husband and girl-wife 
—themselves oftentimes not fully grown—become the 
parents of weakly children, specially requiring what 
they rarely get—a mother’s care. ‘The husband and 
wife can earn at least thirty shillings per week, can 
rent a house which is wind and weather proof, though 
a filthy roadway may rise high above the door-sill, 
though the paved floor be perpetually damp, and 
though through the back door fever-seeds are wafted 
from the pestiferous “midden,” which is “ Lanca- 
shire” for that unwholesome combination, an ashpit, 
usually to be found at the back of their houses.— 
Arnold's History of the Cotton Famine. 


LOVE AND EMPIRE; 
OB, THE SPY AND THE PRINCESS. 


CHAPTER L 


Our story commences ip the old castle of Neuski, 
situated some leagues from St. Petersburgh. 

In the principal apartment, a man, with a pale, 
thoughtful brow, and earnest, deep-set eyes, paced 
slowly up and down. He was thin almost to attenua- 
tion, and his whole appearance denoted the man of 
thought—the brain-worker. 

His costume was plain in colours, though rich in 
materials, and a handsome sword was suspended by 
his side. 

This was Lestoq, physician to the Princess Eliz- 
beth, the daughter of Peter the Great. A poor 
student of Moldavia, with nothing but a lancet to 
work his way in the world, chance had thrown him in 
the way of Count Goloffkin, one of the Council of 
Regency, who, thinking him a tool fit for his purposes, 
had obtained for him a post in the princess’ household, 
ostensibly as her physician, but in reality as a spy 
upon her actions. 

In this case the tool was likely to turn in the land 
of its master. Goloffkin had miscalculated the ambi- 
tion and daring of . Conspiracy is the bane of 
Russia. To prevent the Princess Elizabeth from con- 
spiring, Lestoq was sent to watch her. We shall see 
how well he performed his office. 

He was awaiting the princess atthe moment we intro- 
duce him to the reader. It was the usual hour of con- 
sultation ; the busy brain was at work, and the pale 
student was resolved to wrest from the world those 
honours and dignities which he considered to be his 
just due. 

The Princess Elizabeth entered. She was tall in 
stature, resembling her father in this particular, with 
a form inclining to the robust. She had a waxy com- 

lexion and flaxen hair. Hereyes were large, staring, 

ut wearing an unchanging look of benevolence. 
Her large, massive features expressed little decision of 
character. In short, she looked like what she was— 
a thoroughly good woman, fond of a life of ease. 

Lestog had endeavoured many a time to rouse the 
spark of ambition within her breast, but without effect, 
and in his chagrin he had one day added to the usual 
despatch, ‘‘ ‘I'he princess does not couspire,” to Goloff- 
kin, “‘ and she never will.” 

“ What will rouse this woman to a sense of her 
true position ?” thought Lestoq. ‘“ Whatis the charm 
to animate her, and who possesses it?” 

The charm was found; the possessor was near at 
hand, 

“Tam going to St. Petersburgh,” said the princess 
to Lestogq. “Order my carriage, and tell Colonel 
Alexis to furnish a detachment from his regiment to 
serve as my escort, which he will command himself.” 

“Going to St. Petersburgh !” stammered Lestoq, 
who could not have been more astonished if the floor 
had opened beneath himandengulphed him. “Going 
to St. Petersburgh! ” 

“ Yes,” replied the princess, “ going to St. Peters- 
burgh. Is there anything so strange in that, to make 
you stare so?” 





“No, madam,” returned Lestoq, recovering himself 
with an effort; “‘ thesuddenness of the journey took me 
by ag ine that is all.” 

He bowed and withdrew. Outside the door he 

used and reflected. He knew, although Elizabeth 

id not, that she was a state prisoner in the Castle of 
Neuski. The regiment, a pretended honour, was in 
reality her guard. No objection would be made to her 
leaving the castle, but her escort would be her guard, 
her every action watched, and the custody of her 
person rigidly maintained. 

‘* What can be her motive for this sudden journey ?” 
mused,Lestoq. “Nomatter. Let me hope something 
may come of it. I must senda swift courier to ap- 
prise Goloffkin of the event, or he may think I mean 
to play him false. It is too soon for that suspicion 

et.” 


So saying, Lestoq hurried to putin execution the 
orders of the princess. The preparations were soon 
completed, and the party set forth. Elizabeth, accom- 
a by her maid, Rozetsky, occupied the carriage. 

estoq and Colonel Alexis rode de it, and a file of 
the regiment of Neuski preceded and followed the 
carriage. In this state they arrived at the little village 
of Yaroslaf, in the environs of St. Petersburgh, and 
here, as Lestoq expected, for he had sent forward his 
courier, Goloffkin was in waiting, and assisted Eliza- 
beth to alight, and conducted her into the principal 
apartment of the little hostelry. Lestoq and Rozetsky 
followed, remaining at a discreet distance. 

“Count Goloffkin,” said the princess, graciously, 
“T thank you for this mark of your attention. That 
you should come thus to receive me, in my progress 
to St. Petersburgh, is too much honour for a fallen 
princess.” 

“T trust your journey has not over-wearied you,” 
returned Goloffkin, with the grace of a courtier. 

“No, no, no—TI scarcely feel it,” replied the prin- 
cess, with unusual vivacity. “I’ve strength for 
twice the distance—have I not, Lestoq? He minds 
all that—I never heed myself. He finds me vapours 
and complaints when I should never dream of them. 
But he’s so skilful——* 

“ And faithful, too, withal,” interrupted Goloffkin, 
with a side glance at Lestoq that was very expressive, 

“ Yes,” aflirmed the princess. “ Another debt of 
thanks I owe to you. It was you who placed him 
near me—you did well. Without his presence at 
Neuski, I should have perished of ennui. Ah! in St. 
Petersburgh how different it will be. They say the 
balls this year have been enchanting. I hope some of 
their gaiety will yet be left for me.” 

“T fear not, ” began Goloffkia, in the tone 
of a man who had a disagreeable task before him, but 
had no alternative but to perform it. “If I must 
avow it, I come, commissioned by her highness, Anne 
of Courland, the Regent of the Empire, during her 
son's minority, Prince Ivan, the young emperor—I 
come, ” 

“You need not hesitate—proceed, sir.” 

“T come to say her highness, in common with the 
Council of the Regency—of which I have the honour 
to form one—are painfully surprised at your departure 
from Neuski; a departure of which you have not even 
deigned to advise us.” 

“ Where was the necessity?” asked the princess, 
in some surprise. “A journey of pleasure for my 
health—change of air. Is it not so, Lestog ? ” 

“Tt is, madam,” affirmed Lestog, with a respectful 
bow; and in answer to Goloffkin’s inquiring glance, 
he shook his head, as much to say, “I do not know.” 
And indeed he did not. The object of the princess’ 
visit to St. Petersburgh was a profound mystery to 
him. The princess did not observe this interchange 
of glances. 

“ To that we have nothing to object,” said Goleffkin, 
soothingly, for he perceived that even the placid 
temper of the princess was slightly ruffled, “ but we 
think that your Highness might find more favourable 
air than that of St. Petersburgh, and I come to offer 
you my council, madam, against entering the capital.” 

“Good!” thought Lestog; “she is no irue daughter 
of the great Peter if she does not resent such insolence. 
We shall put fire into this marble yet.” 

“Count Goloffkin,” said the princess, drawing up 
her tall form with much dignity, “am I to regard this 
intimation as official? Is it an order?” 

“T have not said so, madam,” returned Goloffkin, 
deprecatingly. “It is merely an entreaty you would 
be prudent to attendto. Your presence at St. Peters- 
burgh may embolden and encourage certain factious 
individuals conspiring in sevret, who may become more 
daring should they once conceive the mad hope of see- 
ing you at their head.” 

“T understand,” replied the princess, smiling dis- 
dainfully, “and thereby cause some inquietude to the 
sage minister of the police. This is your business, 
Count Goloffkin, and I should be sorry to deprive you 
of an opportunity of displaying your brilliant talents 
in the affair. Once for all, sir—because the senate 
have excluded me from the throne; because they have 
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decided Prince Ivan, nephew to Peter the Greg 
child, shall be preferred to me, Elizabeth, that am js 
daughter, I can no more change my residence, journ, 
for my pleasure, go to a ball at St. Petersburgh, with, 
out giving birth to plots, exciting the suspicions apj 
troubling the repose of ministers.” 

“Madam,” faltered Goloffkin, surprised at thi; 
burst of emotion in the usually passive princess 
whilst Lestoq looked on overjoyed. . 

“Hear me out, sir,” continued the princess, tho. 
roughly aroused. “You count too much upon » 
patience. I have but one word of answer. I conspire 
not, I never did conspire; and if I ever should, ny 
head may pay the penalty. I yield to that condition 
But I will travel to St. Petersburgh—I will stay thers 
my good pleasure; and it may please me much, gir 
with so amiable a court. Say so to the Regent—say 
so to Munich, and to Osterman, your worthy colleagues 
and let us see if they will dare to tear mo from its 
walls—to chase, by force, the daughter of its founde; 
the great Peter. See all pre: for my departure 
count, I shall return with you, sir, to St. Petersburgh 
—that is, if you will allow me to accompany you.” 

Goloffkin, perceiving the uselessness of further words 
bowed his acquiescence respectfully, and withdrew, ' 

“They shall not thwart me in my purpose, spits 
of all,” murmured the princess, half aloud, when 
Goloffkin was gone. 

“You have done well, madam,” said Lestoq, coming 
forward. 

“Have I not?” returned the ® com pre proudly, 
“Weak woman as I am, I would not assume; but 
pique my will, and it would be greatly piqued should 
I not assist at the brilliant /éte given to-morrow, it is 
rumoured, at the Hermitage.” 

“What say you?” asked Lestoq, much surprised. 

“A féte, for which they have been making prepa- 
rations for the last two months.” 

Was this then the object of her visit—to attend a 


Jéte? Was there not some deeper purpose concealed 


beneath this frivolous pretext? He resolved to ques- 
tion her. 

“Ts this your only motive for going to St. Peters- 
burgh—have you no other?” 

“None. What'should I have?” 

Her eyes sunk beneath his earnest gaze, and her 
colour deepened. She was keeping something back. 

“Ts it nothing to you, then?” pursued Lestoq, 
feeling that it was the proper moment to probe her 
mind to its lowest depths, “is it nothing to you re- 
ceiving here these orders you should give—to enter as 
a simple subject the palace of the Czars, where you 
should reign an empress ? ” 

“Ah, you would renew agaim this endless, this 
éternal subject of your conversation. No more, 
Lestoq. I am not well to-day. I feel a weak- 
ness——” 

“ You have been used to an air more elevated—the 
air of a throne. It is that which would restore you, 
and were I in your place———” 

“ Ah, if you were! But there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between you and me, my dear doctor.” 

“T know it, madam, and, dare I say it, to my ad- 
vantage. Born in Moldavia, in a miserable village, a 
simple student, with only my youth and my lancet, I 
neither despaired of myself nor fortune. No one isa 
prophet in his own country. I sought my fortune in 
a foreign one, and, thanks to boldness, talent, or in- 
trigue, whatever you will, obtained adinission to the 
court of Russia, and now am principal pliysician to the 
Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of the Czars. I was 
nothing ; this now is what I am. But you, madam, 
born to a throu, presumptive heiress of the imperial 
crown, you have descended to the rank of a princess, 
without credit, without power, submissive to the 
caprices of the Regent, the orders of Goloffkin, Munich, 
Osterman !” 

* Lestoq! would you offend me?” 

“Anything, could I arouse you from the indifference 
the apathy that benumbs you; could I infuse into 
your veins the burning fever of desire for glory that 
consumes mine. Then to-morrow should see you 
seated on the throne of your father, the great Peter; 
should see shining on your brow the brilliant tiara of 
the Czars you would become so well.” p 

“Oh, no, no, No!” returned the princess, with 4 
shudder. “I have projects more pleasing, projects 
less dangerous; projects I dare not name. Happy 
are they who pass their lives free from the cares of 
courts, in peace and love. Weak womanas I am, why 
would you have me tutn conspirator? You would 
lead me to death, Lestoq.” 

“ No—to the throne of your ancestors. Ha! I see 
awakening glory in your soul. I read it in your eyes. 
You will not ever crouch thus, a minien’s tool, 

le’s disappointment.”’ 
PeNo an more,” cried the princess, whose 
bosom seemed to be torn by contending emotions. 
“ You wish me to renounce myrpeace, 1—— 

“Consent ? you consent?” cried Lestoq, eagerly, 
joyfully 
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———— 

“Not yet,” was the evasive reply. “A few days, 
and my answer shall be yours.” 

Lestoq ground his teeth with fierce disappointment. 

“Js she stone,” he muttered, “that I cannot move 
her? By heaven, she shall conspire yet!” 

The entrance of Goloffkin put an end to further 
conversation, He announced that everything was 

d for the departure of the B guna for St. 

Petersburgh. They all set forward together, and 
each had a secret purpose to accomplish, unknown to 
the others. Who was to succeed? who fail? We 


shall see. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ture are two winters in the city of St. Peters- 
burgh, the green winter and white winter. It was 
now the green winter. 

Count Goloffkin conducted the Princess Elizabeth 
toa palace near his own, on the banks of the Neva. 
The grounds joined each other, and the gardens were 
common to both. She could be easily watched here. 
The princess had but exchanged one prison for 

nother. 

Testog strolled through the gardens, his brain busy 
with the conspiracy he had resolved to set in motion. 
He came suddenly upon three officers of the regiment 
of Neuski, who were conversing in loud and angry 
tones. ‘They were the principal officers of the regi- 
ment—Culonel Alexis, Lieutenant-Colonel Mikhail, 
and Major Constantine. They had taken advantage 
of the princess’ journey to visit St. Petersburgh, pre- 
senting the rather singular circumstance of three 
field officers commanding twenty men. This cir- 
cumstance had not escaped the watchful eyes of 
Goloffkin. Lestoq paused in his walk as they ap- 
proached. 

“Yes, I swear it! cried Colonel Alexis, angrily. 
“He shall die, but by my hand.” 

“Going to despatch some one, Colonel?” asked 
Lestoq, pleasantly. ‘Can you not make me his 
heir?” 

 Lestoq, you see me furious.” 

“ Against whom ?” 

“ The infamous Goloffkin.” 

“Beware! he’s not far off.” 

“Nay, let him hear me, I care not. He can but 
send me to Siberia, and he has already done worse 
than that. Only this very moment have we received 
an order from him that our regiment is to remain but 
one day in St. Petersburgh.” 

“Your regiment? Why, you have but a file of 
men.” 

Alexis smiled, and exchanged glances with his com- 
panions. , 

“Wherever the princess goes, the regiment goes 
also, She isour charge. The balance of my regi- 
ment followed us, and my command is now here com- 
plete, in St. Retersburgh.” 

Lestoq pricked up his ears, but he said nothing. 
Alexis went on, angrily, as before : 

“ After two years’ absence and privation, when we 
hasten here to join all those we love on earth, to leave 
them for Smolensko ! ” 

“It is not to be endured!” cried Mikhail. 

“We were unworthy the name of soldiers did we 
submit to it,” added Major Constantine. 

“T will instantly resign my commission!” ex- 
claimed Alexis, violently, “break my sword, and 


“Be calm, be calm! ” expostulated Lestoq. 

“Never!” cried the furious soldier. “It is an 
atrocity I cannot pardon, and which Goloffkin shall 
dearly expiate, Not to see her! to be torn from her 
in the moment of opportunity! and why? Because 
it is rumoured that our brave soldiers, our regiment of 
Neuski, are not exactly friendly to the reigning 
government.” 

“Were I assured of that!” was the thought of 
Lestoq, and his heart beat anxiously as he listened 
for the next words of the enraged soldier. Alexis 
was thoroughly inflamed with passion, and spoke un- 
guardedly, 

“And they are right. I will not check them. 
Hitherto I have been passive, patient, nor troubled 
State affairs, but now, knew I some good conspiracy, 
Some daring plot to overthrow our tyrant rulers, in- 
stantly would I join it.” 

“And I!” chorussed Mikhail and Constantine. 

“We would all join it!” continued, Major Con- 
stantine, deliberately. He was graver, more cold- 
blooded than his friends, and Lestog thonght more to 
be depended upon. “ They treat us like criminals ; 
they then could do no more,” 

Lestoq folded his arms, and surveyed these three 
young officers with quiet satisfaction. They re- 
Presented a thousand men, for the Russian soldier 
obeys his officer implicitly. Here was material with 
which to commence a couspiracy. 

,, 1 do not think you need go far a-field to find the 
iing'you wish,” he said, quietly. 





“What say you, doctor?” cried Alexis, ‘ But, no, 
no. Iknow mycountrymen., They think not of con- 
spiring. The Russian is not one to raise his arm 
against oppression. He suffers tamely. The slave is 
early cudgelled into bearing.” 

“Say that there were some generous hearts like 
yours,” pursued Lestoq, “that spurn the despot’s 
chains, could they count on your swords ? ” 

“ Could they ?” 

Alexis unsheathed his sword, and turned to his 
comrades. 

“ Your answer, gentlemen?” 

In an instant their bright blades leaped from their 
scabbards, the three swords were crossed, the sunlight 
glittering on the polished steel, and with one voice 
they cried: , 

“ We swear!” 

* It is well,” said Lestog, with elation. “ And your 
men?” 

“Live but for us,” replied Alexis. “Hark ye, 
Lestoq, I know not your designs: I am unused to 
plotting. Still, show me but the means to overthrow 
our tyrant council, and revenge myself upon Goloffkin, 
and to the death I am yours.” 

“AndI! AndI!”chorussed the others. 

“Spoken like true soldiers,” returned Lestoq. “ The 
means I have.” 

“But say we overturn the regency, whom would 
you place upon the throne ?” 

“ Whom but Elizabeth, its rightful owner ? ” 

“The princess! There is not a man of us that will 
not shed his blood for her with joy. But are you sure 
she will consent?” 

“For that I answer,” replied Lestog, with confi- 
dence. “I have her promise she will be faithful. 
From her own lips yourselves shall shortly hear it, let 
but our plans mature. Trust me, in three days, Eliza- 
beth shall wear the imperial crown. And I,” he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘‘ will be prime minister! ” 

So saying, he left the officers to their own reflec- 
tions, and hastened into the, palace. Thus was the 
conspiracy commenced. 

Alexis recognized a female figure approaching 
through one of the green alleys, with acry of joy. 

“By heaven, it is my Nadeje!” he exclaimed. 
“Leave me, friends—leave me.” 

His brother officers obligingly withdrew. 

“ Nadeje! ” mused Alexis; “and in this place? She 
whom I came hither to see and to espouse? What 
unexpected happiness! Nadeje!” 

With a cry of pleasure, he sprang towards the 
girlish figure that emerged from the green alley, 
and would have folded her in his embrace, but she 
recognized him with an exclamation of terror, and 
nar back, stammered, in trembling accents, these 
words: 

“Holy St. Nicholas! Alexis! We must not 
meet !” 

“ Nay, I am free, I am rich, love,” cried Alexis, de- 
taining her forcibly, for she would have fled from 
him. “ My uncle’s death removes all obstacles that 
barred our union, We now can wed, unchecked by 
any scruple. All I possess is yours. Come, then, my 
love——” 

But still she shrank from him, crying: 

“Oh, Alexis, that we should ever meet thus! Cruel 
destiny! Approach me not; I never can be thine. My 
fate is sealed.” 

“ What do I hear?” exclaimed Alexis, gazing with 
bewilderment upon her. 

“Curse me not, Alexis,” cried the poor girl, wring- 
ing her hands piteously. “It was to save my father. 
Banished to Siberia, but one resource remained to 
rescue him. It was to wed his persecutor.” 

“ And you have done so?” gasped Alexis. 

“Could I do otherwise? Pity me, Alexis. My 
love was thine ; but oh, could I refuse to save a father’s 
life 2” 

“ All’s lost !” exclaimed Alexis, despairingly, and he 
released the hand of the trembling Nadeje. ‘ Wel- 
come this rash conspiracy in which I have so madly 
plunged, ay, though it lead me to the scaffold. No 
more of love; let me but think of vengeance !” 

“Farewell, Alexis,” said Nadeje, with apprehension. 
“T dare not stay. May you be happier with another 
love. The path of honour lies before you. Follow it 
and forget me. There is no more of joy and peace 
for me.” 

“Yes, I will go. And yet, how can I tear myself 
away? Beloved Nadeje! do not quite forget me. 
You whom I loved so well, for whom I gladly would 
have died, sometimes cast a thought upon Alexis.” 

“Oh, leave me, leave me! My heart is yours, but 
we must partfor ever. Honour commands it.” 

“ Alas! was it for this we pledged our vows in 
infancy? Yet I will not upbraid you. Grant me 
one last request—to see you but for an hour, an instant, 
and after, die.” 

“ A secret interview ! 
here.” 

‘*Do you refuse me? Well, be it so. 


I dare not. . We must part 


Engaged in 





a conspiracy of fearful import, my days may not be- 

many. When I am gone, you may repent this harsh- 

ness. ” 

“ Engaged in a conspiracy ? Great heavens !” 
“Yes, I have sworn to do or die; to risk a life- 

me now is worthless to me; to sacrifice Goloff- 
n ” 


“What do Ihear? Sacrifice Goloffkin! You know 
not what youdo. Heis my husband !” 

With this despairing cry, she broke from him, and 
fled, wildly, through the garden. Alexis remained 
rooted to the spot for a moment, like one stunned by 
the lightning. 

“ Her husband!” he murmured, at length, in the- 
deepest astonishment. “Her husband! Nadeje’s 
husband! Then he hasten times my hatred. Let me 
rejoin my comrades.” He shook his clenched fist in 
the air with a defiant gesture, and apostrophized a 
shadowy Goloffkina. ‘“ Beware of me,” he cried, 
implacably, “ beware of me! Inspired by love and. 
— I will track thee as closely as the lion does his 
prey!” 


OHAPTER III. 


Tue Princess Elizabeth sat in the apartment allotted. 
to her, attended by Rozetsky and a new maid, a cousin 
of Alexis, a Greek girl named Helena. The regiment 
of Neuski had been released from duty, as it was con- 
sidered doubtful, and Captain Ivanhoff, of the Preoba- 
jenski Grenadiers, was detailed, with his company, to 
guard the palace. 

“This vaunted féte, Rozetsky,” said the princess, 
“has roused my curiosity. I expect much pleasure 
there. But where's Lestoq? He must be my com- 
panion. Ah, here!” she continued, as Lestoq entered 
the room. 

She waved her ladies from her, and motioned Lestoqg 
to seat himself beside her at the table. 

“T have reflected on our late conversation, Lestoq,” 
she began. ‘“ You would have me dare too much; to 
even think of it makes me tremble! Urge me no 
more. I will net risk my peace, my safety, though it 
is to purchase empire. You have my auswer—leave 
me to my pleasures.” 

“But, madam!” stammered Lestoq, aghast at this 
unlooked-for refusal. 

“This enchanting ste!” pursued the princess, gaily, 
not heeding his remonstrance. ‘You must be there, 
Lestoq. I shall depend on you.” 

“Oh, woman, woman !” murmured Lestogq, bitterly, 
between his set teeth. ‘‘ The very moment, too, I had 
compassed a foundation whereon to build a structure 
that should raise me to the height of my ambition, and 
defy alike the sap of secret machination or the forceof 
open opposition. 

He drew a piece of paper towards him, and com- 
menced sketching with a pencil. Elizabeth gazed 
curiously at him. 

“What! designing, doctor ? ” she asked. 

“Merely to fill up time.” 

He continued at his work, the princess all the while 
observing him. He turned the paper over, and began 
another sketch. 

“TI must see it,” said the princess, looking over his 
shoulder. “On one side there is a throne—it is a 
splendid one! and on the other,”—Lestoq reversed 
the paper—‘‘ gracious heavens! a scaffold!” 

“ Yes,” coolly answered Lestog. ‘ Choose!” and 
he tossed the paper towards her. “ Very soon, madam, 
there will remain to you no alternative between the 
one and the other.” 

“ Horrible idea!” faltered the princess. ‘“ What is 
it you would convey tome? What should I under- 
stand from this ? ” 

“That I did not count on a refusal that will. peril 
your life as well as mine. In your name have I 
stirred the people to revolt ; in your name have I as— 
sembled our friends in arms; in your name have L 
assured them of your warm co-operation.” 

“* Withdut my knowledge? Without my con- 
sent ?” 

“T knew that you would give it the moment you 
should learn your fate was sealed. You are ignorant 
that for some time past your actions have been 
watched—that I myself have been placed near you 
but as a spy upon your words, your thoughts—placed 
by the regency to render a faithful account, and that. 
this very instant, Goloffkin holds a council which wiil 
decide upon your liberty and life.” 

“But I can prove I am not guilty.” 

“ You are.”, 

“What is my crime? ” 

“Your just right to the throne—a crime they can- 
not pardon—whicheven I would punish were I in their 
place. Yes, madam, they will condemn you, whether 
or no you take part in our projects. You see how 
little, then, you have to fear conspiring. It is your 
only safety.” 

‘‘T will not think of it. Speak not to me of plots, 
of horrors, of bloodshed for my sake! I cannot 
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sanction it, Lestoq. It was but yesternight I read the | 
hapless fate of Mary Stuart, and still I see the judges 
and the scaffoli—tbe sure end of all plotting against 
a state.” 

‘Yes, when the plot does not succeed; but we— 
we cannot fail! Never was moment more auspicious. 
The people, weary of being governed, or misgoverned, 
rather, in an infant’s name, have leng since murmured, 
and call loudly for you. ‘The regiment of Neuski 
have all declared for you. . They wait but for an 
order, @ proclamation from’ Elizabeth, to throw off 
their allegiance to the regency, and rise in arms.” 

“ Lestog !” 

“Assure yourself, your highness. I will bear it to 
them. You will but haveto sign. Remains then but 
the grenadiers of the Preobajenski. This evening 
we will to their barracks; you show yourself, I bid 
them hail the daughter of the Czars. ‘ Long live the 
Empress!’ will be the answer, and to-morrow your 
Majesty is on the throne. There is the proclamation, 
madam.” 

Lestoq had risen to his feet as these impassioned 


words fell from his lips, his-features glowing with the | 


enthusiasm that filled his ambitious,.soul. He drew 
forth a folded parchment from his breast and extended 
it towards the princess, but she would not take it. 
Her eyes were downeast, and a troubled expression 


you hesitate to do as he has done? ‘Will you be less 
generous than he is? Refuse to join a glorious cause 
in which he does but struggle, he will but combat for 
your welfare ?™ 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried the princess, eagerly. “I 
cannot waver longer. Whatever are his dangers I 
will partake them—for his sake, not the throne.” 

“You will sign the proclamation, then?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes; sign it with joy! But—but you 
are sure he loves'me? © Should you deceive me, should 
you abuse my confidence, my tenderness—for he, as 
yet, has never disclosed his wy 

“ But he soon shall—I swear it.” 

“Then unto your handsI yield my destiny. I'll 
sign this proclamation,”—she took the parchment from 
Lestoq as she spoke, and wrote her name upon it 
with a firm, untrembling hand,—“ place myself at 
your head, and by his side will march even unto 
death !” 

“ Tt will be to glory!” 

“ Adieu, Lestoq.” 

“ Adieu, your Majesty,” returned Lestog, with a 
profound obeisance. 

The princess left the aprtment, followed by her 
ladies, who during the forgoing conversation, had 
remained out of earshot. 

“Love, then, has wrought for us when all else 





clouded her usually placid features. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried, almost piteously, “a 
hundred times, Lestoq, no, no! I never will accept 
the throne. I’ve other thoughts, other desires, Les- 
toq; one simple aim fills my heart, and is alone 
suflicient for my fature happiness. It is a secret, one 
I would have kept hid from all the world; yet to you, 
my most devoted, my most faithful friend—yet how 
can I avew it evento you? Still you must know it. 
Let me own, then, that there is one whom I prefer to 
all—one wliom I—I love!” 


“Love? ” echoed Lestog, thoroughly amazed. | 


The princess in love! He had never dreamed of 
that. 

The princess proceeded, plaintively. 

“Mow often have I mourned the distance fate has 


moment when I seek the means to sink my rank to 
his, yeu speak to me of grasping at a throne—would 
separate our destinies for ever!” 

“The fates conspire against me,” murmured Le- 
stoq, despairingly. Turning to the princess, he said, 
“ Knows he of your love?” 

“Can he be ignorant?” the princess asked, as if 
interrogating herself. “And yet until now I have 
breathed it not to mortal being. Still, have‘eyes no 
language? To see him and to love him, untold, un- 
checked—can there be greater happiness? Short- 
sighted Lestoq! What occasioned my abrupt depar- 
ture, this journey, that surprised so all the world, and 
you the first—what, but to meet with him?” 

“But who is this lover, madam ? ” 

“Captain Ivanhoff!” announced a servant at the 
door. 

The princess started to her feet, a crimson flush 
mantling cheek and brow. Lestoq’s piercing eye was 
upon her. The captain of grenadiers entered and 
bowed profoundly before the princess. A fine, stal- 
wart fellow was this same captain. Standing over 
six feet in height, well limbed, and massive in the 
chest, with features like Antinous, and a beard like 
Hercules. His complexion was swarthy, his hair and 
eyes as black as jet. 

“Obedient to your wishes, madam,” said Captain 
Ivanhoff, in clear, soncrous accents, ‘‘I have brought 
you the drawings.” 

He placed a portfolio on the table before her as he 
spoke. 

“ This shepherdess’ dress is charming, is it not, 
Lestog ?” asked the princess, examining the portfolio, 
and showing the drawings to the physician. 

“ Tf it pleases you,” answered Lestoq, coldly. 

“You think it will become me, captain?” she con- 
tinued, turning to Ivanhoff. 

“ Your Highness will render it enchanting,” was the 
polite reply. 

“Then I will wear it,” returned the princess, 
pointedly. 

“I take my leave, then. I have to show the port- 
folio to the Countess Goloffkin.” 

Ivanhoff bowed, and withdrew. 

“Ttis he you love!” said Lestoq, when the door 
closed upon the form of Ivanhoff. 

“ For heaven’s sake—but it is useless further to con- 
ceal it. Yes, I dolove him! Can you blame me?” 

“ Why should I? Is he not daring, amiable, worthy 
—one of the chiefs of our conspiracy ? ” 
‘ Lestog, grown desperate, was resorting to subter- 
uge. 
He—a conspirator—Ivanhoff?” gasped the prin- 


cess, 


} 


placed between our states; and yet, at the very | 


failed,” mused Lestoq. “Most powerful of deities! 
But such is woman’s heart—yielding to him, though 
proof against every other. Ha! this Ivanhoff returns. 
Oh, destiny of empires! that upon this obscure soldier 


| and his love should hang our fate and Russia’s !” 


Ivanhoff entered the apartment eagerly, as if seek- 
ing for some one. A shade of disappointment over- 


| cast his features when his eyes encountered Lestoq. 


| “You were not looking for me,” said the astute 


physician. “In love, Captain, eh ?” 


“You have said it,” returned Ivanhoff, bluntly ; 
“and no doubt laugh at me that I am so.” 

“By no means. What! a young man like you, 
formed for the sex, with all that can inspire them? 


| Your constancy does you honour.” 


“Pretty honour,” criéd Ivanhoff, disdainfully, 
“loving without hope.” 

“How know you that? How know you that she 
you love, high as her rank is, may not partake your 
love ?” 

‘Ah, could I be assured of that, willingly would 
I yield up life. But what proof haye you of this?” 

The best. I have it from herself.” 

‘*Reveal it to you! yet so cold, so distant to me! 
Could she, then, doubt me?” 

“Tt would appear’so. You accuse her of indiffer- 
ence, when it is she ‘who doubts your tenderness, and 
would have proof.” 

“She shall—any—though it were my heart’s blood 
—all she can ask! I would do anything to be assured 
that I am loved by my heart’s idol!” 

“Even though I should bid you rouse the Preo- 
bajenski grenadiers to revolt, and place the Princess 
Elizabeth upon the throne ?” 

“ By heaven, I would do it. Only assure me that 
such an act will give me the hand of her I love, and I 
will undertake the deed.” 

“Your hand upon it. I do assure you. Sound 
your companions and prepare them for the revolution 
which is now almost ripe. The princess will come 
to-night to the Preobajenski barracks and place her- 
self at the head of the troops. There is a masquerade 
to-night in the palace of the Regent. We will take 
advantage of the hour of festivity to strike the blow 
securely. Farewell. At midnight in the Preobajenski 
barracks we will meet again.” 

They parted, leaving tiie chamber by different doors 
The tapestry against the wall rustled, was ‘displaced, 
and a man stepped forth into the apartment. It was 
Goloffkin. 

“ Lestoq!” he cried, vindictively. ‘ Lestog, the 
leperous traitor! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Govorrkrn beckoned in an officer and a serf through 
the secret door, and closed it carefully. At this mo- 
ment his wife, the hapless Nadeje, entered by the 
public door. Goloffkin did not heed her, but hurrying 
the officer to the window, he pointed to the tall 
form of Captain Ivanhoff striding through the gar- 


ens. 
“Follow him—lose not sight of him—watch all his 

movements, and send me note of them.” 

“Why not arrest him on the spot?” asked the 

officer. 

“Tt is not time. I know but two of them, and I 

would seize upon them all at once—this night secures 

them mine. Go, as I said, but guard that you arouse 

not his suspicion.” 

The officer withdrew at once. 





_“Yes,madam. He did not hesitate an instant to | 
uisk fate, fortune, life, to place upon the throne of her | 
forefathers the princess of his vows. After that, could 


“My lord,” said Nadeje, approaching her husband, 
“ what is it your pleasure I should wear at the ball to- 
night ?” 


“You will not attend the ball this evening,” an. 
swered Goloffkin, abruptly. 

“But why—what reason?” faltered Nadeje. 

“ To keep you out of danger. Know, madam, thers 
is a plot to overthrow the state. During the bal} 
treason will be at work.” 

“Great heavens!” ejaculated Nadeje, her thoughts 
instantly reverting to Alexis. _ 

“ Lestoq, whom I have bought,” continued Goloffkin 
“and who has sold me, Ivanhoff, and others [ yet 
know not, at miduight, in the barracks of Preobajenski, 
will raise the soldiery. I shall replace them with 
some chosen troops, and when the traitors come, we 
will let them enter—shut the door upon them, and, 
taken by surprise, there is not a man of them but shal] 
die upon the 

“And my Alexis with them,” murmured Nadeje, 
“ Oh, sir,” she said to her husband, “ but should there 
be among them some more imprudent than they are 
culpable—some who, misled, deceived ——” 

“What do they there?” demanded Goloffkin, 
sternly. “ All, all shall die—not one who enters those 
barracks at midnight shall escape.” * 

He turned from her and gazed out of the window. 

“Oh, how shall I save him—how keep him from 
the spot?” murmured Nadeje. Her eyes fell upon 
the serf, who was standing at a respectful distance, 
and a thought flashed like lightning through her brain. 
She drew a small key from es girdle and placed it in 
his hand. 

“Colonel Alexis,” she whispered—* this evening— 
the small postern by the Neva.” 

The fingers of the serf closed around the key, and 
he nodded intelligently. She was understood. 

“ Come, madam,” said Goloffkiu, “let me conduct 
youhome. I have much to do before nightfall.” 

Lestog entered the room as they were leaving it. 
Goloffkin and he exchanged glances and bowed as they 
passed. Lestoq cast himself into a chair. 

“There was an odd expression in Goloffkin’s eye,” 
said he, thinking aloud. ‘‘ What does’ it mean?” 

“ Tt means that your plot is discovered, and you and 
your fellow-conspirators doomed ! ” 

Lestog looked up witha sudden start. The serf was 
leaning on the back of his chair. 

* All discovered? ” he cried, aghast. 

In a few succinct words the disclosed all that he 
had overheard. Lestoq regarded him earuestly. 

“You appear to be my friend—wherefore ? ” 

“ You once mended the broken leg of a serf whose 
master would have left him to die, like a mangled dog, 
but for you. Again, one day passing through the 
village of. Yaroslof you heard the cries of an old 
woman, who had been sentenced by Goloffkin to the 
knout. Finding entreaties vain, you purchased her, 
and gave her freedom, to save her from that cruel 
punishment. ‘That old woman was my mother.” 

_“Lapoukin! I recognize you, now,” exclaimed Le- 

stoq, starting to his feet. 

“You understand that I'am yours, body and soul,’ 
said Lapoukin. 

“Strong arms may be useful,” mused Lestoq—“all 
is not yet lost. Could I but gain access to the Regent's 
palace, I would force Anne of Courland to sign her 
son’s abdication at the dagger’s point!” 

“Nothing easier,” replied Lapoukin. “ Here is the 
key of a secret postern leading into the Regent's 

lace.” 


“ Where got you that?” 

Lapoukin briefly explained. 

“ By heaven, you have saved us all! 
me.” 

Lestoq conducted Lapoukin to his chamber, and 
made the necessary préparations for their desperate 
adventure. Armed to the teeth and disguised iu long 
cloaks, they sallied forth. 

The shades of night were descending upon the 
earth as they reached the postern by the banks of the 
river. Lestoq cautiously inserted the key into the 
lock, opened the door, and they entered. : 

Guided by Lapoukin, who had often followed his 


Come with 





master thither, Lestog proceeded at once to the cabinet 
of Anne of Courland. The sentinel at the door was 
surprised, gagged and bound, and the desperate men 
burst at once into the apartment of the Regent. Go- 
loffkin was closeted with Anne of Courland, and he 
sprang to his feet at this intrusion, and would have 
given the alarm, but Lapoukin sprang upon him and 
struck him dead with his dagger, at the very feet 
of the Regent, his life blood staining her white 


robe. 

Appalled by this sanguinary act, Anne of Courland 
lost all courage, and Lestoq, while Lapoukin guarded 
the door, compelled her to sign an act of abdication 
and an order appointing him Minister of Police in the 
place of the slain Goloffkin. 

Armed with these documents, Lestoq sought the 





Princess Elizabeth ia the crowded ball-room, and con- 
ducted her,.in her festive attire, to the Preobajenski 
barracks, as the bell of St. Alexander, of Neuski, 
tolled the solemn hour of miduight. 
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— 
The conspirators were all assembled, and hailed the | 'The result-ef this investigation he illustrated by a| such a fool as to endorse Clifford Jenkins’s note, or 
appearance of Elizabeth with shouts of joy. | large diagram, which demonstrated the remarkable | any other man’s.” 


horseback, while the serried ranks of thé regiments of | 
Neuski and the Preobajenski grenadiers surrounded | 
ber. She harangued ‘them in a few brief words, ! 
prompted by Lestoq; placed herself at their head, | 
and gave the word to advance. Lestoq rode beside | 
her on the right, and on’ the left, as Elizabeth dis- | 
covered with # bounding heart, was the tall form of 
Captain Ivanhoff. 

hus the revolution began—and ended, for there | 
was scarcely any resistance, lizabeth gained an | 
almost bloodless victory, and when morning dawned, ' 
she was firmly seated on the throne of “ Ali the! 
Russias.” 

Lestoq was made prime minister, and Colonel Alexis 
and Captain Ivanhoff generals. Alexis, thanks to 
Lapoukin, was now most happy, for the fair Nadeje 
bad promised to be his when the period of her mourn- 
ing liad expired. 

With a trembling heart, Elizabeth, in her cabinet, 
awaited the approach of Ivanhoff. She had granted 
him a private audience. He was coming to claim his 
reward. He entered, and hat in hand, bowed his 
stalwart form before her. Never had he appeared so 
brilliant in her eyesas then: Whata thrillof joy shot 
throngh her heart as she thought how gladly she 
would lay her crown at this man’s feet and raise him 
to her throne! 

“ {vanhoff,” said the empress, with a gracious smile, | 
“you have come to ask a favour at our hands. Speak 
boldly; your services. have been great—there is 
scarcely anything we could refuse you.” 

“ Your highness,” rettirned Ivanhoff, in his usual 
plain, outspoken manner, “ I could have wished they 
had been rendered from a less selfish motive. But 





She was conducted into the street and placed on : facts that he brought before the society. The practi- 


val tendency of the paper was to show that, at the 

time when the greatest mortality takes place, our 

patients, asa rule, are neither nursed nor fed. Mr. 

Haviland lays stress on the indiscriminate uso of 

stimulants and nutriments: stimulants being often 

given when vitality is at its highest, and least re- 

quires them, and nutriments administered when the 

vitality is too low to digest. (‘The horary vitality 

should be studied.) He says that they are given 

without reason, in the majority of cases, simply from 

routivism. He thiuks, by a careful study of cases in 

all their cyclical changes, patients might be tided over 

a fatal hour, or at least spared a few hours to their 

friends to perform what is too often neglected until too 

late. He showed that the greatest amount of mor- 

tality took place in the periods between one and eight 

a.m., and that subsequently the mortality fell to its 

minimum from one to twelve at midnight, with 

certain fluctuations, Mr. Haviland believes that the | 
cyclical changes should be more studied, and their 
relation to the postremim tempus well analyzed. Much 
practical, benetit may accrue from the study of this 
subject; and we understand that a short paper will 
be read by him at the British Association meeting at 
Bath, for the purpose of bringing his views before the 
society, and of endeavouring to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of the associates in his investigation by supp!ying 
him with well-auihenticatéd facts on all points relating 
to the subject. 





LILY MORRISON’S MYSTERY. 
Tue slant sunshine that had climbed slowly up the 





love is selfish, and I was deeply enamoured of one who, ; Sey stone walls of the cottage, was pausing an in- 
though she never blessed me with a smile, Lestoq stant on the low eaves before it died out into golden 


assured me looked kindly on my suit. I have since 
become satisfied that he spoke the truth. A poor 
captain then, it was presumption to aspire to the 
band of one so much above me. I joined the con- 
spiracy to remove the obstacles that separated us. 
They are remoyed, and I. now come to ask her 
hand.” 

“What is the name of this maiden you love so 
fondly?” asked the empress, casting her eyes modestly 
to the floor. 

“ Helena, your maid of honour,” replied Ivanhoff. 

If a thunderbolt had descended between them, 
Elizabeth could not have been more astonished... The 
smile fled from her lips, and. her cheek grew ashy pale. 
The faintness of death came over her. She felt her 
strength leaving her. Must the secret of her heart be 
disclosed to this man, who, did not love her, but who 
loved another? Where washer woman’s pride? 
With a mighty effort she controlled herself. 

“Your suit is granted, Ivanhoff,” she said, in tones 
which she vainly endeavoured to render firm ; “ Helena 
shall be thine.” 

With a wave of the hand she dismissed him, but the 
door no sooner closed after his retreating form than 
the pent-up agony of her soul burst. forth in one long 
cry of agony, and the Empress of All the Russias sank 
senseless at the foot of her throne, She had won 
grandeur, but her woman’s heart was chilled for 

ever. 

In this condition Lestoq found her,,and he was 
obliged to open a vein in her arm to restore her to 
consciousness. As life came back to her, incoberent 
sentences broke from her lips, and disclosed to Lestog 
all that had taken . 

Oh, Lestog,” she wailed, leaning her head upon 
his shoulder and weeping like a.child—for she re- 
garded him as her best, friend:on eartl, and indeed he 
was so—“he never loved me! he never loved me! 
You have deceived me.” 

“I was deceived myself,” answered Lestoq. “ He 
pronounced no name; I never thought of the Greek 
maiden; I thought his’ passion was for you. But 
heed him not;  heis but‘ handsome boy. .You now 
can wed with kings.” 

“No, Lestoq,” answered the empress, sadly, “I 
shall never marry.” 

She never did. 

hd * * * * * 

Though the empress did not enter into the holy 
state, there were others.that did. 'l'wo weddings took 
place in one day in the: cathedral, and the ‘happy 
couples were Ivanhoff and Helena, Alexis and Nadeje. 


G. L. A. 





P Tre Hour or Dgatu.—Mr. Alfred Haviland, of 
ridgewater, lately brought. before the members of the 





twilight; the roses along the garden wall were 
| bidding the drowsy bees good-night ; and the brown 
robin, whose nest had been in the old cherry tree ever 
since Harry Morrison was a schoolboy, was singing a 
vesper madrigal among the moving leaves, and the 
widow Morrison began to wonder why her absent 
boy didnot come. ' 

“ He doesn’t often stay out so late,” said Mrs. Mor- 
rison, seaming a stitch in her knitting. ‘I declare, I 
don’t know what keeps him; and the hot cakes will 
be com-plete-ly spoiled ! ” 

This dreadful probability was yet agitating the 
depths of ‘Mrs. Morrison’s mind when a shadow fell 
en the carpet, and a tall, handsome young man, with 
brilliant violet eyes and chestnut brown hair, entered 
the room. 

“I do wish, Harry,” began the matron, querulously, 
“that you would try to bea little more punctual of 
evenings. You know how much I depend on having 
my. tea regularly, and—why, Harry, what’s the 
matter ?” 

For her son, instead of taking his accustomed place 
at the damask-draped table in the middle of the room, 
had thrown himself down on the sofa, with his face 
upon his arm. 

“ Matter enough to make me wish I never had been 
born,” returned the young man, in tones that were 
almost passionately bitter. 

“What do you mean, Harry? ” 

“ Jenkins has made off with himself to Australia! ” 

“ Without paying that money ? ” 

“ Without paying that money.” 

“Bat, Harry—you don’t mean to say—they surely 
will never expect you to pay it? ” 

“That is just what they will expect me to do, 
| mother! Oh, I wish my hand had been smitten with 
| palsy before I committed such a mad act as to endorse 

another man’s note!” 

“T told youiso,” ejaculated Mrs. Morrison, bursting 
into tears. “I always foresaw you'd get into trouble, 
being so: good-tempered and easy. Oh, Harry! why 
couldn’t you have taken my advice'? ” 

“ Mother,” said Harry, raising his head as if by an 
effort, ‘' all that.can be little to the purpose now. Let 
us meet. the misfortune as we best can, since it has 
come upon us!” , 

“I knew how it would be,” lamented Mrs. Morri- 
son, who was undoubtedly a lineal descendant of one 
of Job’s comforters. “If I’ve warned you once, Harry 
Morrison, I’ve. warned you fifty times.” 

Harry was silent. : 

‘How soon does the note come due ? ” whimpered 
the old lady. 

“ Next week.” 

“ And can’t you raise the money ?” 

“Dy converting all my stock into ready eash, and 
by parting with this house, mother—not otherwise.” 











Bath and Bristol Branch of. the British Medical Asso- 
ciation the subject of the “ Hour at. which Death takes 
place in Chronic and Acute Diseases.” From various 
sources lie had collected between 5,000 or 6,000 cases of 
Jeath, with the hour and other circumstances recorded. 





Mrs. Morrison relapsed into fresh torrents of tears, 
and began to rock herself to and fro. 

“ You were. born in this house, Harry Morrison— 
ali me! I never thought to see this day—the house 
your poor fatler,built—and he never would have been 





* You cannot be more tenderly attached to the dear 
old place than [ am, mother,” groaned the young man, 
in bitterness of spirit. “You know that I had hoped 
this month to see Lily Brooker’s bright face lighting 
up the familiar rooms, and 4 
“She won’t marry you now,” said Mrs. Morrison, 

nodding her cap borders sagely. ‘She is not calou- 

lated for a poor man’s wife, with her French, and her 

guitar, and her fine city-fied ways!” 

Harry did not answer. Up to this instant he had: 
never once contemplated the idea of Lily Brooker’s 

shrinking from him because he had become a poor 

man. 

Yet it was possible—nay, he could not but admit 

that it was even probable. 

“Yes,” went on Mrs. Morrison, sighing porten- 

tously; “you've got to begin the world again—and a 
wife whe has never done anything but sit with her 
white hands folded wouldn't be much use to you. 
Perhaps it’s all for the best;.I must confess that I 

always had my doubts of that Miss Brooker.” 

Harry winced involuntarily. 

“ Mother, I cannot hear you speak so of my be- 
trothed wife. Lily Brooker is as good and true as an 
angel; if she deserts me in this strait, I may well lose 
all faith in humanity.” 

“ Well, you'll see,” groaned Mrs. Morrison. 

“T shall see,” returned her son. “I shall go to Lily 
the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Lily Brooker was sitting alone the next day when 
Mr. Morrison's card was brought in: it would have 
done his inmost heart good to see the flush of rosy 
blood that came over her cheeks as she read the 
name. She was fair as a roseleaf, with gold-flecked 
braids of auburn hair and purple-blue eyes, whose 
tender depths had something Madonna-like in their 
shine. 

“T have brought you bad news, darling,” said the 
young lover, looking sadly down at the sweet face 
whose smile spoke “ Welcome ” so plainly. 

“Bad news, Harry? It cannot be very bad, since 
you are here to tell it.” 

And then he took courage and told her the whole 
story, extenuating nought, and concealing no single 
circumstance. 

* And now, Lily, you know it all,” he said, with a 
deep shuddering sigh. ‘Can you still become a poor 
man’s wife? ” , 

She put both her hands trustingly in his. 

“* What can it possibly matter to me, Harry, whether 
my husband be rich or poor, as long as I hold the 
priceless wealth of his love in my own heart?” 

“Then you will marry me?” , 

“ Yes.” 

“ But we shall be very poor, dear love, and you will 
be only a penniless clerk’s wife! ” 

I would rather be Harry Morrison’s wife than a 
crowned empress.” 

“My dearest! Oh, if I could only have taken you 
home to the little stone cottage where I was born. 
For, next to you, Lily, I loved that cottage better 
than anything this world contains! ” 

His voice faltered as he spoke. 

Oh, what could man do in this world of perpetually 
recurring grief and sorrow without the wonderful 
magic of woman’s consoling love? Harry Morrison 
felt at this moment that Lily Brooker’s affection was 
more to him than all the world beside, as she spoke 
soft, comforting words, and drew bright word-pictures 
of their happy future. 

And so they. were married, in spite of old Mrs. 
Morrison’s doubts and scruples. 

It was no stately apartment, carpetted with the purple 
pile of Aubusson, or heavy with draperies of damask 
and silk, where Henry Morison sat two years after the 
simple wedding in the dark-aisled ‘city church, but a 
very cosy little room, with red curtains and a red 
carpet—and red firelight tossing bars of ruddy bright- 
ness against the wall. on 

He was leaning back in his chair, alone in the magic 
blending dusk and fire-glimmer, the scarlet tip of his 
cigar—the one luxury whitch he still: allowed himself 
—brightening and fading, as he smoked or pondered 
by turns. Lily had just gone up-stairs—his lovely 
young wife, aid he was yet’ thinking, in a very lover- 
like mood, of the touch of her ‘slender hand, the silken 
shine of her auburn braids, and the strange, soft bril- 
liancé that loomed under het sweet, drooping Jids! 

“T should bear my part well iu the werld’s battle,” 
he thought, “to be counted worthy of such a prize as 
her love!” 

Hash ! the door was creaking on its hinges with an 
ominous, grating sound. Not Lily come, back again! 
Lily never opened door like that! 

He lifted his eyes slowly from the scarlet glow of 
the fire to encounter a pair of fluttering white cap- 
ribbons, and very bright ‘gold spectacles. 

“Well, mother?” he said, kindly. 

Mrs. Morrison, senior, sat down in the cushioned 
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rocking-chair, and drew out her knitting needles with 
@ jerk. 

% What has become of Lily ?” he resumed, mechani- 
cally watching the flying fingers of the old lady. 

“TI do not know,” responded the matron. “She 
never favours me with much of her company.” 

“ What do you mean? ” said Henry, raising himself 
from his reverie. 

“ Ah, my boy,” groaned Mrs. Morrison, “looks are 
not everything in this vanishing world of ours. Your 
wife is very pretty to look at, with her pink and white 
skin, and red mouth, and long eye-lashes—and she has 
very coaxing ways too—ah me!” 

“I'm quite aware of that,” said Harry, a little 
shortly ; “ but why should all these indisputable facts 
make you look so solemn, mother?, Come! I in- 
sist upon a direct answer. You have more than once 
spoken in this mysterious manner concerning my 
wife, and it does not tend particularly to my satisfac- 
tion.” 

“Henry,” returned the old lady, in a sepulchral 
whisper, “did it ever occur to you that this soft- 
voiced, pretty creature was deceitful ? ” 

“ Deoeitful! Nonsense! she is as open as the day.” 

Mrs. Morrison set her thin lips close together and 

ve her cap-strings an emphatic toss. 

“ What do you mean, mother? Pray explain your- 
self,” said the young man, impatiently. Of all things 
I abhor mysteries!” 

“Henry!” said Mrs. Morrison, in accents that 
were solemnly distinct, “why does she shut herself 
up three hours every morning with bolted doors ?” 

“ Does she?” 

Mrs. Morrison nodded. 

“If you want to find out, why don’t you ask her?” 
said Henry. 

“T have asked her.” 

“ And what answer does she make? ” 

“She evades the question. I have listened at the 
door, and I can hear no sound.” 

“ Her time is her own, I suppose.” 

“Oh! of course, I knew you would side with her. 
All I can say is that I dislike these deceitful, silent 
sort of people. But if you are satisfied———” 

And the old lady closed her lips resolutely. 

She had said enough, however—and she was quite 
aware of it—to make her son thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. A r reward it was for all Lily’s 
thoughtful kindness and considerate gentleness towards 
her; but where is the mother-in-law who ever appre- 
ciated the good qualities of her son’s wife ? 

All that evening Harry Morrison pondered over his 
mother’s enigmatical words. He had been so happy 
in the sunshine of Lily's love—could it be possible 
that any shadow should ever dim its lustre? 

Days went by. Lily saw that he was changed, and 
at length she mustered courage to ask the reason. 

? , are you ill? Why do you look so grave?” 

“Did 1? No, I’m not ill. Goon with your music. 
I like to listen.” 

And, as Henry lifted his eyes, they encountered the 
tightly shut mouth and spectacled eyes of old Mrs. 
Morrison, who was shaking her head significantly. 
He wished she would not look so much as if she pitied 
him! 

One morning he returned to look for some missing 
paper at an unwontedly early hour. It was as his 
mother had said—the door of the room was fastened. 
He knocked impatiently. 

“Lily! Lily! itis I. Let me in.” 

There was a moment's silence—a hurried rustling 
of papers—and then the door was opened. Lily's face 
was flushed, and there was some hesitation in her 
manuer. He would not notice it, but went straight to 
his desk for the desired document. 

“Why do you keep the coor locked ?” he said, as 
he passed his wife in going out. 

“ I—I don't know,” she stammered; “I like to be 
alone sometimes.” 

It is strange how slight a thing will suffice to dis- 
turb the peace of a man’s heart. Heretofore Harry 
Morrison had been uninterruptedly happy—now he 
was miserable, Lily watched him wistfully, but she 
said preys L and so the winter passed by. 

It was a lovely evening in early June, when old 
Mrs. Morrison descended to the room where her chil- 
dren were sitting, wiping her spectacle glasses. 

“ Well,” she began, “ I’ve finished that book at last, 
and I declare I’ve nearly cried my eyes out over 
Leona’s death.” 

“TI do not wonder,” said Harry, good-humouredly ; 
“the descriptions are very graphic. You have not 
yet given us your opinion of this fashionable novel, 


y. 

“ I—think—it is pretty good,” said Lily, who was 
counting the stitches in her crochet work. 

“I told you so!” whispered the old lady, nudging 
her son’s elbow; “not a bit of literary appreciation. 
Oh, Harry! how I wish you had taken my ad- 
vice, and married somebody better suited to your 
character.” 


—-~ 


But when the mother-in-law had gone up-stairs for 
the night, Lily stole closer to her husband’s chair, and 
leaned her cheek on his shoulder. 

“Harry! shall you be particularly engaged to- 
morrow ?” 

* Not particularly—why ?” 

“ Would you take me out riding—just for once?” 

“Where do you wish to go to ?” 

“You have never taken me out to ses the little 
cottage you loved so dearly.” 

He shrank involuntarily. Where was the woman’s 
tact that should have taught her why he had avoided 
the cherished spot that was now another’s home ? 

‘“T had rather go in some other direction, Lily.” 

“ Ah, but I want to go there. You will take me, 
dearest ?” 

“If you.insist upon it.” 

And Lily’s face was like a sunbeam—strange lack of 
sympathy in her busband’s words. 

The wild roses were sprinkling their petals all along 
the country road, as they drove through its green 
windings, in the balmy sunshine; and the gray 
cottage looked marvellously rural in the shadow 
of the old, old trees, with the brown robin warbling 
his heart out among the branches, as if no change had 
ever darkened the world of his tiny existence ! 

“ Let us go in, Harry,” pleaded the young wife, as 
the carriage paused a moment before the iron gate in 
the old stone wall. 

“Tt’ll only be a trial! ” moaned old Mrs. Morrison. 
“Tf Harry had only listened to me, we never should 
have been turned out of our own house?” 

“Why, the house seems to be unoccupied,” said 
Harry, as they walked up the flower-bordered path. 
“T was not aware that Mr. Hawkins had moved.” 

“ Would not it be nice if we could come here and 
live ?” said Lily, softly pressing her husband's arm. 

His brow contracted with some strong inward pang. 

“Lily! ” he said, reproachfully, “ why do’you thus 
tempt me with impossibility ?” 

“ No heart at all!” sighed the mother-in-law, very 
audibly, “Chatters away just as if you hadn't a bit 
of trouble! Ah me! but Harry ought to remember 
that I told him just how it would be!” 

“ But it is not an impossibility,” said Lily, in glad, 
incoherent accents. “Oh, Harry, this is our home— 
our own dear home, now and for ever! The lawyer 
is within, with the papers and the title-deeds—you 
will not refuse to take this gift from your own little 
Lily?” 

* Lily, you have not bought the old cottage ? ” 

“T bought it, dearest; but it is yours, not mine. Is 
not everything I have yours?. Am I not yours? ” 

“ But, Lily, where did you get the money?” de- 
manded the bewildered husband. 

“From my book, ‘Leona!’ Now you have both 
my secrets! Ah, I always longed to tell you; but I 
scarcely dared, lest it should be a failure at last! You 
will not scold me, dearest ? ” 

“Scoid you!” 

He caught her to his heart, with a proud, inde- 
scribable thrill of new-born happiness—the sweet, 
slender being, who was at once wife and angel! 

_y So this was the daily mystery that puzzled us 

Her tearful smile confessed everything. Henry 
Morrison turned to his mother. 

“ Now, mother, what do yousay? Is not my Lily 
worthy of the strongest love man’s heart ever bore? ” 

Poor Mrs. Morrison, senior—she had to go through 
woman's severest ordeal—to own that she had been in 
the wrong from beginning to end! 

But from that day henceforth she was a model 
mother-in-law, and never once said, “I told you so! ” 





An Exprerinc Race.—At Guadenthal I asked one 
of the Herrenhut brethren whether there were any real 
Hottentots, and he said, “ Yes, one; ” and next morn- 
ing, as I sat waiting for early prayers under the big 
oak trees in the Plaats (square), he came up, followed 
by a tiny old man hobbling along with a stick 
to support him. “ Here,” said he, “is the last 
Hottentot: he is 107 years old, and lives all alone.” I 
looked on the little, wizened, yellow face, and was 
shocked that he should be dragged up like a wild 
beast to be stared at. A feeling of pity, which felt like 
remorse, fell upon me, and my eyes filled as I rose and 
stood before him, so tall and like a tyrant and op- 
pressor, while he uncovered his poor little old snow- 
white head, and peered up in my face. I led him to 
the seat and helped him to sit down, and said in 
Dutch, “ Father, 1 hope you are not tired; you are 
old.” He saw and heard as well as ever, and spoke 
good Dutch in a firm voice. “Yea, I am above a 
hundred years old, and alone—quite alone.” I sat 


beside him, and he put his head on one side and 
looked curiously up at me with his faded, but still 
piercing little wildeyes. Perhaps he hada perception 
of what I felt—yet I hardly think so: perbaps he 





thought I was in trouble, for he crept close up to me, 





and put one tiny brown paw into my hand, which je 
stroked with the other, and asked (like most coloureq 
people) if I had children. I said, “ Yes, at home in 
England;” and he patted my hand again, and said, 
“God bless them.” It was a relief to feel that he was 
pleased, for I should have felt like a murderer if my 
curiosity had added a moment's pain to so tragic a fate, 
This may sound like sentimentalism ; but you cannot 
conceive the effect of looking on the last of a race ong 
the owners of all this land, and now utterly gone, jj; 
look was not quite human, physically speaking; 
good head, small wild-beast eyes, piercing and rest. 
less ; cheek-bones strangely high and prominent, nose 
quite flat, mouth rather wide, thin shapeless lips, ag4 
an indescribably small, long, pointed chin, with just 
very little soft white woolly beard; his head covereg 
with extremely short, close, white wool, which eudej 
round the poll in little ringlets. Hands and feet lik, 
an English child of seven or eight, and person about 
the size of a child of 11. He had all his teeth, apq, 
though shrunk to nothing, was very little wrinkled jy 
the face, and not at all in the hands, which were dark 
brown, while his face was yellow. His manner and 
way of speaking were like those of an. old peasant in 
England, only his voice was clearer and stronger, and 
his perceptions not blunted by age. He had travelled 
with one of the missionaries in the yeur 1790, orthere- 
abouts, and remained with them ever since.”—Lady 
Duff Gordon, in “ Vacation Tourists and Notes of 
Travel in 1862-3.” 





GREAT AND SMALL MEN, 


“THe greatest men—that is, the men who del 
with the greatest questions—are seldom good talkers, 
The indiscretion so essential to good talk would be 
fatal to them. Louis Philippe, indeed, would tell you 
everything—the last interview he had with Guizot, 
and the contents of the despatch he had sent off to 
Soult; but then he had this greatest security—nobody 
believed a word of it. 

“To my theme, however. The man will never be 
equal to his best work, for this reason—that he will 
never be able to present such a force of concentration 
in himself, as in that to which, for a given time at 
least, he gave all his energy and all his will. 

“ What a poor creature have I seen a great cliess- 
player! By what a‘ Cretin ’ have I been electrified at 
the piano!) What a dotard have I overlooked at the 
whist-table, displaying traits of veritable genius in 
the game! 

“The small folk in art, letters, politics, or the drama 
may be, I grant, greater than their works. It is nut 
according them any overwhelming praise, and they 
are welcome to it. There is, indeed, a sort of agree- 
ability that seems to depend-on a man’s failure in bis 
especial career; and we all of us can call to mind 
pleasant painters who daubed abominably, and actors 
who could be delightful in society, though they were 
always weak en the stage. 

“ As for the briefless barrister, he has ever been a 
charming companion; and I am credibly informed 
that there are great authorities on the bench who look 
regretfully back to the time when they went circuit 
only for change of air. >. 

“To say that some one portion of a man’s life is 
greater than the whole of it, is not a very startliug 
proposition. Take, for instance, Sydney Smith's 
defence of Acre; take Wolfe's night attack on Quebec; 
Dessaix’s charge at Marengo; or take such an action 
as we saw t’other day, when that American—he is 
now a Confederate captain—went through the midst 
of the fight on the Peiho, to the ship of Admiral 
Hope, rowed in an open boat, through shot and sbell 
and crashing musketry, to offer any succour in his 
power to the wounded. Tuffnel, I think—I hope I 
am right—was his name. ¢ 

“T say it will be a rare chance if his whole life be 
up to the level of that noble achievement. It will be 
the same in matters of ineffectual effort. There will 
be moments, hours, even days, when some great minds 
—who knows how nourished, how ‘stimulated, how 
prompted ?—will accomplish what no effort of mere 
will could ever have effected; and at such times as 
these the work will be greater than the man. It would 
seem thas there is something uncontrollable at certain 
periods in human intellect thing that, revolting 
against all discipline and all restraint, confers a power 
on the mind’s operations which is never the accompau!- 
ment of its normal labours; and in this way it re- 
sembles the strength of the man in insanity, which, 
without any real accession of increased force, appea's 
to be doubled. 

“ These are the seasons in which men work out those 
conceptions which, after the lapse of years, they come 
to look on with wonder and astonishment. ei 
could draw in those days,’ said Vandyck, when, in ls 
advanced manhood, he saw his first sketch of the ne 
ture af 4 Martin parting his Cloak.’ The Sing?e- 
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are even men of one joke; and I'll be bound, in such 
a case, that the joke was as good, if not better, than 
the man who made it. Now, if men be inferior to 
their works, I think the reverse is the case with 
women. ‘They are invariably better than anything 
they paint, or write, or model, or compose; and one 
reason is, they have less power of concentration than 
men—less of that faculty that enables the individual, 
hile directing all his energies to one effort, to invest 
that effort with something totally extraneous to, and 
occasionally superior to, the individual who effected 
1 al 





SCIENCE. 


Tue British ship Longwood, belonging to the 
Western India Shipping Company, has made the 
voyage between Bombay and Calcutta in nine days 
from light to light, being the fastest passage on 
record. 

Proressor DALTON, in his standard work on phy- 
siology, states that common salt—the chloride of 
sodium—is found in the bones, muscles, tendons, 
nerves, hair, and nails, in the salvia, gastric juice, and 
blood, in all the fluids, and in all the solids of the 
human system, with the single exception of the enamel 
of the teeth, where it has not yet been detected. 

ArtiriciaL LArynx.—Dr. W. N. Cote says:—M. 
Edmond Fournier, at a late sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, produced an artificial larynx composed of 
india-rubber pipe and several keys and pedals, by 
means of which the action of the natural muscles is 
imitated, and sounds similar to those of the human 
voice are produced. ‘This apparatus is constructed 
according to the inventor's theory of the production 
of sound, founded on a long and patient investigation 
of the construction and action of the larynx. 


CAN WE FLY BY STEAM? 


Ir we could make a machine the power of which 
should bear as large proportion to the weight as the 
muscular power of a bird does.to its weight, we could 
fly. It would be interesting to know how nearly we 
can come, in the present ‘state of the arts, to making 
such a machi 

The Engineer says thatlarge locomotives, weighing 35 
tons, have been worked up to 1000-horse power—less 
than eighty pounds to a.horse power. If a small 
steam engine could be made as light in preportion to 
its power, we should have a practical flying machine. 
Great progress has been made within a few years iu 
the construction of light steam-engines for fire-engines, 
and the Engineer describes one weighing 35 cwt. that 
gave 35 indicated horse power. So it seems an engine 
of 35-horse power has been made nearly as light in 
proportion to its power as the 1000-horse power 
en 


gine. 

Butin order to fly we want an engine weighing 
only 200 or 800 pounds, and yet as powerful, or nearly 
80, in rtion to its weight as the large engine 
mentioned above. If an engine of 2-horse power 
could be constructed to weigh only 300 pounds, with 
its water, and a little fuel, it would raise its own 
weight 220 feet in a minute, drawing itself up by a 
pulley over a rigid support. If by beating the air it 
would raise itself twenty feet in a minute, or would 
raise itself at all, it would fly. 

How much power would have to be expended in 
beating the air in order to raise a given weight we 
have not the data for determining, but it is probable 
that some of our readers could easily ascertain. The 
form of wings for a flying machine is indicated with 
great certainty by our present knowledge. It is that 
of & light spiral fan, and there must be two fans to 
each machine, to prevent the machine from turning 
instead of the fan. Now, if. some of our readers who 
have the proper tools will make a fan, like a spiral 
windmill, and will measure its thrust when driven by 
& given power, they will settle this branch of the 


Perhaps the simplest plan for making this measure- 
ment would be to fix the blades of the fan to a 
‘hollow sleeve, which could slide along the shaft on 
which it was supported. Let the sleeve be long 
ecough for a cord several feet in length to be 
wound upon it,and then heavy weight attached to 
the end of the cord will turn the fan. By weighing 
‘the weight and measuring the time of its descent, 
the power consumed in driving the fan will be 
ascertained. The force of the thrust may be mea- 
sured by holding the sleeve from sliding along the 
shaft by means of @ spring balance. By employing 
different weights, the thrust at various velocities 
might be measured, 

_ Some of our boiler-makers can doubtless tell us how 
light the boiler for a 2-horse-power engine can be 
made, To carry water enough for half an hour’s 


Tunning will be sufficient, or even for fifteen minutes. 
we can once accomplish the great feat of flying we 
vente for the pawer of 
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travelling greater distances, and in fifteen minntes we 
might go fifteen miles. If an iroh boiler and engine 
is not more than three times too heavy, by the sub- 
stitution of alaminium the weight of metal would be 
reduced to one-third, and the thing would be done. 

It may be that no small steam engine can be con- 
structed with a tenth part of the power in proportion 
to the weight requisite for a flying machine, and it 
may prove that even this familar motor in its present 
condition comes nearer the p¢ ter to fly than any of 
us have supposed. At all events, it will be interéest- 
ing to know how near we are in the present state of 
the arts to the possession of this enchanting power, 
and we hope some of our readers will take sufficient 
interest in the subject to give us the several facts, 
when we will put them together. 


Tue Russians have just launched the armour-plated 
frigate Sebastopol at Croustadt. This vessel exceeds 
the size of the Gloiré and Normandie, which are the 
two largest frigates in the French navy, and nearly 
equals in measurement the Warrior and Black Prince. 
She is armed at the prow with an immense ram. We 
canvot understand the value of an “immense ” ram—a 
hole will do it. As Mercutio says, ‘It needs not be 
as big as a church door,” and making an immense 
ram will only weigh a vessel down by the head—but 
that is the Russians’ business. 


AMBER. 


Tuts is a substance on which a great deal has been 
written. It has generally been classed among 
minerals, although avowedly originating from the 
vegetable kingdom. Nothing as yet has afforded a 
clue to the plant that may have produced it; nor has 
any plausible conjecture been formed from the flowers 
and insects sometimes imbedded in its mass. Its 
‘peculiarly resinous nature seems to point to some 
Hymenea or to the Binu Dammara as the parent plant, 
but there is no perfect identity between the produce 
of these genera and ambera, Nor is it certain that all 
kinds of amber proceed from the same source, for its 
aspect often varies considerably, according to the beds 
in which it is found, which circumstance has led many 
naturalists to the belief that there are several amber- 
producing plants. 

In a paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences by 
M. Baudrimont, the composition of this anomalous 
subject is examined. Recluz had already shown that 
white and opaque amber contains more succinic acid 
than the perfectly transparent yellow sort: Drapiez 
had analyzed it, and found it to contain carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and a small portion of ashes, con- 
sisting of lime, alumina, and silica. M. Baudrimont, 
however, shows that it contains another element not 
hitherto mentioned—sulphur. 

If a few fragments of amber be subjected in a test- 
tube to a heat of distillation, and paper impregnated 
with acetate of lead be immersed into the white fumes 
evolved, it immediately turns black, thus unmistakably 
denoting the presence of a sulphuretted compound. 
The proportion of sulphur contained in amber is not, 
however, very considerable, since our author fixes it at 
somewhat less than one-half per cent. But under 
what form does it exist therein? Is it contained in 
the essential oil, or in the two soluble resins, or in the 
insoluble bitumen contained in the amber? M. Baudri- 
mont does not tell us, but states that most certainly it 
is combined with organic matter, because it is evolved 
under the form of hydrosulphuric acid. 


Larce ArTEs1AN WELLS.—Mr. W. Mather, of the 
Salford Iron Works, Manchester, recently read an 
interesting paper before the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers upon machines for boring artesian wells. 
In the course of his remarks he said that his machine 
averaged three feet per day, including stoppages, and 
that he had already sunk wells of 18 inches diameter, 
and 1,184 feet depth. Machines were already in use 
capable of boring 2 feet diameter, and he had some in 
progress capable of making 3 feet bores. He would 
make a machine capable of boring 6 feet in diameter 
to any depth, if n . Steam power is used to 
operate the borer. It would work through rock 
readily, and the Weardale Iron Company were using 
it to test the character of the strata through which the 
well was sunk for coal. 


FLYING IMPOSSIBLE. 


As the subject of flying machines, and the possi- 
bility of men being able to fly like birds is still 
revived and canvassed occasionally, we propose to 
anges for the benefit of such as still have any linger- 
ng faith in its accomplishment, the f mental 
figures or basis which they must work from, so that 
they may see the fallacy of all such attempts, and 
turn their ideas into a more profitable channel. In all 
machines of this character, the air, a light and mobile 
fluid, must of course be used as the fulcrum, and the 
immense loss of power arising from the use of so 

ielding a fulcrum must surely be fatal to all attempts 

this direction. 
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Vind moving at the rate of 45 miles per honr—66 


feet per second—exerts a perpendicular force of 10lbs, 
on one foot area. We will take this as data to figure 
from ; and for illustration will suppose that a man of 
150 Ibs. weight proposes to fly with a machine which 
will weigh as much more, in all making the weight to 
be raised 300 lbs. And further, suppose that the 
owe area of his propellers or wings to be 30 
eet. 

Now it is plain that the propellor would have to 
have a propelling stroke or thrust of 66 feet ‘per 
second—3,966 feet per minute—to get a pressure of 
10 Ibs. to each square foot, of the 30 feet propelling 
area, fora fulcrum to sustain the 300 lbs, weight. 
The 3,960 feet of thrust per minute multiplied by 300 
Ibs. gives 1,188,000 foot-pounds, which, reduced to 
horse-power, gives 36-horse power as the power 
required to sustain 300 lbs. in the atmosphere, to say 
nothing of the loss of power in transmiting it through 
the machinery ; which, with the friction of the air on 
propellers of such rapid stroke, would be not less than 
one-fourth of the whole power, bringing the required 
power up to that 48 horses, and still there would be 
no surplus power for rapid or fantastic evolutions. If 
the propelling area was more than 30 feet, the waste of 
power would not be so great, and the supposed area is 
rather small for a fair showing of the subject, perhaps, 
but increased dimensions would uecesarily involve 
increased weight of apparatus. 

The attainment of success in such attempts are at 
present beyond the reach of man, and it is also beyond 
the range of probability to suppose that future im- 
provements will ever develop and perfect matters so 
that a 50-horse engine and appurtenances for flying 
may be reduced in weight to 150 lbs. 


ALUMINIUM.—A new method for obtaining this 
metal at a very small cost has just been discovered, by 
M. Corbelli. He takes a certain quantity of pure clay, 
say 100 grammes, and dissolves it in six times its 
weight of concentrated sulphuric nitric, or hydro- 
chloric acid. The solution is then allowed to stand, 
and afterwards decanted. ‘The residue is first dried 
and then heated to 450 or 500 degrees centigrade; 
after which it is mixed with 200 grammes of prus- 
siate of potash, which may be increased or diminished 
according to the quantity of silica contained in the 
clay. To this mixture 150 grammes of common salt 
are added. ‘The whole is then put into a crucible and 
heated until the mixture becomes white: when cool, a 
button of pure aluminium is found at the bottom of the 
crucible. 

Tue Secretary of State for War is desirous of 
receiving communications from gunmakers and others 
on the subject of converting the Enfield rifle into a 
breech-loader, under the following conditions :—1. 
Cost not to exceed £1 per arm. 2. Shooting of the 
converted arm not to be inferior to that of the un- 
altered arm. Descriptions of methods proposed, 
accempanied by specimen arms, should be sent to the 
Director of Ordnance, War-office, Pall-mall, on or 
before the 20th of September. These descriptions and 
meg will then be considered by the Ordnance 

elect Committee, who will select such of the plans as 
appear to them prima facie promising. Six rifles will 
be delivered for conversion to each of those gentle- 
men whose plans have been selected as above. They 
must be returned altered within five weeks of the 
date upon which they are sent, accompanied by 1,000 
rounds of suc!: ammunition (and to be ignited in such 
manner) as the competitors think most suitable, A 
sum of £20 will be paid to each of the selected com- 
petitors, to cover the expenses of converting the six 
rifles and of the supply of ammunition required. 


THE PIERS AT TYNEMOUTH. 


Ix November, 1855, Mr. Lawton was appointed 
to construct two piers, one on the north and one on 
the south side of the mouth of the Tyne. The 
object of the north pier was to ward off the big seas 
from that quarter and the Black Middens; the south 
pier was to bid defiance to south-easterly currents, 
and to obviate the dangers of the Herd Sands; a third 
and most important object was the gaining for the 

reseat of deep water on the bar, and ultimately carry- 
ing the flow of the river out into the still depths of the 
sea. The north pier has stretched out from Tyne- 
mouth cliffs 1,400 ft. into the sea, and is completed to 
that extent. Another hundred feet is in the course of 
construction, and fully 1,300 ft. more of the most 
difficult part of the work remains to be done. 

The contract was continued by Mr. Lawton up to 
the summer of last year, when dissension arose, and 
the contract was ended. Since that time no contractor 
has held sway, but the work is conducted by the com- 
missioners themselves under the direction of Mr. 
Messent, the resident engineer. This gentleman, 
with the aid of Mr. a an arog is 
carrying out, as speedily as weather will permit, the 
original design of Mr. Jas. Walker, the first engineer. 

The foundation stones are compact blocks of 








masonry built of sand stone and cement, measuring, 
some of them, 7 ft. 6 in. in length, 5 ft. Gin. in width. 
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‘agd4ft. 4 in. in depth, and weighing as much as 12 | crown, he held it most invitingly between his two 
tons. : fingers, and it was not long before it had the desired 
The north pier is about 52 ft. wide at the base, and effect. He was quietly beckoned into seat, where- 
84 ft. at the top. The walls are backed with im-} upon he slipped a halfpenny into the woman's hand. 
mense blocks of concrete or artificial stone; the centre | Presently, when the singing commenced, she came 
is filledin with rubble, walls crossing from one side to , bustling round him with a hymn-book, whispering as. 
the other at intervals of 25 ft. ‘I'he walls of the south | she handed it to him, ‘“‘ You made mistake, sir, you 
pier ave half a mile distant from the north, but as they , enly gave meahalfpenny.” “ All right,”he answered, 
will describe a curve, the distance across the mouth, | “I never give less.” 
when the piers are complete, will not be more than | 
1,100 ft. q | .... | ave studying the language of flowers to know some- 
The south pier is built in a shelving manner, with thing of the language of flowerpots—for instanoe, in 
blocks of limestone brought from the Trow Rocks | Jaya, by placing an empty flowerpot on the portico 
quarry, close at hand, aud recently purchased by the | poof, it is as much as to say, “A young lady is in the 
River Tyne Improvement Commissioners. The middle | house. Husband wanted.” We shall observe if the 
is filled in with rubble from the same quarry, but 88° potion is taken up in Belgravia, and the ladies after- 


the work advances, recourse will be had to more com- | wards, from the result of a windy day'on the unsenti- 
t masoury.. The pier is constructed to the extent mental passengers. 


Ir may be interesting English young ladies who | great 


of 2;900 ft., and when fully completed will be nearly 
twice that length. The total outlay on the piers up 
to the end of last year was £210,000. It is not 


probable that they will be finished in less than ten | 


years from this time.— Building News. 


A Movunrarw Rartway.—Mr. Brunlees, C.E., has 
recently conducted an important engineering feat to 
a successful terminatien. The San Paulo Railway, a 
line in the hands of English capitalists and English 
directors, rans from the port of Santos, Brazil, into 
the country to the village of Jundiaby, a distance of 
88-miles, touching in its course the capital city of San 
Paulo. Eight miles from Santos commences the vast 
mountain chain which runs along the coast for hun- 
dreds of miles, and is known as the Serra do Mar. It 
seems to assume its grandest proportions at the only 
point where the province of San Paulo can be entered 
from the sea, and it is at this point that science has 
been called upon to grapple with the tremendous 
difficulty of ‘crossing the dividing ridge by a railway 
which attains in the course of five miles of mountain 
steep an elevation of 2,600 feet. The conquest of 
this enormous difficulty by the skill of the engineer 
opens up the most important province in Brazil to easy 
access from without, and will give a rapid and cheap 
means of exit to the boundless products of a coffee- 
growing country, fertile beyond example. 
facts give a special importance to the railway and its 
wonderful passage over the Cordelheira. In the pro- 
vince, the undertaking is a much engrossing topic, 
and the Imperial Government of Brazil, pledged to a 
guarantee of 7 per cent. on the capital outlay, watches 
with interest these important works as they approach 
completion, an event now happily not far distant. 








FACETIZ. 


“ PaTHER, is a parrot that talks a dumb animal? ” 
“My dear, children should not talk while they are 
eating.” 

“\VHERE are you going?” asked a little boy to 
another, who had slipped down on the pavement. 
“ Going to get up! ” was the blunt reply. 

“Mapa,” said a gentleman to his wife, “let me 
tell yon, facts are very stubborn things.” “ Dearie 
me, you don't say so!” quoth the lady; “ what a fact 
you must be!” 

An Irish soldier being asked if he met with much 
hospitality in Holland, replied :—“O, yes, too much; 
I was in the hospital nearly all the time I was 
there.” 


A MELTING sermon being preached in a country 
church, all fell a-weeping but one man, who being 
asked why he did not weep with the rest, said, “ Oh, 
no! I belong to another parish.” 

A younG fellow once offered to kiss a Quakeress. 
“ Friend,” said she, “ thee must not do it.” ““Oh, by 
Jove! but I must,” said the youth. “ Well, friend, as 
thée hast sworn, thee may do it; but thee must not 
make a practice of it.” 

A Game Norticr.—The following game notice was 
postéd up in the county of Kent :— Notice is hereby 
given, that the Marquis of Camden (on account of the 
ackwardness of the harvest) will not shoot, himself 
nor any of his tenants till the 14th of September, 

The American war has led to a high flight of 
language not always to. be translated into common | 
sense. A stern lady of America exclaims, “ You | 
talk of fighting for your flag, both of ,you, till the ast } 
man is gone. Of what use would the reunion of the 
Federal and Confederate States be 'to me, and the other 
gals, if the last man ig gone? I say then that no 
union will be possible.” 

A GENTLEMAN anxious to hear a celebrated West- 
End preacher, found himself in sucha crowd, that to | 
get a seat seemed impossible... He watched the pew- | 
opener’s eyes looking very inquiringly at the hands 
of the applicants for seats, and he tought to hiniself, 

“Oh, ob, @ foe is expected!” So taking out half-a | 








These } 


| Baron Roruscump’s Poirre Sarcasm.— The 
following story is going the round of Paris: —A emall 
rman Baron occasion, as it seems, to see Baron 
' Rothschild, of Frankfort. The great financier was 
| writing away for very life when Baron X. was an- 
fmounced. He did not even lift his eyes, but said, 
} “Take a chair, sir.” The Baron, with trae German 
touchiness about titles, said, “Sir, indeed! I think 
M.le Baron did not hear my name. I.ama Baron 
+ also—the Baron X.” “ Ah! a thousand pardons,” said 
| the banker, still writing; “you are a Baron—take 
| two chairs, then, if you will be so kind, and wait till 
} I have finished this letter.” 


THE late Marquis of Waterford was in the habit 
| of riding in the second-class carriages of the railroad 
} in his vicinity. Such a course very highly disgusted 
| the propricters, and they resolved to cure the Marquis, 
} as they said, of his eccentricity. Accordingly, on one 
occasion, as he was sitting in a second-class carriage, 
a sweep, who had previously been in a third-class 
compartment, was invited out, and placed by the 
Marquis’s side. His lordship immediately got out and 
purchased a first-class ticket; on delivering which to 
him, the clerk laughed, as if the company had gained 
a victory. But Lord Waterford quietly returned to 
the train, gave the first-class ticket to the sweep, 
| gravely escorted him to his place of honour, and then 
resumed his own place im the second-class, from which 
the proprietors never again sought to remove him. 


Tue Equatiry or THE Racrs,—A coloured 
geutleman lectured on the equality of tle races, and 
made some good points. Among other things, he 
said, “Is de Englishman better dan de Frencliman ? 
Is de Frenchman better dan de Irishman? Is de 
Irishman better dan de German? Is de German 
better dan de American? Is de American better dan 
de Japanese? Is de Japanese better dan de nigger? 
Who says he is? I say he ain’t;-den de nigger’s 
just as good asde white man! Was Moses an English- 
man? Whosays he was? Was Moses a French- 
man? Whosays he was? Was Mosesan Irishman ? 
Who says he was? Was Moses a Dutchman? Who 
says he was? Was Moses an American? Who says 
he was? Was Moses a Japanese? Who says he 
was? Was Moses a nigger? Who says he wasn’t? 
I say he was, and the blackest nigger I eber seed! 
Noah had several sons. Siem settled in Europe; 








| Japhet in Asia; Ham: populated Africa, and an udder 


one, I can't recumlect his name, settled some place 
else, and was de fadder of de lost tribes.” That will 
do for the present. 

Tue Ovt-TRAVELLED _TRAVELLER.—A: traveller 
came very late for his breakfast, and the meal was 
hurriedly prepared. The landlord, feeling the food 
was not quite up to the mark, made all sorts of 
apologies. around the eater, who worked away in 
silence, never raising his head beyond the affirmative 
influence of his fork, or by any act acknowledging 
even the presence of mine host. ‘I'his sulky demeanor 
rather vexed the landlord, who, changing the range of 
his battery, stuck his thumbs in his arm-holes: and 
said :—*“ Now, mister, confound. me if J han’t made- 
all the apologies necessary, and.more too, considering 
the breakfast and who gets it: and I tell you, I have 
seen diftier, worse cooked, aud a deal of a sight 
smaller breakfast than this several times.’ The weary 
hungry one, laid down his tools, swallowed the bite 





in transitu, and modestly iooking up to the fuming 
landlord exclaimed : “ Is what you say true?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “ Weill. then, I'll be blaimed@ if you hain't/out- 
travelled me.” 

A Hieutanp Wire's Opryron or Dr, GuTarim. 
—In ‘thie ‘course of & late visit paid by Dr. Guthrie to | 
the Highlands, he called upon an old woman who | 
resides ‘in # smal! cottage near the head of Glenesk. | 
The dame happened to be preparing dinner, and the | 
doctor’s'curiosity led him to make inquiry concerning | 
the contents of the pot suspended over the fire. On | 
being informed that it contained broth, he pursued | 
his investigations further, and asked several questions | 


concerning the quantity of cabbage, potatoes, leeks, [ 


——— 
| &o., of which: the mess was composed. ‘The oli jai, 
although somewhat astonished at the minister's ingu 
sitiveness, answered his interrogatories with ciyili;, 
Some time afterwards a clergyman who resides i, 
that neighbourhood, and w}o had heard of the vis 
called at the cottage, and, anxious to hear “ Jano,» 
opinion of the doctor, remarked: ‘ Well, Mrs —_ 
you have had @ visit from.Dr,. Guthrie.” «@, ,,’ 
sir,” was the reply, “And what think you of tj; 
Dr. Thomas, Janet?” “Oh,” she answered, 
“he's no sic @ bad sort o’ a cheil; but, 'Odsake, yoy 
man wad speer the very guts oot 0’ a wheelbarrow!» 
— Courant. 
Apvice. +How to make « wateh keep time. —Neya, 
wind it up, it will then keep the same time all th, 
year round.— Punch. 


' A, CURIOSITY. 

In this hot thirsty weather, this announcement 
seems to us to be uncommonly alarming : 

“A Genuine Brewer's House, Essex. Rent free 
good trade warranted; cash £400.” i 
A “genuine brewer's house!” Gracious powers! 

Can it then be possible that..there are brewers living 
who are presumed not to be genuine? We suppow, 
of course, the epithet is intended for the beer, as well 
as for the brewer, and the advertisement appears to 
favour the idea that elsewhere than at this brewer's 
house, the beer sold is not genuine. This is an ap 
palling thought to men with thirsty throats !—Punch. 

For tHe Use or ScHoors.—Queen Elizabeth was 
remarkably proud of her personal appearance. When 
she assumed to herself the title of “ Head of the 
Chureb,” it was Sir Walter Raleigh who suggested 
that, instead of this title, her Majesty should have that 
| of “ The Vane.” —Punch. 

Tue Rerininc Errecrs or tae Metric Sysrey 
IN THE Couiiery Districts.— Miner (loq.). “ Wunny 
oop to 'Igh Park Colliery, all toorn to roight ‘boot 
centimetre oop rooad, then goa on straight rooad ‘boot 
Dekametre, till a coom te common, Cross over it ’boot 
Hektometre to whoite gate in 30 Dekare field, then 
goa reet long oop to Farm through wood, an a'll be 
wi'in a Metre on’t.”— Punch. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Railway committee in 1864, are restoring the 
Cross of Charing; on which a Puritan committeo 
vented their spite in 1641. It is being reared in front 
of the grand hotel. Can any of your readers inform 
me as to the truth of the following bypothesis:— 

The many Eleanor’s Crosses are supposed by some, 
to have had their origin in the frequent bickerings of 
the royal Naggletonians.' Whenever the queen lost 
her temper,.as, for instance,.she did at Waltham, the 
kivg quietly observed “ Eleanor’s Gross.” Where- 
upon, with’ a courtier’s. officious zeal; a subscription 
was immediately got up by one ofthe lords in wait- 
ing, and a lasting memorial of the queen's violence 
was speedily erected. . t 

“It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, who take their humours for a — 
‘ — Pune 


Tir ror TAt.—The working men of Bradford re- 
ceived Lord Palmerston on his visit to that town in 
profound silence, This is beating Pam by following 
suit with his own cards. He refuses them a voice in 
— and they refuse him one out of doors.— 


A Littte too Hicuiy Sxasonep.—A conien- 
porary relates that a Norwegian. brig, laden with salt, 
went down in the Channel the other day, but as soon 
as the salt dissolved she rose and floated about the 
Channel. Our contemporary aust haye fallen a victim 
to some salt-seller. .. We decline to receive the melting 
tale unless it be cum grano.—Fun. ‘ 

THe Wronas or Scoruanp.—The’ Renfrewshire 
Reformer speaks in a d ing tone of the risk 
which) Scotland: runs’ ‘of being “inundated with 
déluge of Banx of England notes for five pounds and 
upwards.” If tbat is their only Bete it is one 
which can be instantly remedi ‘If our Renfrew 
‘contemporary will’ take the trouble’ to collect the vb- 
noxious @cuments, and transmit them to us, we will 
guarantee they shall not be troubled with them in the 
North again.—Fun. | 

oo 

Exrgaorpinagy Excuse ror a Taerr.—A sol- 
dier, who had stolen, golden cup from the altar of the 
Virgin Mary, at, Madrid, nicely evaded justice by tell- 
ing the court that, having prayed to the Virgin for 
assistance, he being destitute, she, with a charming 
smile, handed him the cup. At this, announcement, 
the civil court handed over the matter to the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, who were in afix. It at once 
occurred that, howeyer inconvenient the admission of 
the miracle night’ be, it Would be highly impolitic to 
dispute its possibility.. "Chey therefore: gave the cup 
to the soldier; at the same time solemnly warning him 
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for the future against similar favours from images of 
any kind, and impressing him with the conviction that 
the Virgin required’ profound silence from him as a 
proof of his gratitude. 

A Loxpon jeweller has bought a pearl found in 
the river Esk, Scotland, for £100. It weighed twenty- 
seven grains. ‘This is the best catch we have heard 
of that was taken in any Scotch river this year. 

Prixcess HELENA.—The Austrian journals. state 
that the recent visit of Prince Elimar of Oldenburg to 
Windsor Castle was with a view to a matrimonial 
alliance between‘ his Highness and the Princess 
Heleus. The Prince, who is brother of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg, is in his 21st year. 

A SrxcutaR Assocration.—The Nazione of Flo- 
rence says:—“\In the villages of Antignano, Arenella, 
and Duc Porte, which; stand on the same hill in the 
province of Naples, reside about thirty men and wo- 
men, who, from a singular religious fanaticism, have 
made a vow never to speak. For some years past 
they have maintained silence. A tradesman (a grocer) 
js mentioned, who carries on his. business without 
uttering a word. Should # customer enter his shop to 
purchase anything, he weighs and sells. If the buyer 
has any observations to make, he listens and does as 
he is requested. Besides, his wife speaks for him, and 
nost ungrudgingly.” 





STATISTICS. 


AccorDING to official documents there were last 
year 13,147 assaults on women committed in Eng- 
jand and Wales, for which the parties were charged 
before tle magistrates. 

Coau. Firtps.—Great. Britain has one to every 
thirty miles of surface ; the United States one square 
mile of coal field to every fifteen square miles of terri- 
tory; Belgium one to every twenty-two and a half, 
and France one to every two hundred miles of sur- 
face. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Prevent Your Breap Berne Birrer.—Add 
a teaspoonful of magnesia to the yeast just before you 
use it.—S. M. 

A cure for whooping cough is announced in 
France, of rather a singular character. It is in- 
haling, for a few moments, the vapour given off by 
the lime which has been used in the purification of 
csal gas. 

Wasr Strnes.—A correspondent says: “I see, 
from a paragraph, that a Kent farmer died from the 
effects of a wasp sting. It cannot be too widely known 
that turpentine applied to the place where a wasp has 
stung will reduce the swelling immediately. If the 
sting be in the mouth or throat, some turpentine 
should be swallowed, and the effect produced will be 
almost instantaneous.” 

Rep Sealing Wax of good quality is made by 
carefully fusing a mixture of 48 parts of shellac, 19 
of Venice turpentine, and one of Peru balsam, to 





which 32 parts of finely levigated cinnabar and some 


sulphate of lime are afterwards added. In the cheaper 
kinds red lead is substituted for, the vermillion, and 
there is much common rosin, which causes the wax 
torun into thin drops when melted. Black sealing 
wax is made of 60 parts of shellac, 10 of Venice tur- 
peatine, and 8 of finely levigated ivory-black. 

PRESERVATION OF Mrat.—M. Runge gives the 
following process for the preservation of meat:—He 
takes an earthenware vessel, of convenient size, with 
4 well-fitting cover, and at the bottom he pours 
twenty to thirty grammes of concentrated acetic acid, 
and places over it, at a distance of about 5 centimetres, 
4 small grating made of wood, on which the meat is 
laid, and the lid is put on. The result of this arrange- 
ment is, that the meat is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of acetic acid vapour, and is preserved from putrefac- 
tion for twelve or fourteen days. 

PRESERVATION OF Frurr.—At the Russian Court 
fruit ls preserved by being packed in creosotized lime. 
The lime is slacked in water in which a little creosote 
has been dissolved, and is allowed to fall to powder. 
The bottom of @ plain deal box is covered with it one 


iach high, and over it is a sheet of paper. Upon this | 


the fruit, well selected and cleansed, is arranged ; over 
this another sheet of paper, and on top of this another 
such stratum of prepared lime; in the corners a little 


thea filled in the same manner, and the well-fitting lid 
nailed down. Fruit kept in this manner will remain 
lutact at least one year. 








fiuely-powdered charcoal is put. The whole box is| 


passing the iron a few times over the paper with a 
moderate pressure, take out the flowers, and place 
them between fresh sheets of blotting-paper, and 
proceed as before; and so continue, changing the 
papers reducing the number of the sheets used, and 

creasing the pressure till the flower is quite dry. It 
requires much experience to manage the heat and the 
number of intervening sheets. I have been some- 
times a whole hour in drying a single flower; some- 
times, in less succulent plants, it is done in five 
minutes. I have preserved the colours even of orchi- 
dean plants in this way. 








MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
My mother’s grave, my mother’s grave ! 
Oh! dreamless is her slumber there, 
And drowsily the banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair; 
Yea! love is dead, and memory faded! 
But when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh! then she cometh back to me, 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded! 


I cannot guess her face or form ; 
But what to me is form or face? 
I do not ask the weary worm 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses ! 
I only feel that she is here, 
And that we meet, and that we part; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 
And that I clasp around my heart, 
Her sweet still voice, aud soft caresses ! 


Not in the waking thought by day, 
Not in the sightless dream by night, 
Do the mild tones and glances play, 
Of her who was my cradle’s light! 
But in some twilight of calm weather 
She glides, by fancy dimly wrought, 
A glittering cloud, a darkling beam, 
With all the quiet of a thought, 
And all the passion of a dream, 
Linked in a golden spell together ! 
W. M. P. 








GEMS. 





he can correctly communicate to others. 





vicious, love virtue and do not follow it ? 


the wicked than the moderation of the good. 
A MAN must have a very bad opinion of himself, 





| not to be willing to appear what he really is. 


The just man is not he who wrongs no one; but 
rather he who, having the power to injure, represses 
the will. 

To render inevitable evil as light as possible, is to 
be in reality what may be called both happy and 
wise. 

True it is that to make a fortune, it is better to 
have even a bad reputation in the world than to be 
unknown. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue order has gone forth that the Greenwich pen- 
sioners may marry. 

Two new mahogany life-boats have just been built 
at Cowes, for the Pacha of Egypt. 

Tne King of Prussia intends to pay a visit to the 
Empress of the French at Schwalbach. 

Tue Emperor Maximilian is much shocked because 
Mexican ladies sip chocolate during religious ser- 
vices. 

Tul journals of Moravia state that the government 
of that province has decided that widows who pay 
taxes have a right to vote in municipal elections. 

Crviu engineers report that the volume of water 
which passes over the Falls of Niagara is ninety millions 
of tuns per hour. 

Ir is said that a small but influential party at 
Madrid is conspiring to bring about the union of 
Spain and Portugal, and the dethrenement of Isa- 
bella IT. 

Mysterious OCCURRENCE IN CuEsuIRE.—A shock 
of earthquake was lately distinctly felt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hankelow, in this county, the inhabitants 





| feeling it so distinctly as to be shaken in their beds. 


iy Drying FLowers.—There is no way equal to iron-j.On the followiug morning a farm servant, passing with 
we but it requires great patience. Put the flowers some horses, heard a noise in a small plantation, and 
«Ween several sheets of blotting-paper, and iron it in going to the place from whence it preceeded, he 


With a moderately heated smovthing ‘iron. 





Afte | discovered a large volume of water issuing from an 





= 


orifice in the ground in a spot where there never had 
been water before. Tho opening was 12 or 14 inches 
in diameter—and the water spurted out to about six 
inches from the ground and ran into an adjoining 
rivulet, which, in consequence of the great drought, had 
been dry for some time. 


Onmuey-Sweerers.—On the first of November an 
Act of Parliament will take effect to amend the Act 
for the regulation of chimney-sweepers. From that 
day chimney-sweepers are restricted from employing 
children under ten years of age, and are not to be ac- 
companied in their occupations by persons under six- 
teen years old. 

EXTRAORDINARY GRowTH oF Potators.—A few 
"days ago, at Bradwall Hall, Cheshire, 53 yards of 
Sutton’s Improved Ash-leaf kidney potatoes, which 
had been planted last spring with nine pounds of seed, 
were dug up, and produced 534 lbs.; and 26 yards of 
Sutton’s Race Horse (another new kind of kidney 
potatoes) produced 253 lbs. from 5 lbs. of seed. 


CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 
Ir while perspiring, or while something warmer 
than usual, from exercise or a heated room, there is a 
sudden exposure in stillness to a still, cold air, or toa 


open window or door or street-corner, an inevitable 
result is a violent and instantaneous closing of the 
pores of the skin, by which waste and impure matters, 
which were making their way out of the system, are 
compelled to seek an exit through some other channel, 
and break through some weaker part, not the natural 
one, and harm to that part is the result. 

The idea is presented by saying that the cold has 
settled in that part. ‘To illustrate: A lady was about 
getting into a small boat to cross a river, but wishing 
first to get an orange at a fruit-stand, she ran up the 
bank of the river, and on her return to tle boat found 
herself much heated, for it was summer, but there 
was a little wind on the water, and the clothing soon 
felt cold to her; the next morning she had a severe 
cold, which settled on her lungs, and within the year 
she died of consumption. 

A stout, strong man was working in,a garden in 
May; feeling a little tired about n t down in 
the shade of the house and fell waked up 
chilly; inflammation of the lungs followed, eniling, 
after two years of great suffering, in consumption. Ou 








NoriinG condemns more powerfully the violence of , 


opening his chest, there was such an extensive decay 


A MAN may be said to know thoroughly only what , that tle matter was scooped out by the cupful. 


A shipowner, while on the deck of one of his ves- 


Is it not strange that some men hate vice and are sels, thought he would “lend a hand” in some emer- 


| gency; and pulling off his coat, worked with a will, 
‘until he perspired freely, when he sat down to rest 
awhile, enjoying the delicious breeze from the sea. Ou 


| attempting to rise, he found himself unable, and was 
, So bad in the joints that he had to be carried home 
| and put to bed, which he did not leave until the end 


of two years, when he was barely able to hobble down 
to the wharf on crutches. 
A lady, after being unusually busy all day, found 


' herself heated and tired toward sundown of a summer’s 


day. She concluded she would rest herself by taking 
a drive to town in an open vehicle. The ride made 
her uncomfortably cool, but she warmed herself up by 
an hour's shopping, when she turned homeward; it 
being late in the evening, she found herself more 
decidedly chilly than before. At midnight she had 
pneumonia (iuflammatiou ot the lungs), aud in three 
mouths had the ordinary symptoms of confirmed 
consumption. 

A lady of great energy of character lost her cook, 
and had to take her place for four days; the kitchen 
was warm, and there was a draught of air through it. 
When the work was done, warm and weary, she went 
to her chamber, and laid down on tie bed to rest her- 
self. ‘This operation was repeated several times a day. 
On the fifth day she had an attack of lung fever; at 
the end of six months she was barely able to leave her 
chamber, ouly to find herself suffering with all the 
more prominent symptoms of confirmed consumption ; 
such as quick pulse, night and morning cough, vight- 
sweats, debility, short braath, and falling away. 

A young lady rose from her bed on a November 
night, and leaned her arm on the cold window-sill to 
listen to a serenade.. Next morning she had pneumo- 
nia, and suffered the horrors of asthma for the re- 
mainder of a long life. Multitudes of women lose 
health and life every year, in one of two ways; by 
busying themselves until weary, and then throwing 
themselves on a bed or sofa, without covering, and 
perhaps in a room without fire; or by removing the 
outer clothing, and perhaps changing the dress for a 
more common one, as soon as they enter the house 
after a walk or a shopping. ‘he rule should be in- 
variably to ge at once toa warm room and keep on 
all the clotling at least for five or ten minutes, until 
the foreliead is perfectly dry. In all weathers, if you 
have to walk and ride on any occasion, do the riding 





rst. 


raw, damp atmosphere, or to a draught, whether at an - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youre Neptons.—See reply to “ W. W.” 

P. O.—Handwriting is very fair; and would be fit for 
official précis writing. 

D. L.—The letter of this cor the 
enclosure to which he refers. 

Jane AnD Herry.—The observation “I don't think so” is 
inelegant and incorrect. “I think not,” should have been 
the expression made use of. 

Cc. D.—The name Charles is of German origin: it sig- 
nifles noblé-spirited; David is from the Hebrew, in which 
language it means weli-beioved. 

SrepraTHer.—You must maintain all the children your 
wife had at the time of your marriage, and until they are 
sixteen years of age. 

Orno.—The cheesecakes known at Richmond as “ maids 
of honour” doubtless are so called in reference to the regal 
times when Richmond had its royal palace and court. 

M. O. A—It is very evident that your eyesight is seriously 
affected; and our advice is to lose no time in consulting an 
oculist. (See also reply to “J. C. S.,” in present number.) 

Giappys LieweLttyy.—The name Albert is from the 
Saxon, and means “all bright; " Lucy is from the Latin, and 
signifies shining or splendid. 

D. Lyxcu.—The Prince of Wales took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester 
(not Duke of Cornwall), having been so created by patent. 

N. Earte.—The air “ Rouseeau's Dream ” was composed 
by the celebrated French writer, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
is a pantomime tune in his opera “ Le Devin du Village.” 

xX A—Certainly, the wearing of much jewellery is evi- 
dence of bad taste; nothing looks more effeminate upon a 
man. 

Jas. S.—No, the owner of a horse and carriage let for 
hire is liable for any accident which may happen when 
fairly used by the hirer, who is, however, answerable for 
ordinary negligence. 

Cotump1a.—You have not clearly described the symptoms, 
but we should imagine that you are suffering from nervous 
depression. If this be the case, you cannot do better than 
follow the course recommended to “ Jas. H.” in No. 71. 

Cu \THaM—If notice has been given, a pawnbroker must 
not dispose of an article pledged with him before the ex- 
piration of a year and three calendar months; and is bound 
to give full information as regards the sale. 

Iora.—We gave in No. 63 full particulars as to the rig, 
tonnage, &., of the lilliputian schooner-brig Vision, the 
most diminutive craft that ever attempted to cross the 
Atlantic, and to that number we must refer you The @ in 
Gertrude is pronounced hard. 

F. B. R—The fluid portion of the human body is to the 
solid in proportion as nine to one; from which you will see 
that a like proportion should be maintained in the tota 
amount of aliment taken. ; 


a tat: 





t did not 


A. H. F.—The loin of beef was said to be knighted as | 


“sir loin" by King James L; but the knightiug is attributed 
also to King Charles; and the story is, we believe, only an 
amusing tiction. 

J. W. L.—Sarsaparilla is a good purifier of the blood, and 
@ tincture of iron beneficial as a tonic. You should have 
cénsulted a medical man; as, though we have replied to 
your questions, we must, under the circumstances, decline 
giving you any advice. 

Avicz.—If you refrain from using hair-oil, bear's grease, 
or similar preparations, your hair will become lighter in 
colour. A depilatory which the Turkish ladies use, called 
termentina, is made by simply thickening turpentine into a 
paste. 

Lowery Ove, a volunteer, 6ft. in height, with black eyes, 
curly hair, black moustache and whiskers, in a good position, 
and receiving a salary of £400 per annum, would be happy 
to correspond matrimonially with a young lady of good 
family, pretty and domesticated. 

Cc. A. B.—You must apply to the Chief Registrar of Wills, 
Doctors’ Commons; you can obtain a copy of the will for a 
moderate charge, which, unless the will is a long one, will 
mot exceed 196. If you merely wish to inspect the will, the 
charge is ls. 

Cc. CG. M.—The two principal modes of making yourself an 


attractive talker is to enliven your conversation with re- | 


citals calculated to interest your hearers, and if you can 
intersperse aneedotes and “smart things,” so much the 
greater will be your success. 

Ayprew N.—Peliteness is the poetry of conduct; and, like 
poetry, has many gradations and different qualities.. True 
politeness shouidPhot be too florid or obtrusive, but of that 
unostentatious kind which indicates refined nature. This is 
what you should aim at. 

Patt M—The indefinite article a is an abbreviation of 
the word one (which comes from the Latin unus); and is so 
used in the continental) languages. Henee it is that foreigners, 
in their first attempts at speaking English, always say they 
met one friend, bought one house, saw one lady, &c. 

Per Mare per TerkamM.—Marines were first established 
with the object of forming a nursery to man the feet An 
order in council of 1664 authorised 1,200 soldiers to be raised 
and formed into ene regiment, and some twenty years after- 
wards the third regiment of the line was named the Marine 


Regiment; but the system of having soldiers exclusively for | out of the water. and exhibit great uneasiness in convulsive- 


marine regiments were 

Normop.—A_ warranty received on purchasing a horse 
extends to all faults known and unknown to the seller. A 
general warranty, however, does not cover defects that are 
obvious, as blindness, &c,; and a mere representation of 
soundness, or affirmation as to value, does not amount toa 

y, unless ially made and as such. 

©. P. L.—If it is a case of habitual somnambulism, the best 
course is to take medical advice ; in the meantime, the la 
of wet cloths all round the bedside will be found effi 
for when the somnambulist rises in the night, and designs 
to walk the room, the sudden contact with the cold cloths 
will have an awakening effect. 

T. T. C.—A person's surname, as -its logy shows, is 
only the additional name, and is not, s speaking, the 
individual's proper name; that is given at baptism. The 
surname is usually that of the family to which you belong; 
as in the ease of a wife, who, on marriage, her 
father’s name and assumes that of her husband. 

E. P. B—The following formula is very efficacious in pre- 
venting baldness, and will no doubt serve your purpose :— 
Eau-de-Cologne, two ounces; tincture of cantharides, two 
drachms ; oil of lavender or rosemary, of either ten 
Use two or three times daily ; but if the scalp become tender, 
discontinue for a time, or use the lotion less frequently. 

O. P., aged twenty-five, of mild disposition, rather good- 
looking, and about to commence business, wishes to corres- 
pond matrimonially with some young lady, between twenty 
and thirty years of age, figure and features not so much an 
object as a good disposition, and the possession of a little 
money. 

J. H. H—Unfortunately for you, we are quite sure the 
total loss of sight of one eye would disqualify you from be- 
coming even an out-door officer of customs. The Civil 
Service Commissioners might not absolutely decline to 
examine your capabilities, but they certainly would withhold 
from you their certiticate of qualitication. 
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TRUE FRIENDS. 


Sometimes, amid the tossing cares 
That roll along life's ocean, 

We tind true hearts that cling to us 
With earnest, pure devotion. 

Hearts that unselfishly will give 
Their best years to our serving, 

And love not less, though we withhold 
The thanks they are deserving. 


Hearts that will turn aside from hopes 
It would be sweet pursuing, 

And patiently attend our wants, 
Unwearied in well doing. 

Yes, there are hearts whose pious love 
Will hide from us their sorrow, 

And for our ills, however slight, 
Will seek a balm to borrow. 


Hearts that will fold within themselves 
Their burdens, griefs, and losses ; 

And though ours may be lighter far. 
Still help us bear our crosses. 

O, blest are they who tind such friends 
Upon Life's stormy ocean, 

And doubly blest the heart that beats, 
To bless with its devotion. A. P. W. 


Tae Cove or Corx.—The name of Teague (which is so 
delightfully “racy of the soil,”) is, we may inform you, 
Thaddeus transplanted to the Emerald Isle; the 
Irish abbreviation of it is Thady, pronounced Tady ; and its 
meaning, fair or beautiful e feminine name Shelah 
(or Sile) is the Irish form of the classical name Julia, 

W. W.—Your request it is impossible forus to comply with, 
because to do so would be to contravene the provisions of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. We cannot send men to 
Captain Semmes, to enter for service on board the “New 
Alabama.’ To. obtain another good fighting crew is the 
gallant Confederate captain's own business, and apparently 
he has known how to set about it, for he is again afloat. 

Uxxnowyx.—You are probably labouring under a morbid 
condition of the cuticle, and a general impoverishment of 
the system, for it is impossible to suppose that there has 
been any inattention to cleanliness. bran bath will have 
a beneticial effect on the skin, and a generous diet will im- 
prove the state of the blood. Cleanse the scalp of the head 
scrupulously, also the hair, and do not use hair oil. 

J. C. S—The ingredients used in making soda water 

powders are carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. The blue 

paper contains thirty grains of the former, and the white 

paper twenty-five grains of the latter. One pound of car- 

bonate of soda (4d.) and thirteen and a half ounces of tar- 
| taric acid (2s. Ib.) supply the proper quantity of ingredients 
for 256 powders of each sort, 

Artuur Atport.—The name Miiller is a ny common 
name in Germany, as common as Jones and Brown are 
with us. Itis not, however, pronounced as if it were an 

| English word; it should be written (or printed) with a 
| diaresis ii as above; and consequently, the proper pronunci- 
ation would be Meeuler, the diaresis win it having as near as 
possible the same sound as the double ee in English, or the 
eu in French. 
S. K. M—The expression “ A 1” is nautical, and indicates 
| the best ships (1) of the bestclass (A), as entered in Lloyd's 
j gister. There are five classes of ships there registered — 
| A, Ain red, 2, E, and 1; of these only the first-ciass géne- 
| rally (and for an obvious reason) advertise their mark. If you 
wish to go to British Columbia, but see the ship advertised 
| without her mark, look in Lloyd's Register, and you will 
discover to what class she really belongs. 

Epwarp Fianacan.—The cheap and curious barometer 
to which you refer is perhaps the following :—Take an eight- 
ounce phial, place in it three gills of water and a healthy 

| leech. ‘The leech will most accurately prognosticate the 
| weather. If the weawner is to be fine, the leech will lie 
| motionless at the bottom, coiled in a spiral form; if rainy, 
| it will creep to the top, and remain there until the weather | 
becomes settled; if wind is to be expected, the leech will | 
move swiftly through the water, and will not remain qui- 
escent until a strong wind is blowing; if a thunderstorm is 
to come, it will lodge for some days previously continually 





sea service was not carried into effect until 1698, when two | 


ee, 
<< 


r, it 
rainy weather 
this 


summer, and once a fortnight in winter 
M. R—Marriage before a Registrar is tl 

It is necessary to give three weeks’ notice! for wiles rit 
pose one or both of the persons intending to marry must ca 
on the Registrar; the ceremony consists merely 
in answering a «orp and making a that 
the parties take other to live as husband and wife 

wing, Which apparently he hag 


The fee is only a few shillings. 
. M.D. oP the follo . 
‘ound to be a very hard crur:— “Two gentlemen werg 
looking at a portrait; the one asked: * Whose 
that? ‘The other replied: iienled 
* Brothers and sisters I have none, 

wn jo she atamls Sree” fa gsc 

C) ns) tween the speaker 
portrait ?"—By the tamihar colloquialism of “ alia ted 
son " being intended by the speaker to refer to himself, thy 

lations! between and the 


Te person 
comes that of father and son. a 

G. H. B—We are not sware ef any charitable institution 
endowed with funds applicable for the relief of. such up. 
fortunate cases as yours. The pension to which your noi 
refers was owing to private and Denevolenca, 
You might spply. however, to the secretary of the Instita. 
tion for the d, Blackfriars Road, who might be able to 
assist you in some way. 

Jas. N.—The position of co) clerks in the 
baad nue) rey and the limits of age are, we 
17 te 30. ere is an examination of candida 
Civil Service Commissioners in hand ortho- 
graphy, and copying from dictation with a view to test 
correct punctuation. On the whole, perhaps, you would 
obtain more remunerative employment from a respectable 
law stationer. ‘ ~" 

Juvents.—Barium is & white malleable metal, which de 
composes in water, melts at a red heat, and when exposed to 
the air absorbs oxygen. Itis prepared either by decompos- 
ing hydrate of baryta by a voltaic current, 
vapour of potassium over baryta, strongly 
tube, adding quicksilver to the resulting 
ing the barium by in a green glass retort the 
amalgam thus formed. : 

J. H. W.—An excellent solution for beantifying the teeth 
is made by dissolving two ounces of borax in three pints of 
warm water, and before quite cold adding one teaspoonful 
each of tincture of myrrh and ‘spirits of camphor. Bottle 
this mixture for use; and on application, one wine- 
glassful of it added-to half a pint of water will be found 
sufficient ‘ts effects on the teeth gums are all that cap 
be desired, 

Axonymovus.—There is no doubt that the word “ party,” as 
used in the present day to signify a person, must be con- 


16th century; in which, the writer, speaking of some nos- 
trum of wonderful virtue, observes :—“1 say it strengthens 
the party, and if the disease,” &. The word is also found, 
in the same sense, in the works of Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
other old writers. 





” 


C) 
h connected with living speakers concealed 
behind the statue; Pope Gerbert constructed a “speaking 
head” of brass 800 years ago; Albertus Magnus made 
another, which not only spoke but moved, and you must have 
, read or heard of the similarly-gifted head mace by the cele- 
brated Friar Bacon. An ancient statue of ulapius was 
made to speak by the transmission of a voice from behind, 
through the gullet of a crane, to the mouth of the figure; 
_ several old statues at Alexandria exhibited, when examined, 
similar arrangements ; and when a wooden head spoke at 
the court of Charles it was discovered that the voice was 
that of a person led in an adjoining chamber, whence 
the words were transmitted through a tube. 

Communications Reckrvep.—“*D. ©.” intimates to the 
“ Widow Lady " (No 69) that he is desirous of communicat- 
ing, but supplies no personal particulars—‘Cedar Leal,” 
apropos of * Harold's” proposed exchange of cartes de visile, 
intimates that she would rather correspond with him by 
letter first—“L. M.,” who is twenty years of age, with dark 
hair and eyes, good tempered and dom is inclined 
to accept the matrimonial advances of “Obliged,” from 
whom she would like to hear again—“ Northern Rose,” forthe 
information of “Obliged,” signifies that she has dark hair 
and eyes, slight figure, is rather good-looking, has been 
educated in France, is about the age specified, very domes- 
ticated, kind, affectionate, generally liked, and thinks she 
would just suit him—" Jennie W.” is disposed to accept the 
offered hand and heart of “Obliged.” Is thoroughly domes- 
ticated, understands how to manage a home properly, and 
cook a dinneras well as orderit, if need were. Is, moreover, 
very respectably connected, has received a very good educa- 
tion with accomplishments, is rather tall and dark, generally 
considered good-looking, and possesses a cheerful dispo- 
sition. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 
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